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There they ? 
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MeLarens and Lolas 

ever to meet on the same track. 

The Can- w 

fe^race 

at Mosport. -B_ Wv^V/ 
Eighty times around a 2 1 /6-mile 
track of frightening turns and 
straightaways that would see 
speeds in excess of 200 mph. 

But, right now, the most power- 
ful car on the course was a bright 


engine Porsche 91 /s 
. that were racing that 

day. They gave it a 2.0- 
liter engine, 5-speed gear- 
box, rack-and-pinion steering, and 
fantastic mid-engine balance. 

It is, as Mosport puts it, ‘‘the 
ideal pace car. 

“It’s quick enough to keep out in 
front of those big Can-Am cars. 
And it’s probably the best looking 
pace car we’ve ever had.” 

The Porsche 914. 

A leader of cars. 


yellow mid-engine Porsche 914. 
The car that would pace this race 
for one lap. 

Which was fitting. The 914 was 
designed by the same engineers 
who designed and built the mid- 


Porsche 




“The copiers we use have to wear as well as the 
jeans we make. That’s why they had to be SCM.” 

Norm DuCette, Purchasing Agent, Levi Strauss &. Co. 


“Back in the Gold Rush days, when Pony 
Express helped us communicate!' muses 
Norm DuCette. "you couldn't count on reli- 
ability. Today it's different. We need about 
80,000 copies a month, so we need equip- 
ment we can depend on. 

"You see!’ Norm continues, "were a people- 
oriented company: And we know the best 
way to keep people operating efficiently is to 
make sure they have machines that operate 
efficiently.** 

— How do you know when the machines 
aren't running well? 

"That’s easy.*' answers Norm. "By the 
amount of gripes 1 get from my people. And 
since I've installed SCM copiers I get only 
smiles'." 

—You mean your SCMs never need service? 

"I didn't say that*,' Norm counters."! meant 
they’re easy to operate and reliable. But while 


you’re on the subject. I'd say that SCM 
service is excellent. Superior, as a matter of 
fact. to any other company we’ve dealt with!’ 
—What about copy quality? 

"Above average!* 

—And range of machines? 

"We only need two models now, but SCM 
has a full line that can accommodate just 
al'Kuit any copying need we’d ever have!* 

— How about cost? 

"As 1 said before, our SCMs have to be 
able to take it and," Norm smiles, "they do. 
Their dependability saves our people time. 
And time is money. 

"Let s face it!' Norm concludes, "my job is 
to make sure that Levi Strauss gets the best 
bang for their buck-and SCM is giving it to us!’ 

SBB COPIER PRODUCTS 

' ,CI/ CORPORATION 


The complete copier company 




We brighten their lives a bit. 

(Sylvania lighting for home, industry and photography) 







We're GTE. 


(a growing concern for your growing needs) 



General Telephone & Electronics, One Stamford Forum, Stamford, Conn. 06904 
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"Know what I’m doing?” 


“I’m getting my present 
auto policy checked, 

seeing about a better 
insurance rate on 
my two cars, 

and buying a tree 
all at the same time. 

Where am I?” 

“At my Sears store, where else? 

"About titty teet away is an 
Allstate booth. Inside that booth 
is an Allstate Agent who's 
figuring out if I'd pay less to 
insure my two cars if I switched 
to Allstate. 

“True, I'm getting a two-car 
discount from the company I've 
been dealing with. But I might 
save some money with Allstate. 

“Know what else? Allstate 
handles a lot of its claims right 
over the phone. 

“I feel so good, I think I'll have 
one of those bushes over there, 
to go with this tree! 

"Why don't 
you check 
Allstate, too?” 

(At Sears. Or 
an Allstate 
office.) 


Maybe we 
can save you 
some money. 


p 

m 


/instate 

\bu’re in good hands. 

Special rales and discounts available in most state; 


AN OPEN CHALLENGE TO 
MR. AARON GOLD, MR. EDWARD BROOKS, 
MR. GENE SAGE AND MRS. MAGGIE DALY 
TO ATTEND THE TULLAMORE DEW $5,000 
TASTE TESTING COMPETITION AT THE 
NINETY-FIFTH, CHICAGO. DEC.6,1973. 


THE TEST: 

We're challenging 4 of the most educated palates 
in Chicago to see whether they can determine the 
difference between 3 leading scotch whiskies and 
Tullamore Dew,*a whiskey made in Ireland. 

THE REASON: 

Tullamore Dew is unlike any Irish you've ever 
tasted. It’s as smooth and light as scotch. In fact, 
we think it’s so smooth and so light, we're betting 
$20,000 it will fool the experts. 

THE METHOD: 

Each participant will be blindfolded. He will be 
handed a shot of either scotch or Tullamore Dew. 
He will then be asked to taste it and determine 
whether it is a scotch or an Irish. He will not be 
required to distinguish between brands of 
scotches. A total of 8 shots (4 neat, 4 on the rocks) 
will comprise the test. 

THE PRIZES: 

$5,000 will be donated to the favorite charity of 
each participant who can correctly identify all 8 
shots. If all four participants are correct, a total of 
$20,000 will be donated to charity. If no one iden- 
tifies all 8 shots, $2,500 will be donated to the 
favorite charity of the participant (or participants) 
who gets the most correct answers. Consolation 
prizes of $1,000 will be donated to the favorite 
charities of the runners-up. 

THE TESTING CONDITIONS: 

All drinks will be poured by a team of bartenders 
consisting of Joe Johnson, head bartender, Mister 
Kelly’s; Ed Eng, beverage director, Hyatt Regency 
O’Hare; Al Platt, head bartender, Eli’s the place for 


steak; and David Bakas, head bartender, Butch 
McGuire’s. The competition will be held in front of a 
live audience at noon on Dec. 6 in The Ninety-Fifth, 
the restaurant at the topof the John Hancock Build- 
ing. Sportscaster Harry Caray will give the shot-by- 
shot description. 


AN OPEN CHALLENGE TO ALL 
OTHER SCOTCH DRINKERS: 


This is an Invitational Competition only. However, 
if you are not one of the 4 Invitees named above, 
you can participate in an amateur version of this 
competition at home or at your favorite bar. Blind- 
fold yourself. Then have someone pour you a shot 
of scotch and a Tullamore Dew. Sip from one. then 
another, then sip from one of them a second time. 
You may notice a difference, but you won’t know 
which one is which. And that’s not just an empty 
claim. That’s a statement we’ve got a lot of money 
riding on. 



TULLAMORE 0EW* BLENDED IRISH WHISAET. B6 PROOF. IMPORTED B» MEUBlEIN, INC., HARTFORD. CT 1971 


TULLAMORE DEW THE ONLY IRISH THAT CHALLENGES SCOTCH. 
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^Howto 

attract prowlers. 


It’s easy. 

Just decide to sell your own home 
without the help of a Realtor. 

You’ll have all kinds of people 
prowling everywhere. Around the 
clock. Just ask anyone willing to 
remember the time they tried to 
sell their own home. The stories are 
grizzly. 

Until they get to the part where 
they threw in the towel and got 
some help from a professional 
Realtor. The way they’ll talk about 
their Realtor will remind you of the 
cavalry saving home-steaders from 
the Indians. 

A Realtor can save you too. Save 
you a lot of time and headaches. 
For a lot of good reasons. If you're 
thinking of selling your own home, 
maybe you should consider some 
of them. 

What have you got to lose? 

Without a Realtor, plenty. 

Market demand, seasonality of 
sales, location and a dozen other 
factors can change your home’s 
value overnight. A Realtor knows 
all about these things. He can make 
sure your asking price is right. And 
he can make sure you get it. 

Do it yourself, and you’ll prob- 
ably ask too much. Or too little. 
Either way, you're going to wind 
up losing. 

Strangers in the night 

The minute the word gets around 
that your house is on the market, 
you’re fair game for anyone with a 
few minutes for hours) to kill. 

You'll meet them all. And in the 
oddest places. The sweet little old 
lady with the big shopping bag you 
run into rummaging through your 
garage. The guy in the T-shirt and 
brown bomber jacket you find under 
the porch checking for termites. 
And those people you never really 
get a good look at as they peer in 
the window during the late news. 

Rut that's just the start of your 
problems. Wait until you decide to 
bring in the real prospects with an 


ad in the newspaper. 

Your feelings about the tele- 
phone will never be the same. 
You'll talk to people at all hours of 
the day and night. 

Some of them will even show up. 
At all hours of the day and night. 

A Realtor can solve these prob- 
lems for you. He’ll screen the pros- 
pects from the window-shoppers 
and just plain weirdos. He’ll dig 
out their needs, desires and finan- 
cial situation. 

Best of all, though, he’ll show 
your house only when it's conven- 
ient for you. 

The games people play 

So there you are. Hearty smile and 
firm handshake ready for the first 
buyer. 

You’re ready to handle anything. 
Like “Why, the stairs do creak a 
bit." Or “You’ll certainly be tak- 
ing those cheesy drapes with you, 
won’t you?” 

Well, maybe you are. And maybe 
you aren’t. Why take a chance? 
Realtors are fully trained in the 
fine art of salesmanship. That in- 
cludes turning an objection into an 
advantage. And a Realtor knows 
how to get the indecisive buyer to 
make up his mind. Realtors go to 
school to learn all about it. 

Suddenly, your buyer makes an 
offer. Unfortunately, it’s well be- 
low, far below, your asking price. 

What do you do now? Get mad? 
Argue? Probably. It's the worst 
thing you could do. 

Because you’re the owner, you’ll 
find it nearly impossible to nego- 
tiate with a buyer. Bargaining over 
price, terms and possession date is 
best done by a professional with an 
eye for details. 

A Realtor is the go-between and 
advisor when he helps sell your 
home. He handles the negotiations. 
He’ll look out for you and tell you 
to stick to your guns when you’re 
right. And he’ll tell you when the 
buyer is right, too. 


Red Tape 

I^et’s say you twisted the buyer’s 
arm. He’s agreed to up his ante to 
meet your price. But he needs your 
help to get financing. Where do you 
go now? Good question. And every 
Realtor knows the answers. That’s 
because a Realtor deals daily with 
all kinds of financial institutions 
and knows their methods and re- 
quirements. 

And the paperwork. There's tons 
of it. Title searches, finance ar- 
rangements, contracts, transfers, 
even back taxes. 

Unless you’re a bear for keeping 
hundreds of balls up in in the air, 
you'll want a Realtor to help keep 
you straight. He’s been through 
this before. So he can help you pass 
through this tangle of details as 
painlessly as possible. 

That’s show biz 

After all this, maybe you think 
you're a bet ter man than most. You 
could take it all in stride and do a 
good job of it, right? 

Wrong. 

What about that dripping faucet 
you’ve always meant to fix? It 
could turn a hot prospect off. And 
the loose doorbknob on the back 
door? 

There’s more that could cost you 
plenty. They're little things that 
make your house more saleable. Or 
less saleable if you overlook them. 
A Realtor can point them all out. 
After all, he wants you to put on a 
good show, too. 

So 

You may be wondering why 
Chicago Title cares whether you 
attract prowlers or buyers. We're 
not in the selling business. We in- 
sure titles to real estate. 

It's just that after many years of 
serving the title needs of your com- 
munity, we’ve come to know how 
important Realtors are. And how 
much they can help you. 

We wanted you to know, too. 



Chicago Title Insurance Company 

Chicago. Illinois 60G02 

A nationwide network Ol more than 1000 unices and agents plus several thousand approved attorneys- 
Member of the Lincoln National family of corporations. 
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Cochiti Lake, New Mexico 
...A life style you’ve earned 



Does it seem that life gets more hectic day alter day, that streets and roads 
are getting a little more crowded, that there are pushing, shoving crowds 
wherever you go’ Have you ever thought there must be some way out ot all 


that? There is. it's Cochiti Lake, and 
the good life. ■ The good hie 1 A man- 
ner ol living that enables you and your 
world to exist in perfect harmony and 
on|oyment. no matter what your age, 
a knowledge ol trust in yoursell. your 
future, and the people you are dealing 
with ■ The irust begins with men and 
women who have plannee and built 
Cochrir Lake Since Cochiti Lake was 
first conceived, facilities are a reality. 
Development is lar ahead ol schedule. 
People all over New Mexico know that 
Cochili Lake is a good place to live, to 
Lake know it. too. all take lull advantac 



play, to invest The residents ol Cochiti 
ie ol the great new swimming pool and 



recreation center. the equestrian center and bridle trails, the sun and clean 
clear air that is so much a part ol their homes. ■ At Cochiti Lake the joys ol 
living are simple joys and the rewards ol living are great rewards . . spa- 
cious. beautiful homes that lit into the living landscape, recreation facilities 
that cater to every wish and mood, faith in the luture bringing with it all the 
excitement and benefits that have been promised by a company that ful- 
Mls its commitments. ■ Cochiti Lake is a planned community and the 
plan is for freedom for enjoyment . for the good lile away Irom worry 
about the future ■ If you. like so 
many people, are looking lor a 
better tile today and a stake in 
tomorrow, we urge you to con- 
sider Cochiti Lake Consider let- 
ting Cochiti Lake provide you 
and your family with that good 
life now and for your future. 
Here, as nowhere else, is a 
place to make a new beginning. 


Cochiti Lake, New Mexico 



the home 
votive 
waited 
for! 


COCHITI LAKE INFORMATION SlP 

2500 Louisiana. N.E 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87110 
I d like to know more about Cochiti Lake, its ■ 
recreation facilities and homes. Send me my 
beautiful full color housing brochure and a 
copy of New Mexico Magazine, both abso- I 
lutely free. 


Address_ . 

City State Zip__ 

Telephone 


It is recommended that you obtain from the company and read a current gov- 
ernment HUD report for a tract (unit) in Cochiti Lake. This subleasehold 
offering (terminating in the year 2068). 
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How to teach your son 
the ins and outs of pro football. 



Get the 1973 NFL Playbook from 
the American Express Company 
for only $3.00. 

Here’s a fabulous new book that reveals some of the 
most valuable secrets of the • • np L 

game. It’s based on actual NFL 
Playbooks — books so valuable 
they must be locked up before 
and after every game. 

This book, never before 
available to the public, con- 
tains 5 sections protected 
by a heavy-duty three- 
ring binder 

Here’s what you get: 

Section 1: Offense 

The 8 basic formations explained including the red, 
blue, brown, and 1 slot. Key passing patterns from 
the flare and flag to the hitchout and curl. Offensive 
blocking: the trap, scissors, double team, etc. How to 
change signals after the huddle. 

Section 2: Defense 

The 3 dimensions of defense: the front four, line- 
backers and deep backs. What they do and why. 
Important stunts explained. Secrets of zone defenses, 
including Miami’s Super Bowl 53 zone. Tendency 
charting: how the computer is sharpening the game. 

Section 3: Special Teams 

Diagrammatic descriptions of the special units that 
account for 25 percent of all plays: the kickoff and 
kick return units, the punt and punt return units, 
field goal unit. How each unit functions. The 
nuances of the kicking game. 


Section 4: Strategy 

Secrets of creating a top-notch team. How to organize 
a 47-man roster. The coaching and support staffs: how 
to develop them. Running an effective training camp. 
What happens in the key hour before the game and 
at half-time. Theories of the 26 NFL coaches. 
Section 5: Rules 
The six officials and their responsibilities. 
Positioning of officials on special plays. Plus 
a special digest of the Official NFL 
Rulebook — never before available to the 
public. Explains the do’s and don’ts of 
the game in clear, concise language 
your son will easily understand. 

How to get the NFL Playbook 

Look for the NFL display You’ll find it at participating 
restaurants in this area that honor the American Express 
Card. Pick up an order form and send in $3.00 for each 
copy you want. 

If you apply for die American Express Card at 
the same time, you get the NFL Playbook for only 
$ 2 . 00 . 



And if you’re already an America 
Express Cardmember, you pay only $2.1 
(Be sure to include a receipt of charge.) 

AMERICAN EXPRESS 



ij.u.ns 


Watch "NFL Playbook” at halftime <>n all CBS NFL games beginning September 16 . 




COGNAC. ABOUT S14, 


MARTIN 


A COGNAC SO RARE 
THAT ONLY THOSE 
WHO HAVE TASTED LIFE 
CAN APPRECIATE 
ITS GREATNESS. 


REMY MARTIN V.S.O.P. FINE 





Sweet 
Dick Burch 
is going to 
shake up 
Chicago! 



Sweet Dick Burch for Originality! 

Sweet Dick Burch for Imagination! 

Sweet Dick Burch for Satire! 

Sweet Dick Burch for Mimicry! 

Sweet Dick Burch for the Big Put-On! 

Sweet Dick Burch for Sweetness and Slight! 

Sweet Dick Burch for Parody! 

Sweet Dick Burch for Wit! 

Sweet Dick Burch for Lampooning! 


Sweet Dick Burch Show 6-10am.Mon.-Fri. 

WMAQ 

Radio GV 
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TAKE A WALLBANGER 
WHERE YOU NEVER 
TOOK A WALLBANGER 
BEFORE. 


CLUBS. ANYTIME, ANY PLACE, ANY REASON. 


Until now, if you wanted a good wallbanger, you had to go 
where the wallbangers were. A bar. A restaurant. Or maybe 
you could invest $15 in the ingredients and try to make them 
at home. 

Now Club" introduces 
the wallbanger in the can. 

It's V 2 pint of the best 
wallbanger you ever tasted, 
and your total investment is 
only about 99C. 

But best of all, you don’t 
have to hang around indoors 
to enjoy it. Because a Club 
Wallbanger can go where all 
others fear to tread. 

The Club Wallbanger. 

The only wallbanger that can 
go wherever you go. 


The Club*Cock!ali, 25-48 Pfool ©1973 The Club Dltlilling Co , Horllord, Cl.. Menlo Pk„ Col. 



Coming in fast, the new Stagsuits. Fashion warmups ot Creslan’ acrylic fiber in a crowd of bright new colors 




Contents 


NOVEMBER 19, 1973 Volume 39, No. 21 

Cover photograph by Tony Trlolo 


32 Double Jeopardy for the Bruins 

Encounters with archrivals demonstrated that Boston, 
though on top, is essentially a two-man hockey team 


36 He Struck It Rich on No. 19 

Van Brock tin placed his bets on No. 7 ( Pat Sullivan) and 
11 ( Dick Shiner) before raking it in with Bob Lee 


38 Blues in the Night for the Cougars 

St. Louis U., continuing its old domination of Southern 
Illinois, beat college soccer's No. 1 -rated team 


40 High-Jumping to a Conclusion 

He shot his cycle into the air and it fell to earth down there. 
Next time Eve I Knievel will ride it 


46 Not Such an Ordinary Joe 

Penn State's Paterno, who has college football's best 
record, says he is merely a coach. Others disagree 


56 Education of a Chartering Man 

Bahamas-based Art Crimmins has steered through the 
reefs of his profession to a place of preeminence 


66 The Great Overland Getaway 

Escape lies out there in the land of no lift tickets where 
folks ski across instead of down the country 


106 They Led the Life of Riley 

To the cavalry post in the heart of Kansas came America's 
best horsemen, suddenly soldiers but still keen for sport 


The departments 


29 Scorecard 

81 People 

82 College Football 
92 Pro Basketball 


98 Horse Racing 
102 Motor Sports 

131 For the Record 

132 19th Hole 




Sports Illustrated is published 
weekly, except one issue at year 
end, by Time Inc., 541 North 
Fairbanks Court, Chicago. III. 
6061 1 ; principal office Rockefeller 
Center. New York, N.Y. 10020; 
James R. Shepley, President; 
Richard B. McKeough, Treasurer; 
Charles B. Bear, Secretary. Second- 
class postage paid at Chicago, III. 
and at additional mailing offices. 
Authorized as second-class mail by 
the Post Office Department, Otta- 
wa, Canada and for payment of 
postage in cash. Subscription price 
in the United States, Canada, 
Puerto Rico and the Caribbean 
islands SI 2.00 a year; military per- 
sonnel anywhere in the world S8.50 
a year; all others $16.00 a year. 


Credits on page 131 


Next week 

COLLEGE BASKETBALL 
jumps into a new season, bring- 
ing with it the also-ran's eternal 
hope: maybe this is the year. 
Not likely. Bill Walton and 
UCLA still top the Top 20. But 
if there is an upset, writes Cur- 
ry Kirkpatrick, it should come 
from the rough Atlantic Coast 
Conference, in particular from 
North Carolina State and its 
marvelous David Thompson, 
who are riding a streak of their 
own. There are scouting re- 
ports on the best of the rest, in- 
cluding potent little Assump- 
tion College, and, in color, 
Walton in action and a portfo- 
lio of snakepits where even 
UCLA would shudder. Plus 
all regular features and the usu- 
al full range of other sports. 


© 1973 TIME INC. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. REPRODUCTION IN WHOLE OR IN PART 


WITHOUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 





ClfTl THE PARKER PEN COMPANY JANESVILLE WISCONSIN. USA 


Spokesman for the Western World.The Parker 75 Pen. 


The Parker 75, in its way, writes history. From Paris to 
Washington, from Buenos Aires to Sydney, it is the confidant 
of statesmen. To honor their trust, in full, everything 
about the pen is special. 

Its case is solid sterling silver not just for appearance, but 
because it gives the Parker 75 heft and balance, through 
hours of comfortable writing. 

Parker uses its own special 14K gold alloy for the point, 
because few other metals resist ink corrosion so well and 


still provide such responsiveness as you write. To protect 
the tip through decades of use, we developed an alloy of 
platinum and ruthenium that, to our knowledge, has 
never worn out. 

The Parker 75 is guaranteed, of course. If it fails to perform 
due to defects we will repair or replace it— free. For an 
exceptional gift at a believable _t r\i rj 1/ r D 
price, the Parker 75 at $25 is a \ f\ K l\ t K. 
most diplomatic solution. World's most wanted pens 


The Parker 75 in sterling silver is $25. Soft tip version, $20. Matching ball pens and pencils. You'll find the distinctive arrow clip trademark on every Parker, 
from the famous $1.98 Jotter Ball Pen to the $150 Parker 75 Presidential Pen. 
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Someday there w ill be a book called The 
Cantwell Papers. Its scholarly editor 
will make the usual acknowledgments 
to members of Robert Cantwell’s fam- 
ily. friends and colleagues on The New 
Republic . Time. Newsweek and Sports 
Illustrated. Acknowledgments will 
also be made to a number of truck- 
ing companies for carting notebooks 
from the state of Washington, where 
Bob was born and grew up. to various 
neighborhoods in New York City, 
where he lived for years, and eventu- 
ally to Bethlehem. Pa., where he lives 
now. A still further acknowledgment 
will go to the cryptographers who 
forced the notebooks to yield up their 
secrets. They don’t yield easily, as Rose 
Mary Mechem will attest. 

Mcchem worked with Cantwell on 
the Fort Riley piece that begins on page 
106. A writer’s notes are often used by 
members of our research staff in seek- 
ing to verify the facts of a story. The 
Riley notebook is an especially rich- 
looking source, bound in sober black 
buckram. 8>/i inches wide and 1 1 inch- 
es long. It holds 142 sheets, of which 
133 are covered with notes. They are 
in blue-black ink. the handwriting me- 
ticulous. even elegant — and to Mcchem 
largely indecipherable. (A sample can 
be seen above.) She called on Bob to 
be his own cryptographer. 

He obliged, as he always does, typ- 
ing out the necessary notes and hand- 
ing them over in good time. His typing 
is ragged but legible. Better than that, 
it is readable in the other sense of the 
word. Anything Bob Cantwell writes is 
readable, from the most lowly chore of 
the workaday journalist to the learned 
books listed as Required Reading for 
college courses in American literature. 
The same mild-eyed, soft-spoken cour- 
tesy that goes into the humdrum of leg- 
work and note-taking is translated by 


his talent into style. He wants to oblige 
his readers. 

SI readers know him for his report- 
ing on such subjects as the career of 
Bobby Fischer from boyhood chess at 
Erasmus High School in Brooklyn to 
grown-up world champion. For such 
funny pieces on the popular sports lit- 
erature of by gone years as A Sneering 
Laugh with the Bases Loaded (April 23. 
1962). For articles on wilderness trails 
and white-water canoeing. For a study 
of Sherlock Holmes as sportsman 
(March 19, 1973). Just last week we 
published his somber report on sport 
in war-weary Northern Ireland. A 
young woman editor tried to talk him 
out of researching that one on the 
grounds that he was too old to be dodg- 
ing bombs and sniper fire in the slums 
of Belfast, but Bob had her overruled. 

Fiction Bob wrote in the 1930s is in 
print again. His short stories and lit- 
erary essays arc often in the antholo- 
gies. Students write term papers about 
his place in the literature of social pro- 
test. Historians discuss his part in the 
Henry James boom of the 1940s. His 
books on Nathaniel Hawthorne and 
Alexander Wilson, the American nat- 
uralist, arc cited in brainy footnotes and 
bibliographies. He pops up in memoirs 
as the friend of John Dos Passos and 
Edmund Wilson. And he sees no con- 
tradiction in his various careers, his 
several reputations. He likes them all. 
It amuses him to be on Required Read- 
ing lists, remembering Bernard Shaw’s 
remark that to be used for instruction 
is to be cursed by the drudges who en- 
dure the instruction. Students might at 
least be thankful they don’t have to read 
Bob in longhand. 
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Your workload doesn't let up when you leave the 
office; you can’t afford to either. Make the most of 
your time with the most versatile business 
calculator around— Victor's new MEC. 

Although the 20 oz. MEC is a handy little 8" x 3%", 
it offers you the advantages of a top-notch desk-top 
unit as well as a personal calculator. It's the only 
dual purpose unit of its kind on the market today. 

In your office, it's at home in its unique cradle (a 
recharging unit) that places the MEC at the same 
working angle and height as any full-size unit. 

It offers more capabilities than most minis. A 
large, clear display of 12 digits (not the usual 6 
or 8). AC or battery operation. A special percentage 
key for speedy discount or mark-up calculations. 
Floating or round-off decimal. Automatic constants 
and chain calculations. Clear entry and clear all 
keys. Plus these options: a small charger for use 
away from the office and a useful 
accumulating memory. 

All this, and Victor's American-crafted quality, 
with sales and service available in every county 
in the U.S.A. 

See the MEC at any Victor dealer or branch. Or 
at leading stationery, department and discount 
stores. For literature, write: Victor Comptometer 
Corporation. Business Machines Division, 3900 
North Rockwell Street, Chicago, Illinois 60618. 




Quadra-Trac is the new automatic 
4-wheel drive system the experts are raving 
about. And only Jeep Pickups offer it. This 
new system delivers 4-wheel drive super- 
traction to the wheels the instant you need 
it. No need to get out and lock hubs, no 
shift lever to fuss with. Quadra-Trac is an 
exciting option that makes the toughest 
trucking smoother than ever before. 

Whether you choose Quadra-Trac or 
our famous standard 4-wheel drive the 


hauling’s easier because both are the 
product of over 30 years of rough-road 
experience. 

Add ’em up : The rugged dependability 
that Jeep has come to stand for — axles, 
suspension, body — all hanging together 
super-tough to do most any job you put it to, 
and Quadra-Trac, the premier 4-wheel 
drive. That adds up to one sweet pickup. 

For fun or profit, Jeep Pickups are a 
little more equal than all the rest. 


Jeep FI Truck 

From A Subsidiary of 

American Motors Corporation 




It's called resource recovery, or sav- 
ing what is worth saving from your 
trash and garbage. 

There are hundreds of reclamation 
centers throughout the United States, 
in areas where there are enough all- 
aluminum cans in circulation to make 
them feasible. 

So resource recovery is possible. 

And the high scrap value of aluminum 
makes it practical. And the tremen- 
dous savings in energy make it even 


more practical. Alcoa has the tech- 
nology to recycle used all-aluminum 
cans with just 5 percent of the energy 
it takes to make them the first time. 
There's not another beverage pack- 
aging material quite like aluminum. 
Only aluminum has all these things 
going for it: it's lightweight, chills 
quickly, keeps things fresh, opens 
with a snap, has high scrap value and 
can be recycled repeatedly. 

Alcoa is buying back used aluminum 


cans that have been collected through 
reclamation centers in many com- 
munities. We are buying them back 
because aluminum is a very practical 
packaging material to recycle. 

Write for our free brochure on energy 
and aluminum. We'll also send you 
information on how one community 
established the reclamation program. 
Aluminum Company of America, 819-L 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania 15219. 


Aluminum: 
Pass it on 


□ALCOA 



It's a great place to spend the Holidays Merry Christmas. 

From our Christmas Collection Sir Pendleton sport shirt $25. turtleneck sweater, $2750. lounging robe, $35. mulfler. $6 50, sport shirt, $20, 
alpaca collar coal, $85. motor robe. $29 For further information, write Dept XS. Pendleton Woolen Mills, Portland. Oregon 97207 


Once again,100 Sweepstakes 
from Benson & Hedges 100’s 


Which 

are you bent on 
winning? 

Look them over to see what tempts 
you and pick the sweepstakes you'll enter. 

A car? An aqua bike? A sapphire 
ring? One of the 7 trips? A gobble of 
■prime rib roasts? Or a jingle of cowbells? 
There are 88 more possibilities. 

In any case, any winner may change 
his mind and ask for 100 ft. of dollar 
bills ($200) instead. 

Each of our 100 winners will receive 
a letter explaining exactly what the prize 
includes, what choice there is (if any) of 
style or color or flavor, and what options 
there are on deliveries of perishable goods. 

Please read the rules carefully and 
especially note that each sweepstakes must 
be entered individually, with each entry 
mailed separately in its own envelope, and 
the sweepstakes number in the lower left 
corner, 

Here's hoping you'll win your favorite 
prize from Benson & Hedges 100's, 
America's favorite cigarette break. 


IB mg. "tar," 1.3 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report, Feb. 73. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 




OFFICIAL RULES— NO PURCHASE REQUIRED 
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Benson & Hedges 100's, P.O. Box 2000, 'Afestbury, New York 1 1590 
I'm bent on winning the following sweepstakes and I've read the rules 
carefully. 

The sweepstakes number is, and the prize is 


Menthol or Regular 




’Plus travel and accommodations lor two. 




If your watch takes 
more time than it gives, 
maybe you should get 
another watch. 

Bulova Jet Star self-winding, 
instant change date and day, 
water resistant, shock resistant 
watches. 



Models shown: (left) £1 2620 (center) #1 1 634 (right) #11 630. These styles and many others from $65 
at fine jewelry and department stores.©Bulova Watch Co., Inc. 




OUR 6300 
CRUM& FORSTER 
AGENTS 
MAYSELLYOU 
OUR COMPETITORS’ 
INSURANCE. 


There are two kinds of insurance agents. 

Those who work for only one company 
and independent agents who represent many 
companies. 

All of Crum & Forster's 6,300 agents are 
independent. They handle our property and 
casualty insurance and other companies’ insure 
ance as well. So when they make a reconv 
mendation, they have no obligation to suggest 
our insurance. Or anybody else’s. 

This independence obviously frees the 
agent to give you the kind of objective advice 
you already expect from an accountant or 
a lawyer. 

If one of our agents examines your situation 
and then recommends one of our competitors' 
policies, he's simply doing the job you and we 
want him to do. You get the right coverage 
at the right price. And when you’re satisfied, 
he knows you’ll continue to do business with 
him. And we’re motivated constantly to 
improve our coverage and service. 

So far, we’ve done extremely well amid this 
unusually intense competition. In a field of over 
2,700 property and casualty insurance groups, 
we’re number 16. Our total premium volume is 


$666.8 million, our net worth is $432.4 million, 
and our assets are over $ 1 .4 billion. 

For over 75 years, we've been writing 
insurance only through independent agents. 

And while everything in our experience has 
proven the value to you of using them, it’s 
just as important for you to get the right one. 

There are over 300,000 independent agents 
in the country. But, as we said, only 
6,300 of them have been appointed to handle 
Crum & Forster. We make sure all of our agents 
are insurance professionals who have established 
their personal and professional reputations 
in their communities. 

The Crum & Forster agents in your area 
are listed on the next three pages. We are 
continually qualifying new agents. So if you 
can’t find an agent near you, call 8004474700 
toll-free. (In Illinois, call 800-3224400.) 

Each of our agents will be happy to sit down 
with you and appraise your insurance situation 
and to then give you his expert, objective 
opinion— without any obligation to you. 

Or to us. 

We’re glad to recommend him. Even though 
he may not always recommend us. 


ILLINOIS 

Aledo 

Ford n Maynard Agency 

Algonquin 

Thomas A, Dawson 

Alton 

Delano Insurance Agency 
Giazebrook Agency 
Queen Insurance Agency 

Amboy 

A. I). Grtgiesen Agency. Inc. 

Tuthill Insurance Agency 

Areola 

Dimond Bros. Agency 

Arlington 

Insurance & Engineering 
Service. Inc. 

Aurora 

Beebee Insurance 

Dean F. Weeks Insurance Agcv. 

Bartonville 

Barnelt-Sallee Insurance 
Service Inc. 

Beardstown 

Wm. H. De Sollar Ins. Agency 

Belleville 

Canavan Agency 
Hoppe Ins. Agency 
The Karl W. Jackson Co. 

The Niemeyer Agency. Inc. 

The Weber Agency 
Belvidere 

Grimm -Nash -Coleman Ins. Agcy. 

Bensenville 

Chester F. Franzen Agency 

Berwyn 

Del Bene tv Associates. Inc. 

Bloomington 

Brent Insurance Agency 
R. \\'. Gipson Agency, \nv.. 

Canton 

H. R. Johnson it Son 

Carbondate 

Bening Insurance Agency. Inc. 

Carlyle 

lmming Insurance Agency 

Carmi 

Kisners Insurance Agency 

Carterville 

Gentry Real Estate it Insurance 

Carthage 

Huston Ins. Agency 

Casey 

Clyde Staley 

Centralia 

Geary-Cooksey Agency 

Uvesay-Hudson Agency. Inc. 

The Redeker Agency 

Champaign 

Monier it Morrissey 

Tvler. Fletcher. Fink. Ltd. 

Charles B. Younger it Son. Inc. 

Charleston 

Everett W. Brown 

Chicago 

Alternatives Insurance Agency 
American Insurance Agency 
Brockhaus-Sr.h waller 
('.enter Financial Servic.es. Inc.. 
Com-Co Insurance Agency. Inc. 
Dann Brothers. Inc. 
F.ngelhard-Krogman it Co. 
Krickson-Suffredini it Co. 

Forst Insurance Agency 
W. ). Foster it Company 
Gardens Insurance Agency. Inc 
Great Lakes Agency. Inc. 

Hahn Agency. Inc. 

Frank B. Hafl & Co. of Illinois 
George Herrmann it Company 
Illinois R. B. Jones. Inc. 

Fred. S. James it Go. Inc. 

Don R. Jensen it Company 
R. B. Jones. Inc. of Chicago 
Juhl it Associates 
Howard D. Kern it Son Agency 
Ruffe). Eggert & Company 
J. Leon it Son 
Mack & Parker. Inc. 
Meeker-Magner Company 


Leo B. Menner it Company. Inc 
O'Malley it Me Kay. Inc. 
Paldauf-Barley it Company 
Rose-Tillman. Inc. 

Thomas M. Snow Ins. Agency 
Statewide Insurance Agency 
Albert Swanson \ Son 
Titan Agencies. Inc. 

Joseph M. Wiedemann \ Sons 
Chillicothe 

Turner it Truitt Agency 

Clinton 

Moots-Phillips 

Frank Polston Ins. Agency 

Coltax 

Nord Insurance Agency 

Collinsville 

The Lochmann Agency. Inc. 

Columbia 

Schiemer Insurance Agency 

Crystal Lake 

Bry-Lon. Ltd. 

Danville 
Jack K. Pipes 
Decatur 

Bennett it Shade Company 
Creighton- lackson Company 
Irish-Behnke it Company. Inc. 
Nuckolls, Whitacre. File it 
Assoc. 

Oe Kalb 

Wm. F. Wiltbergcr Co. 

Des Plaines 

Lee Insurance Agency. Inc. 

Dixon 

Walder .t Rhodes. Inc. 

East Dubuque 

Bank Tower Agency 
Tri-State Bancorporation. Inc. 

East Moline 

Adams-l.ratnm Insurance. Inc. 

East Peoria 

E. Peoria Ins. Agency. A 
Division of Benefits. Inc. 

Edwardsville 

Wilfred C. Kilers Agency 
Schmidt-Phillipe it Associates 

Elgin 

R. G. Hanchette Associates. Inc. 
Hoover- Bumidge. Realtors-c/o 
Richard G. Stone Agcy. 

Joe H. lones Agency 
Ix>uis J. Kunos 
Elk Grove Village 
Roanoke International 
Insurance Agency. Inc. 
Elmhurst 

Euclid Insurance Agencies. Inc. 

Evansville 

Leo L. Gross Insurance Agency 

Fairtoury 

Veatch Agency 

Farmer City 

Smith-)ohanns. Inc. 

Forreston 

Lawrence Trei Agency 

Freeport 

Bangasser it Bear Agency 
Bangs. Hildreth, Le Baron. Inc. 
Benecke-Gusloff-Haight 
Insurance Agency 
Chanman Agency 
Goraes it Stout Ins. Agency 
The (.'regan Agency 
The Marvin Agency 
The Schirmer Agency 
Ted A. Seely Agency. Inc 
Wright. Ellis, it Herrling. Inc. 
Galena 

Heron Insurance Service, Inc. 

Galesburg 

Galesburg Ins. Agency. Inc. 

Geneseo 

Lohman Brothers Agency 

German Valley 

Trei's Insurance Agency 

Granite City 

Ashby Agency 

Greenup 

Fred Wyldc 14 Company 


Hamilton 

Charles Serfass Insurance 

Hammond 

Eskridge Agency. Inc. 

Hampshire 

Petersen Insurance Agency 

Herrin 

|oe Dell’ Era it Associates. Inc. 

Highland 

I. M. Ruegger 

Hoopeston 

Tom Merrill it Company 

Hume 

Sam Cohen Insurance Agency 

Iroquois 

Associated Iroquois Ins. 
Agencies, Inc. 

Jacksonville 

Colton Insurance Agency 
Doyle-Shanle Agency. Inc. 

Joliet 

L. De Gens it Associates 
l ifer Si Stephen Insurance 
Agency 

Illinois Securities Company 
Mae Maloney Agency 
Clarence H. Olin Agency 

Kankakee 

The Whitney Ferris Insurance 
Agency. Inc. 

J. L. Le Claire & Sons 

Hugh P. Pierce Insurance Agcy 

Kewanee 

Lyle R. lager Agency 
Schmidt. Heinrich K Grice, lnt:. 

La Harpe 

Howd Insurance Agency 

La Salle 

The Duncan Insurance Office 

Latham 

Totter Insurance Agency 

Lawrenceville 

Cochran Insurance Agency 

Leal River 

Bill Motter Agency 

Lincoln 

Harris- Hod nett Agency. Inc. 

Lombard 

Bradley Insurance Agency 

Louisviile 

Burke-Harrison Agency 

Macomb 

Purdum-Bucher Agency 
Simpson Agency 

Marengo 

Ray Schwartz Ins. Agency 

Marion 

lackson it Gray Ins. Agency 

Marshall 

Cline's Ins. Agency ft Real 
Estate 

Martinsville 

Sweet Insurance Agency 

Mattoon 

The Check ley Agency 
Frank T. Miller 

Maywood 

lohnson it Quinley Insurance 

\i;rn, > 

Me Henry 
Kent C.orpnraton 

Metamora 

(',. J. Scheirer Ins. Agency 

Metropolis 

Brannon Bros. Insurance 
Agency 

Milford 

Associated Iroquois Ins. 
Agencies. Inc. 

Minonk 

Morrison Insurance Agency 

Moline 

lohnson -Flick Agency 
Oakleaf-Buils Agenc y. Ini 
George , ‘Pep" Young Agency 

Monmouth 

lohnson Insurance Agency 

Monticello 

Burgess it Cline Agency 

Morton 

Heiser Ins. Agency. Inc. 


Mount Carmel 

Mundv Ins. Agency 

Mount Carroll 

Huber it Law 

Mount Sterling 

Webber Insurance Agency 

Mount Vernon 

Ward Insurance Agency 

Mount Zion 

Me Gaughey Agency 

Naperville 

Howard A. Esser. Inc. 

Newman 

Booton k Morrow Agency 

Oak Park 

Arthur |, Moffett it Company 
loseph M. Nolan it Son. In« 

Paris. O'Day it Reed, Inc. 

Oregon 

Hollie |. Guist 
Haas it I tenth. Inc. 

Ottawa 

Insurance & Investment 
Planning. Inc. 

E. E. Tucker Ins. Agency 

Palatine 

|im Hastings Insurance 
Consultants 

lames F. Mazzanti Ins. Agency 
R. A. IVargny Agency 

Park Ridge 

Richard J. Hirsh 

Mr. Lennan Insurance Agcy.. Inc. 

Pecalonica 

Ferguson Agency. Inc. 

Pekin 

Griffin-Suttnn Ins. Agency. Inc. 

Peoria 

The Harley Boswell Ins. Agency 
The Charles A. Bryant Agency 
CaUender s. tlompany 
lames II. Hawk Ins. Agency 
Hor.ht Ins. Agency. Inc. 

Y. L. Hefner Ins. Agency. Inc. 
Iliff K Hauser Agency 
R. Long it Associates. Inc. 

Auren Giles Muir 
Harold J. Plack Agency 
Powers Insurance Agency. Inc. 
Bernard E. Rafoo) 

Soghetti Insurance Agency 

Petersburg 

C Stanley Gerties Agency 

Polo 

Schryver Insurance Agency 

Pontiac 

Potter Insurance Agency 

Princeton 

Bettasso it Associates. Inc. 

Prophetstown 

The Schuneman Agency 

Quincy 

Miller. Castle it Freiburg 

Rantoul 

Art Bartell Ins. Agency, Inc. 
Duitsman Ins. Agency. Inc. 

Red Bud 

Ackermann Agency, hit . 

Robinson 

Weber Ins. it Realty Brokers 

Rochelle 

lohn A. Carlson Ins. Agency 
kahler. Cillis Agency 

Rockford 

Arenz Insurance Agency 
Broadmoor Agency. Inc. 

Al Brown Agency. Inc. 

|ohn H. Camlin Co. 

Carlson Insurance Agency 
Sam H. Castelles Agenc y 
Hugh Deery Agency 
Fiorenza Agency. Inc. 

Marshall Grans Agency 
Great Lakes Mortgage Corp. 
Keystone Insurance Agency 
Peter I Leggero Agency. Inc. 

L. F. A. C. Agency, lnt 
Northern Illinois Mortgage Go. 
Ogilby Insurance Agency. Inc. 
Sparks. Crawford it- Sparks 
Swenson Agency 


The Weller Agency. Inc. 

|. B. (v Loren L. Whitehead 
Williams-Manny, Inc. 

Rock Island 

Me: F'arland-Budelier Insurance 

Rosemonl 

Marselos ft (Wanes Insurance 
Agency 

Rushville 

Long-Koth Insurance Agency 

Savanna 

Thomas Buck-Morse 
Insurance Agency 

Schiller Park 

United American Insurance 
Center. Inc. 

Sesser 

Crocker Insurance Agency 

Shelbyville 

Weakly Insurance Agency 

Sheldon 

The Snow Agency 

Skokie 

A. C. Thompson it Associates 

South Beloit 

kehoe Insurance Agency 

Springfield 

Forsyth Ins. Agency. Inc. 

Alvin S. keys ft Company 
Orr Insurance Agency. Inc. 

Sterling 

H. A. Detweiler 
Cliff lohn-Peterson ft Flock 
Agency 

Clayton R. Schuneman 
Wentsel. Wilkins. Ix>we ft 
Wheeler 

Stockton 

Robert II. Bauer 

Mas ters- Harrison Age ncy 

Streator 

Reynolds-West ft Associates 

Sullivan 

Horn Insurance Agency 

Sumner 

Orris M Wright 

Tinley Park 

The Hinz Company 

Toledo 

The Everhart Ins. Agency 

Trenton 

Pennington Insurance Agency 

Tuscola 

Waters Insurance Agency 

Cogdal ft Hobbs 

Vandalia 

Hon Bernhardt Ins. Agency 
Louis Squibb Ins. Service 

Warren 

Wagner Insurance Agency. Inc. 

Washburn 

Ireland ft Logan 

Walseka 

Associated Iroquois Ins. 
Agencies. Inc. 

Waukegan 

Wm. Schwartz ft Company 

Weldon 

kingston Insurance Agency 

Western Springs 

Affiliated Insurance 
Consultants. Inc. 

West Frankfort 

Standard Insurance Agency 

Winchester 

Sam Peak Insurance Agency 

Wood River 

Biggcrstaff-Brigman Insurance 
Agency 

Foutch-Webb Insurance Agent:; 

Woodstock 
Rardin-Long, Inc. 

INDIANA 

Anderson 

Associated Ins. Managers. Inc. 

Attica 

The Hayes Agency 

Bedford 

Reach ft Grove Agency. Inc. 


Bloomington 

Woodward Insurance, Inc. 

Brazil 

Bolin Agency, Inc. 

Camden 

The Pettiner Agency. Inc. 

Crawfordsville 

Clemen ts-Roscher Corp. 

Crown Point 

Fleming-Q)rbin ft Bates 
Insurance, Inc:. 

Culver 

State Exchange Finance Co. 

Dyer 

Robert Frey Ins. Agency 

East Chicago 

Voyt Insurance Agency 

Elkhart 

Cing Insurance Agency 
Old Reliable Ins. Agency. Inc 
Shultz Ins. Agency. Inc. 

Evansville 

Crown Ins. Agency. Inc. 
Monarch Ins. Agency. Inc. 
Southwestern Agency. Inc. 

|esse F. Stock Insurance. Inc. 

Fort Wayne 

Associated Ins. Managers. Inc. 

of Fort Wayne 
Fishering ft Marker. Inc. 
Lupke-Rice Associates 
O'Rourke, Andrews ft Maronev 
Paul F. Schwartz 
Wood Insurance Agency 
Francesville 

Frank A Witt Insurance Agcy. 

Franklin 

Union Bank ft Trust Co. 

Gary 

Charles Agency 

|ulie Rykovich Insurance Agcy. 

William A. Schmidt 

Goshen 

First National Ins, Agency. Inc. 

Greenfield 

William R. Blue. Inc. 

Hammond 

Ervin Associates 

The Lake County Agency. Ini:. 

Highland 

Riley (kimpany. Inc. 

Indianapolis 

Affiliated Agencies. Inc. 
Baldwin ft Lyons. Inc. 

Barnes Insurance Agency 
Barton. Curie ft Me Laron. Inc. 
F.. G. Bauer Agency. Inc. 

John |. Carey Ins. Agency 
Conner Insurance Agency 
Rod Davis Ins. Agency 
Bruce O. Dotts. |r. 

Gregory ft Appel. Inc. 
Hawthorne Agency. Inc. 
Insurance Agencies. Inc. 

Fisk Landers Insurance. Inc, 
Maxwell-Huff. Inc. 

Pruyn ft Herke. Inc. 
loseph Roth Ins. Agency. Inc. 
Savill-Schnieders-Kuehr 
Insurance Agency 
United Ins. Agencies 
The Herman C. Wolff Co.. Inc. 
Jeffersonville 

leffersonville Ins. Agency. Inc. 

Kendallville 

Wagner Insurance Agency. Inc. 

Kentland 

Prairie Realty Company. Inc. 

Kokomo 

|ohn L. kiley Ins. Agency 

La Porte 

J. Garland Taylor ft Sons. Inc. 

Marion 

Kleder ft Thompson. Inc. 

Merrillville 

Guffin, Mac I.ennan ft Bain 

Michigan City 

General Insurance Service. Inc. 

Monon 

Dick Me Elroy. Inc. 


Monticello 

Heiny Ins. Agency. Inc- 

Mount Vernon 

Bayer Agency. Inc. 

Muncie 

Brady-Boyce ft Miller Co. 
Morrison-Galliher, Inc- 

New Albany 

loran C. Lopp Agency 
Southern Indiana Insurance 
Agency. Inc. 

New Castle 

Thornhill-Uavis. Inc. 

New Haven 

kumming Insurance Agency 

Peru 

G. X. Summers 

Richmond 

Harrington-Hoch. Inc. 

Rushville 
Robert L. Scott 

Scottsburg 

lones Ins. Agency. Inc. 

Shelbyville 

Ray F. Breedlove Agency. Inc 
Stanley lones Agency. Inc: 

South Bend 

Perkins-Cassady-Neeser 

Agency 

Warren -Hornbeck Agency. Inc. 

Terre Haute 

Forrest Sherer. Inc:. 

Valparaiso 

Allanson Insurance. Inc. 

|. F. Burt ft Son 

Vincennes 

Bell Insurance Agency 

Wabash 

Baker Ins. Agency 

Warsaw 

Warsaw Insurance Agency. Inc. 

MINNESOTA 

Aitkin 

Security State Agency of 
Aitkin. Inc. 

Albany 

Stearns County Ins. Agency 

Albert Lea 

The Big Insurance Agency 
Freeborn National InS- Agcy. 

Alexandria 

Douglas County Ins. Agency 

Austin 

Austin National Company 
Strifert-Reynen-Capretz. Inc. 

Babbitt 

First State Insurance Agency 

Barnesville 

First Agency 

Bemidji 

Baumgartner. Inc. ft IPS. Inc. 

Benson 

First State Insurance Agency 

Blooming Prairie 

Cram Agency. Inc. 

Bloomington 

lames M. king. Inc. 

Blue Earth 

First National Insurance Agcy. 

Brainerd 

Opsahl Insurance Agency 
Rultger ft Ruttger Ins. Agcv. 
Breckenridge 
Farmers ft Merchants 

Breckenridge Agency. Inc. 
Brooklyn Center 
Hannay Agency. Inc. 

Burnsville 

Kraus-Anderson Agency. Inc. 

Cambridge 

Peoples State Agency 


Chaska 

Carver County Agency. Inc. 

Chisago City 

Dick Fisher Insurance Agency 

Cloquet 

Cloquet Northern Ins. Agency 
Independent Agency. Inc. 

Coleraine 

First National Agency 

Coon Rapids 

Insurance Service Gunter 

Cosmos 

Spreiter Agency. Inc. 

Cottonwood 

Insurance Service Agency 

Deer River 

Fadden Insurance Service 

Detroit Lakes 

Schiller Agency. Inc. 

Duluth 

Hunter Agency. Inc. 
I.iscomb-Hood-Mason Co. 
Overman-king Insurance Agcy. 
Prindle-lones Company 
Western Realty Company 
East Grand Forks 
East Grand Forks Ins. Agency 
Edina 

Valley Suburban Agency. Inc. 

Ely 

kovach-Shusta Agency. Inc. 

Excelsior 

Roger Hennessy Agency. Inc. 

Fairmont 

Roloff Insurance Agency 
Security Insurance Agency 

Faribault 

Oslrom Agency. Inc. 

Fergus Falls 

kronemann Insurance Agency 
Reitan-Larson Company 

Glencoe 

Nordin Insurance Center 

Grand Rapids 

Billeadeau Agency. Inc. 

Hastings 

Northwestern Insurance Agcy. 

Hibbing 

The Hibbing Insurance Agency 
Maletich Insurance Agency 

Hopkins 

Feudner Agency 
Hopkins Insurance Agency 

Hugo 

First State Insurance Agency 

Hutchinson 

Madsen Agency 

International Falls 

Bruggeman Insurance Agency 

Lake City 

Lake City Agency. Inc. 

Laketield 

F'irst State Bank Agency 

Lewiston 

Lewiston Insurance Agency 

Lindstrom 

The Victor Agency 

Litchfield 

First State Insurance Agency 

Little Falls 

Little Falls Insurance Agency 

Luverne 

First National Insurance Agcy. 
Northwestern Insurance Agcy. 

Mankato 

Mankato Insurance Agency 
Willard Agency, Inc. 

Marshall 

First National Insurance Agcy. 
Wilson-O'Brien Agency 
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Mazeppa 

Mazeppa Agency. Inc. 

Mendota Heights 

Mid America Insurance Agency 

Minneapolis 

Anker. Inc. 

Arnstrom Insurance Agency 
Paul Burke & Associates, Inc- 
Central Insurance Agency 
Chandler-Lang Agency. Inc. 
Gene Christensen Agency. Inc. 
Consumers. Inc. 

D & K Agency Corporation 
David Agency. Inc. 

Dworskv Agency. Inc. 

The Eichhom Agency. Inc. 

Elster Agency. Inc. 

P. M. Kndsley Company 
Fidelity Insurance Agency 
T. C. Field & Company of 
Minneapolis 
Hereid- Allen Agency 
Wesley ). Kelley Company 
Kelly Insurance Agency 
Knutson Insurance Agency 
Lestor Insurance Agency 
Marquette Insurance Agcy.. Inc. 
Mid-Continent Agencies. Inc. 
Minneapolis National Ins. 
Agency 

Murphy Insurance Agency. Inc. 
N'orastrom-Larpenteur Agency 
Olsen Agency 

Kenneth F. Peterson Company 
Pierce County Ins. Agency 
Pioneer Agency. Inc. 

). A. Price Agency. Inc. 
Price-Pickler Agency. Inc. 
RMM-lnsurance 
loseph H. Schanfeld Co. 
Stelzner Insurance Agency 
The Towle Company 
Traff it Associates. Inc. 
Turnbull Agency 
Twin City Insurance Agency 
Underwood- Kelliher Agency 
Minneota 

First Slate Insurance Agency 

Monticello 

Foster's Insurance Agency 

Moorhead 

Moorhead Agency. Inc. 

Mound 

Philbmok Insurance 

New Brighton 

Midwest Area. Inc. 

Northtield 

Northfield Insurance Agency 
The Northwestern Ins. Agency 

North St- Paul 

American Home Agency 

Osseo 

Northwestern State Ins. Agency 

Paynesvilte 

First State Insurance Agency 

Pine City 

First Insurance Agency 

Pipestone 

Pipestone Insurance Agency 

Plainview 

Nliller-Harrington Agency. Inc. 
Peoples Agency. Inc. 

Princeton 

John W. Barton Agency 

Procter 

First National Company 

Richfield 

Summit Agency of Richfield 

Robbinsdale 

Kudrna-Hakarinen Agency 
Robbinsdale Insurance Agency 

Rochester 

G. O. Brown Agency. Inc. 
Norbcrt I Fitzpatrick Agent y 
Walter C. Heins Agency, Inc. 

Roseville 

Anderson Agency. Inc 

SI- Cloud 

Mahowaid Insurance Agency 

St. Louis Park 

Associated General Agcy.. Inc. 


St- Paul 

Bachman- Anderson. Inc. 

C & S Agency. Inc. 

Gathcart Maxfield. Inc. 
Compass Agency. Inc. 

The Drew Agency. Inc. 

Ekblad. Pardee & Be well. Inc. 
F.ngberg-Schaber Agency. Inc. 

T. C. Field & Company 
W. A. Lang Company 
Northland Agency. Inc. 

The R. F. G. Company 
Robertson Agency. Inc. 

Valley View. Inc. 

Wight Agency. Inc. 

Wotfgram Agency. Inc. 

Sauk Centre 

First National Insurance Agcy. 

Slayton 

Murray County Insurance Agcy. 

South St. Paul 

Apollo Agency 
Snerman Insurance Agency 

Spring Lake Park 

Spring Lake Park Agency. Inc. 

Spring Valley 

First National Insurance Agcy. 

Stephen 

Farmers State Insurance Agcy 

Thiel River Falls 

Union State Insurance Agency 

Virginia 

Paul S. Logman Agency 
Pepelnjak Insurance Agency 

Wabasha 

First State Insurance Agency 

Waconia 

First National Agency of 
Waconia. Inc. 

Wadena 

M ). Ebner Insurance Agency 

Waite Park 

Pat ). Me Mahon Agency 

Walker 

Kenneth P. Schmidt Ins. Agcy. 

Wanamingo 

Village Insurance Service 

Waseca 

First National Insurance Agcy. 
Waseca Insurance Agency 

Wayzata 

Wayzata Agency. Inc 

Wheaton 

First State Insurance Agency 

White Bear Lake 

Beulke Agency. Inc. 

Willmar 

WiIJmar Insurance Agency 

Windom 

First National Insurance Agcy. 

Winona 

Winona Agency. Inc. 

Winsted 

J. ). Sterner Agency. Inc. 

Worthington 

Security Insurance Agency 

Zumbro Falls 

Zumbro Falls Insurance Agency 

WISCONSIN 

Appleton 

Coffey Agencies. Inc. 

Insurance Services. Inc. 
Zualzke Ins. Agency 

Ashland 

Harold Arnold Ins. Agency. Inc 
lim s Jerry Nemec Ins. Agency 

Augusta 

Dickinson Insurance Service 

Bancroft 

Judd Ins. Agency 

Baraboo 

Central Agency. Inc. 

Beaver Dam 

Fred rick- H aw I ey Agency 

Beloit 

Bort's A Corporation 

Berlin 

Kretzmann Agency. Inc. 

Brookfield 

First Associated Ins. Agencies 


Burlington 

Gulbranson-Larsen, Inc. 
Mangold Insurance. Inc. 

Butler 

Anchor- Butler Ins. Agency 

Cameron 

The Cameron Agency 

Chetek 

The Chetek Agency, Inc. 

De Pere 

Leo ). Wagner Ins. Agency 

Oe Soto 

|. C. Gillespie Ins, Agency 

Eau Claire 

Me Dermid Agency. Inc. 

Ellsworth 

The Service Agency. Inc. 

Evansville 

Eager & Sons 

Fond du Lac 

Paul Behnke Agencies. Inc. 
VVellens ft Son Ins. Agency 

Fort Atkinson 
Hedberg. Inc. 

Freedom 

Q>ffey Ins. Services 

Genoa City 

Bannister Ins. Agency 

Green Bay 

Feldhausen-Piehl Ins. Agency 
Joski Insurance Agency 
Mayhugh Ins. Agency. Inc. 
Mogenson Insurance Agency 
Winger Insurance, Inc. 
Janesville 

Green and Mac Donald. Inc. 
The Floyd Yeomans Agency 
Kaukauna 
Haen-Simon. Inc. 

Kenosha 

I. ). Bear & Son. Inc. 
Cunningham Insurance, Inc. 

Ed Morris Ins. Agency 
I R. Mulich Agency 
A. B. Schmitz Agency, Inc. 
George Timm & Co., Inc. 

Weber Agency. Inc. 

La Crosse 

Holley h Company, Inc. 

La Farge 

Robert P. Vo sen Agency 

Lake Geneva 

Interstate Ins. Exchange, Inc. 

Laona 

Laona Ins. Agency. Inc. 

Madison 

Durand Ins. Agency, Inc. 

Fish Si Schulkamp. Inc; 
Liddicoat-Boylan Ins. Agency 
Midwest Ins. Agency. Inc. 

Manitowoc 

Lindstedt-Hoffman Co. 

Marinette 

The luttner Ins. Agency 
Menomonee Falls 
Local Ins. Agency. Inc. 
Suburban Agency. Inc. 

Mercer 

l.eitch Agency 

Middleton 

Kassel & Kline. Inc. 

Milton Junction 

C. H. Anderson Agency 

Milwaukee 

Julius Bacher Agency. Inc. 
Badger Underwriters 
Boemer-Pfleger Agency, Inc. 
Carney-Rutter. Inc. 

Colberg Agency 
Dick & Reuteman Co. 

Karl R. Ebert & Associates. Inc 


Ericksen-Robertson-Rasey & 
Scott, Inc. 

A. L. Crootemaat tk Sons. Inc. 

VV. R. C.ustin & Associates. Inc. 
Insurance Management. Inc. 
Kendall Insurance Service 
Leedom. O'Connor & Noyes Co. 
Luchini-Possi K Associates. Inc. 
The Meigs & Cope Agency, Inc. 
Harry G. Packee Agency. Inc. 
Rebbolz Insurance. Inc. 

The Roberts Gompany 
Dick Scharf Ins. Agency 
Rud |. Talsky. Inc. 

Vel Insurance Agency 
Minocqua 

Hazlewood Insurance 
K. Farrell Krause Agency 

Monroe 

Schwartz Ins. Agency 

Mukwonago 

VV. D. Bissett Agency 

Neenah 

M. E. Manier Ins. Agency 

New Richmond 

Dowd-Reliance. Inc. 

Oconomowoc 

John P. Snyder. |r. Ins. Agency 

Park Falls 

F. A. kandutsch Agency. Inc. 

Peshtigo 

Eklund Ins. Agency. Inc. 

Platteville 

Scott A. Cairy Agency 

Portage 

Mattke Ins. Agency. Inc. 

Prairie Ou Chien 

Kieser. Sutton. Patterson 
Insurance. Inc. 

Racine 

Blandin Insurance Inc. 

Collins Insurance Service. Inc. 
David Ins. Agency. Inc. 

Al Simonsen-Sid Nelson 
Agent \ 

Rhinelander 

Chas. M. Gibson Agency, lot 

Rice Lake 

The Sims Agency 

Richland Center 

Goplin Ins. Agency. Inc. 

Rudolph 

Farmers & Merchants Ins. Agcy. 

St. Francis 

Kliebhan Ins. Agency 

Shullsburg 

O'Brien Insurance Agency 

Spring Valley 

Arneson Agency. Inc. 

Superior 

Holden Insurance Agency. Inc. 

Waukesha 

American Ins. Management 
Havcrstick. Cruy & Co.. Inc. 

Waupun 

Capital insurance Agency. Inc. 

Wausaukee 

R. 1.. Barron Agency 

Wauwatosa 

Courtney Ins. Agency 
Adolph E. Stelzl & Associates 

West Allis 

Hanerian \ katula Ins Agency 

West Bend 

A. C. Larson & Co. 

Wisconsin Dells 

Tri-City Agency. Inc. 

Wisconsin Rapids 
Ray Burchell Agency 

Woodville 

;. Woodville Insurance Agency 
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If you want your car 
waiting even when your plane 
is 2 hours late... 



join the Club. 



In this business, no one can 
make ironclad guarantees about any- 
thing. But you'll be delighted to know 
of this Hertz policy at U.S. airports: 
even if your plane’s 2 hours late, we'll 
do everything humanly possible to hold 
that reserved car for you. 

We created The Hertz #1 Club 
because you need rent-a-car problems 
like a hole in the head. 

As a member, you'll have a car 
preassigned before you even arrive. 


We believe you’ll find no other rent-a- 
car company can give you better as- 
surance of getting a car. 

As a member, you’ll step up to 
the counter and see your name clearly 
—on a rental agreement form that’s 
already been filled out for you. Just 
show your license and charge card, 
sign your name and go. 

And our practice is to give 
every Ford and other fine cars a 12- 
point safety check each time out. 


Your phone reservation will 
take just seconds... and so will drop- 
ping off your car with our express 
check-in service. 

Hertz is the worldwide leader 
in rent-a-cars. Because of innovations 
like The Hertz #1 Club. So join now. 
Anyone can— free. Just call toll free 

800-654-3131. Or tell us to 

enroll you at the Hertz 
counter. It’s that easy j' 
to join the Club. 

Hertz rents Fords and other fine cars. 


The Hertz 1 Club. 


e Mtnrz systim inc i»n 







Best by test. 


Rated as a superior value to much 
more expensive units, Pioneer’s 
SX-525 AM-FM stereo receiver 
delivers 72 watts of solid music 
power. Here's the faultless perform- 
ance you're searching for. And it's 
magnificently achieved with advanced 
circuitry and a wide range of features. 
The SX-525 is only S259.95, including 


walnut cabinet. It's rated best by 
experts the world over. 

U.S. Pioneer Electronics Corp., 
178 Commerce Rd., Carlstadt, 

New Jersey 07072 


dfiPIONEER 

when you want something better 


Evans 

AT-HOME * FOOTWEAR 



Tike me lit sue ft >r 
the holidays. 


Vanguard In the lorefronl of fashionable comfort with rich espresso grain leather, 
camel fleece lining Ai most fine men's shoe and department stores. Or write LB Evans 
Son Co., Wakefield, Mass. 01880. All Evans slippers and casuals are made in the U S A 


BOOKTALK 

Still think playing pro ball is fun? 
Peter Gent's first novel will fix that 


P eter Gent, who labored for several sea- 
sons as a Dallas Cowboy receiver, has 
undergone a startling metamorphosis: he ap- 
pears now as Peter Gent, author of the best- 
selling novel Sot ili Dallas laris I Morrow. 
S7.95). As fiction the book leaves a lot to be 
desired, but as a study of the lives pro foot- 
ball players lead it merits serious consider- 
ation. 

One of the oddities of sports literature is 
that football has yet to produce any long lie- 
lion of genuine quality. Don Dclillo's End 
/ ant and James Whitehead’s Jotncr come 
dose, but both get bogged down exactly as 
North Dallas Forty does in attempts to use 
football as a metaphor for American vio- 
lence. By comparison, there are some uncom- 
monly line baseball novels (notably those by 
Bernard Malamud. Mark Harris and Robert 
Coover). I'he question has never been given 
thoughtful critical scrutiny, but it may be 
simply that the pastoral nature of baseball 
lends itself more readily to workable meta- 
phor than docs the violent confusion of foot- 
ball. There is plenty of both v iolencc and con- 
fusion in North Dallas Forty. The violence is 
intentional. The confusion is not, 

There is a seeming order to the novel's 
structure bach of the seven chapters covers 
one day in the life of Phil Elliott, a (surprise! I 
w ide receiver for a Dallas pro team. But Gent 
has made extensive use of the llashback tech- 
nique. and a John P. Murquand he is nol: his 
shifts from present to past are awkward, and 
the reader is frequently befuddled by them. 

One must be charitable, however, not 
merely to apostate w ide receivers but to lirst 
novelists in general, and structure may be the 
most difficult furtive technique to master. 
Even though he wobbles back and forth be- 
tween past and present. Gent does manage to 
draw up a credible plot and to build his novel 
steadily to its conclusion. He makes the 
obligatory author's disclaimer "all the 
characters in this book arc fictitious." and so 
forth but it reads for all the world like a 
gridiron roman d clef, and a number of peo- 
ple associated with the Cowboys are likely to 
read il with the shock of recognition. Chief 
among them would seem to he Clint Murchi- 
son. Tom Landry. Don Meredith and Bob 
Hayes: suffice it to say that the last two will 
enjoy the book considerably more than the 
lirst two. 

For that matter, the only people in pro 
football who are going to like the novel much 
arc the game's iconoclasts: if Dave Mcggye- 
sy had written a novel instead of Oat a/ Their 
League it would have been like North Dallas 
Forty. Which is to say that the players in 
Gent’s world arc not the beefy humanitarians 
the NFI. would like us to think them, but in- 
conihmrrt 



Every man wants BlackVelvet in his stocking. 

Give the smooth, imported whisky from Canada. 

And for the holidays, give Black Velvet in the attractive drums. 

Every man wants Black Velvet. And every woman too. 




The International Com| 


Where in (he world is 

Owens-Illinois? One BJ 

place you'll find The 

International Company |H MQB 

at work is Great Britain. 

Our affiliate. United Glass. 

makes distinctive glass 

containers and closures for 
such products as fine Scotch whisky 
enjoyed around the globe. 


Belgium has a 

centuries-old tradition of craftsmanship in^^ 
glass. Our affiliate there. Durobor, keeps it 
alive in an elegant line of hand and machine- 
made tableware. 0*1 has an interesting Good 
Neighbor Policy: only 40 United States citizens 
are employed among the 33.000 people who 
work for our international companies. 


Our affiliate in Pisa, Kimble 
Italiana, manufactures glass 
tubing used in such products as 
ampuls, vials and syringes for 
the health care market. And 
O-l affiliates in Germany, ^ 
England and Mexico . * r 
are major manufac- , I j 
turers of glass 

tubing products. | fff| 


Latin America is home for 
The International Company, too. Supermarkets 
and convenience foods are becoming part of the 
South American lifestyle. Our affiliates in Venezuela, 
Brazil and Colombia produce a wide variety of 
glass containers to meet the demands of this 
growing affluence. 


iny And Where We Are. 




ners 


0-1 affiliate com- 
panies in Germany 
produce glass, plastic 
and corrugated contai 
One of them, 
is a major supplier of 
glass bottles to the 
German beer, wine 
and food industries. 


In Australia, O-I's affiliate is 
Hygienic-Lily, a name as well- 
known "down under" for quality 
and plastic convenience 
goods as O-I's Lily Division 
is in the U.S.A. Since we're in 
many of the same businesses 
around the globe as we are in 
the U.S., we enjoy a two-way 
technology flow. That's one 
reason why 0-1 benefits from 
technical assistance agree- 
ments in 23 foreign countries. 


uoes tne name basaxi-uwens ring 
a bell? It does in Tokyo, where O-I's 
Japanese affiliate produces a full 
line of machine-made glass stemware. 


wwww 

Our foreign affiliates and subsidiaries operate 
more than 70 plants in 17 countries. And we export 
our U.S. products to more than 65 nations. Sales 
outside the U.S. by 0-1 affiliates, owned 50% or 
more, will exceed $550 million in 1973. O-I's balance 
of payments: a plus $32 million last year. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


Toledo, Ohio 43666 



BOOKTALK continued 



When the 
moment is worth 
remembering 
enjoy a cigar that’s 
hard to forget. 

A long, slender, 
mild-tasting A&C 
Grenadier. 

You're ahead in 
flavor with A&C’s 
unique blend of 
choice imported 
and domestic 
tobaccos. 

Available with 
light or dark wrapper. 

Get behind an 
A&C Grenadier. 

Or try a Panatela, 
a Saber or any one 
of A&C's other 
sizes and shapes. 


Real flavor, quality tobaccos 
. and a great shape 

keep Grenadiers up front. 


Antonio y Cleopatra. 
Look ahead. Buy the box. 


secure, vioicnce-pronc hulks who get high for 
the game on drugs, who soothe postgame 
blues with booze, and who indulge them- 
selves in an endless round of sexual satisfac- 
tions, some of them bizarre. 

Phil Elliott is the veteran wide receiver who 
has fallen to the second string and feels 
strongly that his insouciant manner and hos- 
tility to football's various sacred cows have 
more to do with his demotion than his perfor- 
mance on the field. As the narrator, he is at 
once insider and outsider; he is a part of the 
team and detests being on the bench. But he 
is also a counter-culluritc who reads books, 
smokes pot and views the world he inhabits 
with condescending detachment. 

A good deal happens to Elliott in the 314 
pages of North Dallas Forty, and a good deal 
of it cannot be described in the pages of a 
family maga/inc. This is not the sports book 
for grandma or for sonny, unless grandma or 
sonny happens to be unusually salty. But if 
much of what Gent describes is offensive, by 
and large it has the ring of authenticity. He 
has, after all, been there himself; he may be 
talking out of school, but there is no reason 
to think he is fibbing. 

What Gent has to say is that the medicine 
chests of pro football locker rooms arc filled 
with potent uppers and pain-killers: "I 
hopped up and sat on top of one of the equip- 
ment trunks and watched the eye-blinking, 
jaw-working and lip-licking that indicated 
several of my teammates were beginning to 
feel the effects of their amphetamines." He 
says that a player is forced to compete against 
both opponents and teammates: "There is 
no team, no loyalty, no camaraderie: there is 
only him alone." He says that fear is ever- 
present: ". . . the one thing that makes a 
professional football player [is] intense and 
constant fear." r 

Those are serious charges, and whether 
they have been satisfactorily answered by the 
pro football Establishment is very much open 
to question. It must be said, however, that 
they have been made before, ad nauseam, 
and things seem to go on as usual. Therefore 
North Dallas Forty is less interesting for its 
predictable muckraking than for its poignant 
attempt to tell us what it is really like to be a 
pro football player. 

"Football players aren't people who leave 
home to try and play football," Gent writes. 
"They are football players who come home 
to try and play people." That is the novel's 
real theme. Football players are "not like 
other people" because the tierce pressures of 
the game, and the equally tierce joy of play- 
ing it, consume their existence. 

It is too bad that Gent does not concen- 
trate on that. Instead, he trots out a squad of 
themes— violence, homosexuality and the 
like— that clutter the book, Still, North Dal- 
las Forty is a surprisingly good novel — for a 
wide receiver. 

—Jonathan Yardlky 




If nobodyfe offered you a job 
with a 30-day paid vacation, 
read this. 


Air Force Opportunities. Box A 
Randolph AFB, Texas 78148 


High Sehoo!_ 

Address 

City 

State 

Soc Sec. 9 


Zip _ 

Age 


Find yourself 
in the Air Force. 


The Air Force offers a 30-day paid vacation in your first 
ear— and that's only the beginning. The- benefits start the sec- 
nd you start with us. Benefits that make your starting salary i 
/orth much, much more. 

Like free dental and medical care. Money -saving buys 
at our commissaries and exchanges. 

Wide-open opportunities to continue 
your education— for free. Low-cost 
travel on commercial airlines, or free 
on Air Force planes that happen to be 
going your way. Free food, clothing j 
and housing. And no worries about l — 

business setbacks that could eliminate your job. As for your job . . . 

Y ou choose it— and if it's available, we guarantee it before you sign upl 

What are you most interested in? Mechanics? 

Medical? Electronics? We have all these and many more. 

We'll train you. And pay you while you learn. 

You'll wind up with a rewarding job. With real responsibil- 
ties. With skill and experience that civilian employers prize. 

Want more reasons to join? You can get them all, right down 
o the nitty-gritty, if you contact your local Air Force 
Recruiter. Or call 800-447-4700, toll free (in Illinois 
rail 800-322-4400). Or just send in the coupon. 

And start planning those 30-day paid 
f acations. 



Physical tituc^K is inraroflHc* 

» 


The time to begin is when you’re young. In school. 
Like your children. 

Because a regular program of physical education 
can do wonders for any boy or girl. When they're 
physically fit, kids are a lot less prt>ne to all the child- 
hood illnesses and runny noses. Less likely to miss 
days at school. More likely to perform up to their 
natural abilities. 

Physical fitness can change insecure, uncertain 
children into outgoing, healthy achievers. And more 
than that, a regular program of exercise when they’re 
growing up can stand them in good stead as adults. 

That's why we urge you to support the Physical . 


Education program in your schools and to encourage 
your children to participate. Get to know your 
children’s physical education instructors as well 
as the other teachers. 

After all, it’s just as important to educate their 
bodies as it is their minds. 


The President's Council on Physical 
Fitness and Sports 

Washington, D.C., 20201 




SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


THE REBELLION CONTINUES 

The controversial Tunney sports bill, 
which provides for a degree of federal su- 
pervision of amateur sport (Scorecard, 
Oct. 8), has been watered down a bit as 
it moves toward its moment of decision 
in the Senate. Part of the vitiating pro- 
cess is another bill proposed to the House 
of Representatives by Congressman Bob 
Mathias, the Olympic decathlon cham- 
pion in 1948 and 1952. which avoids fed- 
eral control and deals only with the 
Olympics. 

The much criticized U.S. Olympic 
Committee is adamantly against theTun- 
ney bill but supports the Mathias one. 
Athletes generally favor Tunney and re- 
ject Mathias, much to the distress of Phil- 
ip O. Krumm. president of the USOC. 
When Krumm became president of the 
Olympic Committee after the 1972 
Games at Munich, one of his first moves 
was to name seven athletes to the USOC 
board of directors, a gesture of concili- 
ation toward the outspokenly discontent- 
ed competitors. The seven in turn cre- 
ated an advisory council of representa- 
tives from 33 Olympic sports. This 
council met for the first lime earlier this 
month in Chicago, where its prime topic 
was the Tunney sports bill. Krumm and 
USOC executive director Don Miller 
spoke to the group to explain their op- 
position to it. 

"You're not getting anything from it,” 
Krumm said. “I can't find any merit in 
any part of the bill. It's the worst thing 
that can happen to this country, to ev- 
eryone in this room. I for one am going 
to do everything I can to keep rotten pol- 
itics out of sport." 

Willie Davenport, 1968 Olympic hur- 
dle champion, asked. "Why is a federal 
board, appointed by the President, con- 
firmed by the Senate, and containing at 
least one athlete, rotten politics? Can't 
we trust anyone but you? Sure it's a bu- 
reaucracy. But we've got a bureaucracy 
now. and one that's not doing its job." 

After Krumm and Miller left, the ath- 
letes voted on a resolution in support of 


the Tunney bill. When Krumm phoned 
later to find how the vote had gone, he 
was told the resolution had passed by a 
25-4 vote. "Oh my God," he said. 

GOLDEN OLDIES 

As indicated a couple of months ago 
(Scorecard, Sept. 24), Australia has 
turned to the past in its effort to regain 
the Davis Cup. For this weekend's semi- 
final matches against Czechoslovakia in 
Melbourne, the Aussies named Ken 
Rosewall. 39. Mai Anderson. 38, Rod 
Laver, 35, and John Newcombe. 29. 
Rosewall returns to Davis Cup compe- 
tition after an absence of 17 years. Laver 
last played for the cup 1 1 years ago. 

The senescent quality of the Aussie 
cuppers strengthens the feeling that ten- 
nis Down Under is going under. Only_a 
few outstanding young prospects are on 
the horizon, and none of them was good 
enough to be picked ahead of the elderly 
stars. But if Australia's future is bleak, 
its immediate present is bright. American 
tennis expert Bud Collins said. "It might 
be the oldest Davis Cup team in history, 
but it is also probably the best." 

A SLICE OF THE PIE 

Next week's rich sequence of college 
football games, climaxed Saturday after- 
noon by Ohio Statc-Michigan and USC- 
UCLA, has been well ballyhooed by tele- 
vision and will please most football fans. 
The only sounds of protest are faint cries 
from places such as Xavier University in 
Cincinnati, which has never appeared on 
an NCAA televised game. It is not that 
Xavier feels it should be on TV instead 
of, say, Ohio State. Not at all. What both- 
ers Xavier is simply that these rich 
NCAA football shows on television arc 
in direct competition with its own mod- 
est gate. To be specific, Xavier had a 
home game scheduled with Toledo Uni- 
versity for Saturday, Nov. 24. Because it 
was obvious that Xavier-Toledo was not 
going to entice many folks from the tube, 
the game was shifted to Friday after- 
noon, a day earlier. A game played at 2 


p.m. on a Friday is not going to attract 
many people either, especially since Ne- 
braska-Oklahoma is on TV that after- 
noon, but at least those who do come, in- 
cluding the players and coaches, will be 
able to watch the big games on Saturday. 

The irony does not amuse Xavier Ath- 
letic Director Jim McCaffcrty. who says 
he has no criticism of the NCAA's ef- 
forts to put its best games on television. 
What he does question is the inequity. 
The big football schools not only gain 
large chunks of TV money, their televised 
efforts directly and adversely affect the 
already meager income of schools such 
as Xavier, whose football program is 
struggling for survival. McCaffcrty says, 
"1 think the NCAA should put part of 
its TV revenue into a fund for schools 
that never appear on its televised games." 

LIKE MOUNT EVEREST 

News in the American Basketball Asso- 
ciation continues to be made by bad- 
tempered coaches. A few days after Bill 
van Breda Kolff's four-technical night 
(Scorecard. Nov. 12). Bobby Leonard 
of the Indiana Pacers came close to that 
performance with three technicals. But 



despite his numerical inferiority, Leon- 
ard topped van Breda Kolff's show of 
temperament by throwing the Pacers' 
ball rack at the referee. This set a nev^ 
high, or low, in childish behavior for 
Leonard, whose previous extreme had 
been a petulant scattering of books and 
papers from the scorers' table during an 
earlier game. 

Leonard was fined SI. 000, the largest 
fine ever levied by the ABA. and was 

continued 
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suspended long enough to miss a Pacer 
game against Utah. The only grace note 
in all this was the coach's answer when 
he was asked why in the world he had 
thrown the ball rack. “Well, it was right 
there," he explained. 

PERCENTAGE PLAYER 

After O. J. Simpson carried the ball 39 
limes in one game a couple of Mondays 
ago to break Harry Newman’s ancient 
National Football League record for 
most carries in one game, the Detroit 
News revealed something else about 
Newman that Simpson would dearly love 
to match. That was Harry's contract. 
Newman was a big gate attraction and a 
shrewd bargainer. The former Michigan 
star signed with the New York Giants 
for SI 1,000, a pretty good sum in those 
days, and 10' ; of the Giants’ gate re- 
ceipts: in his second season his share was 
raised to 20' , . In Newman's day profes- 
sional football crowds rarely went much 
beyond 30,000, and tickets cost only a 
dollar or two , Tire wight Simpson broke 
Newman’s ball-carrying record he did it 
before 76,000 spectators who had paid 
from S5.50 to SI 2 for their seats. Let's 
see, O.J.— 20' : ; of 76,000 times an av- 
erage of let's say S8 a seat times seven 
home games a year. . . . 

SHAGGY SWIMMER STORY 

The Swimming Hall of Fame in Fort 
Lauderdale. Fla. has a dog as its official 
mascot. The breed? Spitz. The dog’s 
name? 

AND THEY'RE LUCKY, TOO 

Striking a blow for the amateur golfer, 
an eight-handicap player from San Fran- 
cisco named Hal GeverU says he is not 
too impressed by most of the sub-70 
rounds turned in by louring profession- 
als. "By PGA tournament recommenda- 
tions,” says Gcvertz. "fairways are 
mowed every day to a uniform height. 
Professional golfers detest fluffy lies: the 
average amateur gets fluffy lies every 
round. The greens are cut and rolled to 
a height of three-sixteenths of an inch, 
usuallyevery morning and sometimes ev- 
ery night, too. There is no inconsistency 
in the height of the grass on the greens 
when the pros play, no unfixed ball 
marks, no loose impediments, no newly 
applied top dressing. Usually, there arc 
catcher's mitt greens that hold the shots, 
and to give the pros additional comfort 


the galleries that gather around the 
greens form a target, as well as a back- 
stop for stray shots. 

"Tournament roughs are cut to four 
or five inches in height, and crowds of 
spectators tramp down the rough adja- 
cent to the fairways, thus giving the pros 
more areas for good lies. Amateurs often 
lose golf balls in the rough, but profes- 
sionals don't." 

Gcvertz concludes, ”1 think we ama- 
teurs should be awarded about five 
strokes per round." 

A-HUNTING WE WILL GO 

Threequick huntingstories. First, a Min- 
nesota man named Arthur Holz shot a 
big buck and lashed it to his snowmo- 
bile for safekeeping. When he came back 
an hour later, the snowmobile was miss- 
ing. Holz followed the trail and found a 
bear dragging away deer and snowmobile 
together. He yelled, and the bear dropped 
his prize and ran off. When the bear, hun- 
gry for either deer or snowmobile, came 
back later, another member of Holz 
hunting party shot it. 

Second, on a country road near Battle 
Ground, Wash.. Dennis Hammond was 
dressing out his newly shot deer when a 
car pulled up. Two men hopped out and 
came over to look at the hunter's prize. 
As Hammond chatted amiably with one 
of the men, the other quietly walked back 
to the car, took out his own rifle and hi- 
jacked the deer at gunpoint. 

Finally, in Iowa mules are used for 
coon hunting. In fact, one hunting area 
near Decorah has a sign saying coon 
HUNTING WITH MULES ONLY. The 
mules are used because they arosurefoot- 
ed in the dark, don't stumble over logs 
or rocks and don't mind dogs running 
under their legs or hunters shooting off 
their backs. Prices for a trained mule 
range from S600 to SI ,2C0. They can also 
be used to hunt rattlesnakes. Just thought 
you’d like to know. 

LEG IT 

The first entry received for the initial run- 
ning of the Maryland Marathon next 
Saturday bore the name Katherine Swit- 
zer. Kathy Switzer is the woman who 
made headlines in 1967 when she forced 
her way into the Boston Marathon and 
had to wrestle herway past outraged of- 
ficials. At the time, many thought the 
Switzer gambit was a stunt, but in the 
years since, the 26-year-old Ms. Switzer 


has demonstrated the legitimacy of her 
running skills. 

"We aren't weird." she says of wom- 
en marathoners. "The public has to ac- 
cept that. And we aren't weaklings. 
There's a terrible fear that running far- 
ther than 1,500 meters might strain us. 
but I think we have a tremendous po- 
tential that has not been realized.” 

Marathon promoters have changed 
since 1967 and, recognizing the promo- 
tion value of women entrants, actively 
seek them out. The remarkably attractive 
Ms. Switzer would now like one more 
change. "If I finish 10th in a race," she 
said, "and there are 15 trophies, I'd much 
rather have the lOth-placc prize than a 
first-place one for women. We should be 
rewarded on merit, not sex." 

PLUS FACTOR 

It was duly noted earlier this football 
season (Scorecard, Sept. 24) that the 
University of Mississippi's press book 
had listed the score of Louisiana State's 
last-second victory oveT Ole Miss in 1912 
as "Ole Miss 16. LSU 10+7." After 
LSU's5l 14 squelching of Mississippi a 
couple of Saturdays ago. the LSU stu- 
dent newspaper ran the following head- 
line over its report of the game: olf miss 
14, lsu 10 + 7+6+7+7+7+7. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Bob Devaney, Nebraska athletic direc- 
tor: "Johnny Rodgers is not only the 
greatest athlete I ever coached, he is the 
greatest athlete I have ever seen. The only 
thing he could not do real well was drive 
a car." 

• Dick Selccr, University of Wisconsin 
assistant coach, on how coaches handle 
the frustrations of a losing season: 
"When I get frustrated, I go home and 
pick a fight with my wife. I'm 5-5 for 
the season at home." 

• Tody Smith, Houston Oiler defensive 
end: "The Chicago Bears are very phys- 
ical. but I would not say that they are dirt- 
ier than anybody else. Let's just say they 
are extremely overt." 

• Dennis Nelson, Baltimore Coll offen- 
sive tackle, w hen sportswriters surround 
him after a game: "Leave me alone. I'm 
a lineman. I want to be obscure." 

• Johnny Carson, on reports that Spiro 
Agnew might be a part ow ner of a team 
in the proposed World Football League: 
"Who’d want to watch a team called the 
Chicago Nolo Contenderes?" end 
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Who picks up the 
grocery bills when the 
breadwinner’s laid up? 


When you’re sick or injured and can't work, a State Farm Disability 
Income Policy helps keep the family going. 



With money every month 
to help with the food bills, 
the car payments or the 
mortgage. Or the dental bills 
or the kids’ education. 


Disability isn’t a pleasant 
thing to think about. But it’s 
something you really should 
prepare for, before the 
unthinkable happens. 


Your nearby State Farm 
agent can make it a lot easier 
for you. He’s always there to 
give you the guidance you 
need. To answer your 
questions and help you work 
out the income policy that’s 
just right for your family. 


Money you need for the 
people you love. Plus the 
personal attention 
you deserve. 

It’s all part of 
State Farm 


person- 
to-person health insurance. 


STATE FARM MUTUAL AUTOMOHH E INSURANCE COMPANY. Homo Office: Bloomington, Illinois 


Like a good neighbor, State Farm is there 
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DOUBLE JEOPARDY 
FOR THE BRUINS 


T hey sit on opposite sides of the Bos- 
ton Bruins’ dressing room, unmind- 
ful of each other because of a paneled 
pole between them that probably keeps 
the fusty old Boston Garden from fall- 
ing down. In a few minutes the Bruins 
will take the ice against the champion 
Montreal Canadiens, but now Phil Es- 
posito (see cover) and Bobby Orr — the 
National Hockey League’s only two-man 
team — are psyching themselves for The 
Great Hockey Show they soon will be 
staging once again. 

The room is strangely quiet as Espo- 
sito stands up and winks at the red horn 
suspended from the shelf above his seat. 
When Esposito’s grandmother gave him 
the horn, she assured him it would al- 
ways ward off the malocchio, the evil eye. 
Now the superstitious Esposito would 
rather play on roller skates than miss his 
pre-game wink. Sitting down, Esposito 
pulls on a tattered black T shirt, making 
sure it is inside out and backwards, and 
pins a St. Christopher medal to his sus- 
penders. Then he deliberately sets his 
hockey stick onto the carpeted floor 
squarely between his outstretched legs, 
with the taped blade pointing in a north- 
west direction, and places his black and 
white gloves palms up alongside the butt 
end of the stick. At this precise instant 
Frosty Forristall, the team’s assistant 
trainer, appears with a container of baby 
powder and splatters it on the blade of 
Esposito's stick. As Forristall walks 
away, Esposito looks sharply around for 
some unlucky omen, like a turned-over 
paper cup or, shriek, crossed hockey 
sticks. 

Across the room Orr has been casu- 
ally rolling two sticks together in his 


Boston came through a mini-Stanley 
Cup week with a tenuous hold on 
first place — and the icy realization 
that it is basically a two-man team 

by MARK MULVOY 


hands. Suddenly he gets up, puts aside 
one of the sticks and walks around the 
room, tapping each of his teammates on 
the leg with the remaining stick. When 
Orr finishes, the Bruins line up single file 
for the short walk to the ice. Counting 
heads and helmets, Esposito motions 
Ken Hodge into the 15th position in the 
line, falls in behind Hodge and tells the 
backup goaltender — Rookie Ken Brod- 
erick — to follow him. It is time to get the 
show on the road. 

Like Ruth and Gehrig, Cousy and 
Russell, Hornung and Taylor, Esposito 
and Orr dominate their sport from the 
box office to the record books to the play- 
ing surface. They sell out nearly every- 
where, even at times in sunny California, 
and when one of them does not win the 
scoring championship and/or the Most 
Valuable Player award, the other usual- 
ly does; indeed, they have taken the last 
five scoring titles and four of the last five 
MVP trophies- Last week Esposito and 
Orr had their act in peak form as the dras- 
tically revamped Bruins, playing with 
seven newcomers in the lineup, collided 
head on with the New York Rangers and 
the Canadiens in a mini-Stanley Cup 
showdown. When the week's curtain 
came down, Boston was somehow cling- 
ing tenuously to first place in the East. 

Poor Esposito. While most of Orr’s 
hockey accomplishments already are leg- 
end, Esposito still cannot shake the 


♦ 


image of ‘‘garbage collector” that was 
thrust on him during his days with the 
Chicago Black Hawks. Throughout his 
10 years in the NHL Esposito has spenf 
perhaps 15°/,, of his ice time playin§ 
alongside either Orr or Bobby Hull, and 
he admittedly has suffered by compar- 
ison. Orr and Hull are the game's blond 
bombers, matinee idols and pinup post- 
er boys, and their scrubbed faces appear 
in countless commercial messages, lq 
contrast, Esposito is a slow, plodding 
skater with features the opposite of fair. 
Except for Lou Angotti of the St. Louis 
Blues, he has the worst case of five o’clock 
shadow in hockey. ‘‘When I scored 76 
goals three years ago," Esposito says, *‘I 
was not offered one new major endorse- 
ment." Still, he recognizes his identity 
problem and seems to be reconciled to 
the fact that large advertisers shun him. 

"You can’t compare Orr and me or 
Hull and me," he says. "They bring peo- 
ple to their feet. They are spectacular 
players. Orr is the best player in the game; 
I know it and I admit it. I also kno* 
that my role is to score goals, to pick up 
loose pucks and put them behind the 
goaltender any way I can. So that's what 
I try to do — and the people still call me 
a garbage collector. That’s life. I’m 
afraid.” 

Despite what others say about him, E^ 
posito is the complete center, as he 
proved conclusively in Team Canada's 
games with the Soviet Union last year. 
He is tall and strong, as was that prince 

continued 

Even the kingly Orr was brought down to ic% 
at times, while all the league feared the blasts 
of Montreal's sharpshooter Yvan Cournoyer. 
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DOUBLE JEOPARDY continued 


of centers, Jean Beliveau, and a man to 
cause terror whenever he skates within 
20 feet of the net. He has hockey’s best 
wrist shot, although he prefers to call it 
a snap shot, and he invariably shoots 
without looking at the net. “I have de- 
veloped a feel for where it is, just as John 
Havlicek has a knack for knowing where 
the basket is,” Esposito says. “Besides, 
taking even the quickest look wastes pre- 
cious time." He estimates that maybe 
80% of his goals each season come on 
either snap shots fairly close in to the goal 
or artful deflections. Once stationed in 
front of the net, the 210-pound Esposito 
is a difficult man to dislodge. He uses his 
long arms and a powerful body to fend 
off defensemen while waiting for one of 
his wings, Wayne Cashman or Ken 
Hodge, to get the puck from the corners 
or for Orr to blast away from the blue 
line. Sometimes, though, he pays a phys- 
ical price for staking out his position; two 
weeks ago he lost sight of an Orr shot 



New boy In goal, Montreal: Wayne Thomas. 


and the puck broke his nose. He was 
lucky to be playing at all, having suffered 
a severe knee injury in the playoffs last 
April. 

Esposito, Hodge and Cashman have 
scored more points than any other NHL 
line since Harry Sinden, then the Boston 
coach, first tried them together in 1969. 
Hodge, a 6' 2", 210-pound right wing, is 
a combination corner man and goal scor- 
er, while Cashman, one of the three best 
punchers in the NHL, confines most of 
his activity to the corner boards. The 
pugnacious Cashman usually starts his 
fights with a decided advantage; he is a 
southpaw, something his opponents for- 
get until his left hand has connected half 
a dozen times. “Without Cashman and 
Hodge,” says Esposito, “I wouldn't 
score half as many goals.” 

Unlike most high-scoring lines, Espo- 
sito, Cashman and Hodge have not yet 
acquired a fancy nickname on the order 
of Buffalo's French Connection (severed 
now with Center Gilbert Perreault side- 
lined by a broken leg) and New York’s 
Gag (Goal-a-Game) Line. Boston fans 
have offered a number of possibilities, 
however. One suggested Esposito’s Mos- 
quitoes, because “they buzz, hum and 
draw blood." Another lobbied for the 
CHE line, because "they are revolution- 
ary, like Che Guevara." 

The Mosquitoes were scoring goals at 
a record pace as the Bruins buzzed into 
New York in midweek to play the strug- 
gling Rangers, who had not won a game 
in seven starts and faced a wholesale 
shakeup if they did not beat Boston. 
These were the same Rangers who had 
handily disposed of the Bruins in the 
opening round of the Stanley Cup, but 
now they seemed helplessly adrift on the 
ice floes of the NHL. As a none-too-gen- 
tle reminder of the realities of November 
1973, General Manager Emile Francis 
told the Rangers, "Don't send your laun- 
dry to the cleaners.” 

Esposito, with 16 goals in 12 games, 
Hodge with 10 and Cashman with five 
had thus far outscored 10 of the NHL’s 
16 teams, including the Rangers. Never- 
theless. that fact depressed Sinden, now 
the Boston general manager. "People 
think we're a two-man and one-line 
team,” Sinden said before the game, 
“and it scares me to think they may be 
right.” 

Sinden’s fears were realized that night 
as the Rangers rudely routed the Bruins 
7-3. New York’s Larry Popein, a rookie 



coach fighting to save his job, assigned 
his strongman. Center Walter Tkaczuk. 
the job of neutralizing Esposito, and 
though Tkaczuk followed him every- 
where except the Boston dressing room, 
Esposito managed to score two more 
goals— his 17th and 18th of the year. Orr 
got the final Boston goal with an assist 
from Esposito — did someone say two- 
man team?— but Boston never truly 
threatened New York's early lead. 

Back in Boston, the Bruins and the C'a- 
nadiens arrived at Logan Airport at just 
about the same time, but the Montreal 
players were smiling easily and kidding 
one another while the Boston players 
wore grumpy faces. While the Bruins 
were losing in New York, the Canadiens 
had taken over first place in the East by 
a meager point with a 4-1 victory over 
the Maple Leafs in Toronto. Yvan 
(Roadrunner) Cournoyer already had 
scored 10 goals, Jacques Lemaire's new 
hairpiece hadn't slowed him down and 
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suddenly Montreal no longer seemed 
concerned about Goaltcnder Ken Dry- 
den's defection to a law firm. Taking 
Dryden's place now was another prod- 
uct of a U.S. college — Wayne Thomas 
of the University of Wisconsin— and he 
had allowed only 1 1 goals in the last eight 
games. "He is playing for us the way 
Kenny always did," said Captain Henri 
Richard. "He keeps us in the game with 
four or five big saves early, then we beat 
them in the last 30 minutes. Really, it is 
no different from last year.” 

Thomas was Montreal's No. 3 goal- 
lender last season. He had presumed that 
his future would lie with Detroit or Pitts- 
burgh or even the World Hockey Asso- 
ciation. He had played in only 10 games 
for the Canadiens. and while he had lost 
only once and achieved a fine 2.37 goals- 
against average (Dryden's was 2.26), 
there was little chance Thomas would 
play in Montreal as long as Drydcn was 
there. Then one night Thomas received 


In a fine Gallic rage. Montreal's Henri Ri- 
chard protests game-winning goal In Boston. 

a phone call from Dryden. Thomas’ fu- 
ture suddenly acquired a stronger French 
accent, for Dryden revealed that he was 
going to retire. 

Even so, Thomas was still Montreal's 
No. 3 goalie behind Michel Plasse and 
rookie Bunny Larocquc. Plasse had a di- 
sastrous training camp, so Larocque 
opened the season in goal. After two im- 
pressive performances, Larocque played 
poorly in back-to-back losses to Toronto 
and Atlanta at the Forum. So Coach 
Scotty Bowman tried Thomas against the 
Rangers and has kept him in goal ever 
since. "It’s strictly confidence,” Thomas 
says. "Last year I knew that no matter 
how well I played. I'd go back to the 
bench when Dryden was ready. Now I 
know I can be the No. 1 goaltender on my 
own merit.” Although Thomas had not 
dressed for any of Montreal’s Stanley 
Cup games last spring, in Boston he dis- 
played a cup ring. "1 wear it with a cer- 
tain amount of guilt,” he said, laughing. 

Over at the Garden, Derek Sanderson, 
the deposed center who now plays for the 
minor league Boston Braves, welcomed 
Esposito when he arrived for the game. 
“You guys sure were good in New 
York,” he said. “I was watching from 
my bed, and I had to reach over and turn 
the television to Kojak for a little excite- 
ment. They ought to keep that tape and 
use it to show kids how not to play hock- 
ey." True. That night, however, the Bru- 
ins and the Canadiens played what 
Bobby Orr rightfully called “hockey the 
way it was meant to be played.” Thom- 
as and the equally new Boston goaltend- 
er, Gilles Gilbert, matched incredible 
save for incredible save. Both teams hit 
cleanly — and often. Esposito did his cus- 
tomary stints with Cashman and Hodge, 
performed on the power play, killed pen- 
alties and occasionally centered a fourth 
line for a pair of rookie wings. Orr was 
on the ice for at least three of every four 
minutes, but still the Bruins trailed 1-0 
after two periods. Then Esposito and Orr 
turned it on. 

Squaring off against Peter Mahovlich 
on a power play, Esposito won the face- 
off and shot the puck into the corner. 
He went into the boards, collected the 
puck, faked a pass to the covered Cash- 
man in front of Thomas and then slid a 
pass to Johnny Bucyk, who was skating 
at Thomas on the left wing. Bucyk wait- 


ed for Thomas to move and then depos- 
ited the puck between the goaltender’s 
legs. Later, with the clock running out, 
Orr departed on one of his typical rink- 
long rushes. This time, though, he 
stopped against the right boards and 
flicked a wrist shot toward the net. 
Thomas reacted quickly, blocking the 
shot with his right glove, but the puck 
seemed to hang in midair for a second. 
Thomas swiped at it. but so did rookie 
Left Wing Dave Forbes. Forbes connect- 
ed and drove the puck past Thomas for 
the goal that catapulted the Bruins back 
into first place. 

Henri Richard, in Stanley Cup form 
histrionically, argued with passion that 
the goal was null and void because 
Forbes hit the puck with his stick raised 
above his shoulders. His protest was ig- 
nored, and as the race among hockey's 
top teams warmed up, this was clear: 
Boston would be null without Orr, void 
without Esposito. end 



New boy in goal. Boston: Gilles Gilbert. 
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AND THEN HE STRUCK 
IT RICH ON NO. 19 

Atlanta Coach Norm Van Brocklin placed his bets on 7 ( Pat Sullivan) and 11 
(Dick Shiner) before getting lucky with Bob Lee by TEX MAULE 


Cive weeks ago Norm Van Brocklin 
* ranked up there with William Te- 
cumseh Sherman in the esteem of most 
Atlantans — although his Falcons were a 
long way from marching through any- 
thing, particularly the National Football 
League. In fact, after overpowering New 
Orleans 62-7 in the season opener, they 
lost three games in a row without scor- 
ing a touchdown. 

Van Brocklin, who had decided on his 
quarterback more by default than logic, 
was determined to prove that journey- 
man Dick Shiner could win for the Fal- 
cons, although he had never won con- 
sistently for any other team. The Dutch- 
man was rescued from his mulishness in 
the fourth game of the season, when 
Shiner was injured playing against San 
Francisco, and Van Brocklin called on 
Bob Lee (no kin to Robert E., alas), 
whom he had picked up from Minnesota. 
Lee rallied the club from a 10-0 deficit 
to a 13-9 loss; since then, he has led the 
Falcons to five wins in a row, the most 
recent being last Sunday's 44-27 conquest 
of a surprisingly good Philadelphia Ea- 
gle team. 

“The season turned around when Lee 
took over,” Van Brocklin admitted af- 
ter the game. "I guess the quality he has 
that Shiner and Pat Sullivan [the Heis- 
man Trophy winner who disappointed 
the Dutchman in the preseason] lacked 
is winning. And experience. Lee was a 
winner when he played at Minnesota and 
he's a winner now." 

Lee is an unlikely looking winner. Al- 
though he’s listed at 6' 2" and 201, he 
seems extraordinarily scrawny. He is lean 
from his ankles up, with a small birdlike 
head perched on a slim neck, and a freck- 
led face dominated by a beaked nose. But 
he is an accurate passer and agile at elud- 
ing the pass rush; he doesn’t have to be 
an acute play selector since Van Brock- 


lin sends in the calls via messenger 
guards. Lee has another quality essential 
to all winning quarterbacks — a very 
strong sense of his own competence. 

In the dressing room after the Eagle 
game he coolly answered the questions 
of a knot of writers, reversing a role 
he played as a teen-ager when he inter- 
viewed players for his father, a wire-ser- 
vice reporter. Lee was tucking himself 
into a spectacular shirt striped vertically 
in red and two shades of blue, and a blue 
denim suit. He has a thick shock of red- 
dish-gold hair that falls over his eyes, and 
his face is a reddish tan. The explosion 
of color is oddly at variance with his qui- 
et, measured voice. 

Someone asked him if the team’s sud- 
den success was due to his taking over at 
quarterback. "You are asking me to 
evaluate myself,” he said seriously. "I 
can’t do that. I suggest that you ask that 
question of the other players." He 
thought about that for a moment and ap- 
peared to grow irritated. "What do you 
want me to say? If you want me to say 
it’s because I’m the best quarterback, I 
think 1 am.” 

It would be difficult to quarrel with 
that estimate. Lee had not been at his 
best against the Eagles, which he freely 
admitted. "I wasn’t as sharp as I have 
been,” he said. "We came off two very 
emotional games, and it was hard to keep 
a peak this week. But we won, and that’s 
what counts.” 

Van Brocklin said the same thing. "It 
wasn’t artistic, but it was a win. The Ea- 
gles are a heck of a club. They score a 
lot, so we had to score a lot. We went 
four games this year without scoring a 
touchdown. So we went for five today. 
And Lee is a winner. 1 told you that." 

The Eagles, under Mike McCormack, 
their new head coach, are an exciting 
team, a true test for any club. They have 



exceptional offensive personnel, and Ro- 
man Gabriel, the quarterback who cost 
them two players, two first-draft choices 
and a third, appears to be worth it. 

“He’s got a new lease on life since 
he left Fairyland,” said Van Brocklin. 
Fairyland to the Dutchman is Los An- 
geles, where he spent most of his time as 
a player. "He stabilizes the club," Van 
Brocklin went on, "and he’s got some 
great receivers to throw to in Charles 
Young and Harold Carmichael. That 
Carmichael’s a great athlete. He can eat 
apples off the tree without using his 
hands.” Carmichael is 6' 8*, and he 
caught six passes for 105 yards and a 
touchdown against Atlanta, which has 
the NFC’s best pass defense. 

Gabriel completed 21 of 33 for 221 
yards against that defense. Lee was no- 
where near as spectacular; he had 1 2 of 
23 for 109 yards and one touchdown, but 
he handled the Falcon offense almost 
flawlessly, and the passes he completed 
kept drives alive. 

"Playing for a coach who was a great 
quarterback has advantages," he said. 
"He’s been there so he knows your prob- 
lems. But it has disadvantages, too. He 
was a tremendous quarterback who de- 
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manded perfection from himself and he 
demands it from his quarterbacks, too. 
There is no admiration for second place 
in our society.” 

Then he said something about Van 
Brocklin that may never have been said 
before. The Dutchman, for good reason, 
had complimented Lee, and a reporter 
passed on the approbation to the quar- 
terback. "Mr. Van Brocklin has been 
very gracious to me," Lee said. "He is a 
gracious man.” 

He was not always that gracious to 
Lee. The Falcons, a solid team in every 
respect except quarterback and field-goal- 
kicking, went to camp with Lee, Sulli- 
van and Shiner, and Van Brocklin said 
the quarterback and kicking jobs were 
wide open. Lee injured the ulnar nerve 
in his passing arm in a scrimmage — he 
hit Defensive Tackle Mike Tilleman on 
the helmet with his elbow — and he was 
unable to throw well. Out of action for 
two weeks, he performed poorly after 
that. Van Brocklin shrugged off the in- 
jury. "You gotta play hurt sometimes," 
he muttered. 

When Lee came back, he was unim- 
pressive in a couple of exhibitions, throw- 
ing with what was, in effect, a dead arm. 


Sullivan, short for a pro quarterback and 
handicapped by a baseball-like throwing 
stride that reduces his 6-foot frame to 
about 5' 3" when he lets fly, looked no 
better than Lee. So Van Brocklin turned 
to Shiner, who was slow setting up and 
couldn’t scramble. 

Then came the49er game, in which Lee 
brought to life a moribund club. Asked 
the difference between the ineffectual Lee 
of the exhibition season and the Lee who 
vitalized the team against San Francisco, 
he said, “It’s nice to have a good arm 
again.” 

Lee started the next week against Chi- 
cago and completed II of 1 3 passes for 
181 yards and two touchdowns, as the 
Falcons won 46-6. He led the club to a 
41-0 victory over San Diego; then, in a 
key game he demonstrated his winning 
capability by completing II of 13 passes 
for 236 yards, two touchdowns and a 
17-3 victory over San Francisco that put 
the Falcons in the race for the Western 
Division championship of the NFC. 

Lee underlined that challenge when the 
Falcons defeated Los Angeles two weeks 
ago 15-13 on five Nick Mike- Mayer field 
goals. Lee did not throw for a touchdown 
in that game, but his passes accounted 


for 222 yards and positioned the Italian- 
born Hungarian placekicker for his win- 
ning field goals. 

By triumphing over Los Angeles, the 
Falcons posed a genuine threat for the 
division title. They have only one really 
tough game remaining on their sched- 
ule — Monday night against the Minne- 
sota Vikings in Atlanta. Then they go 
down the homestretch against the Jets in 
New York, and Buffalo, St. Louis and 
New Orleans at home. 

All the Falcons now believe they can 
win from here in. Philadelphia was an 
important test — they came in flat, fell be- 
hind 7-0, then were tied 20-20 before tak- 
ing the lead for good on Eddie Ray’s two- 
yard run. 

“Winning is a state of mind," Lee said 
after the game. "1 never thought we 
would lose today. You have to assume 
that you will win. If you think you will 
lose, you are going to get whipped." 

When the Falcons were having diffi- 
culties during the exhibition season, 
some Atlanta writers speculated on the 
possibility of Van Brocklin making a 
trade for Craig Morton, the Dallas quar- 
terback now playing behind Roger Stau- 
bach. At that time Van Brocklin had 
gone on record as saying that in Shiner, 
Sullivan and Lee he had three quarter- 
backs as good as anybody’s. He batted 
.333 on that bit of bluster, which is bet- 
ter in baseball than it is in football. 

He told an Atlanta writer, anent the 
trade for Morton, “To heck with Mor- 
ton and to heck with your readers." The 
Dutchman comes up a little short as a 
P.R. man, although he has his warm mo- 
ments. Just after abruptly cutting off his 
postgame interview in Philadelphia be- 
cause of what he considered a stupid 
question, he asked an old friend into the 
coach’s dressing room so that he could 
recommend a young Atlanta reporter for 
a promotion. 

But just before that, a writer using a 
tape recorder thrust the microphone un- 
der his nose. Said Dutch, "Don’t put that 
thing in my mouth, Sonny, or you’ll be 
wearing it in a different part of your 
anatomy.” 

That hardly fits Lee’s assessment of 
Van Brocklin as a gracious man. But, of 
course, all coaches are gracious with 
quarterbacks who put up five wins in a 
row. If Lee can add four more, the Dutch- 
man will be positively genial. end 
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BLUES IN THE NIGHT 
FOR THE COUGARS 


All Southern Illinois ever wanted to do was to beat #Vi”d<S St. Louis U., and 
all it did, as always, was lose to the #Vi "<£S's by GWILYM S. BROWN 


T he frustration on Bob Guelker’s face 
was pitiable. The father of two col- 
lege soccer dynasties and a man with one 
of the finest coaching records in any 
sport, he could only wonder why it had 
to keep happening to him. 

"It was a wonderful crowd,” he said 
in anguish. “It was a marvelous game 
and it was great for soccer, but why does 
what’s great for soccer always have to 
be bad for us?” 

Guelker had just come from Busch 
Stadium in St. Louis and — well, St. Lou- 
is University had just done it to him 
again. On a cold Friday night last week 
before 20,112 stcamed-up witnesses, the 
most ever to see a college soccer game in 
this country, the Billikens had slipped by 
Guelker’s Cougars of Southern Illinois 
at Edwardsville by the length of an out- 
stretched arm, 1-0. As the soccer-wise St. 
Louis crowd had come to expect of this 
series, it was a brilliant game, fast, tough 
and brutally defensive — and predictable. 
All SIU-E had gained in six previous tries 
was a tie. 

For Guelker, a dapper man who or- 
dinarily bears up under his burden with 
admirable aplomb, this latest setback 
was almost too galling. Going into the 
game, his Cougars had been one tie short 
of perfection, though they were starting 
three freshmen and three sophomores. 
They were unscored on in 11 straight 
games — another collegiate record — and 
they were ranked first in the country, one 
place ahead of St. Louis. 

Most galling of all, it was Bob Guelk- 
er who made St. Louis what it is today. 
The Billikens were his first dynasty. A St. 
Louis graduate himself, he was doubling 
as soccer coach at St. Louis Prep Sem- 
inary and as executive secretary of the 
Catholic Youth Council’s eight-sport, 
45,000-member recreational program 
when he decided in 1958 that his alma 
mater could use a soccer team of its own. 
He called up Athletic Director Bob Stew- 
art and volunteered his services. 

“I can get the players for you,” Guelk- 


er was able to promise with certainty. 
“All I need from you is some money and 
a playing schedule.” 

Soon Stewart responded: “I’ve got you 
a budget of S200 and a schedule of two 
games.” Guelker was not ecstatic, but it 
was a start. The first year, St. Louis won 
four games and tied one. In 1959 the Bil- 
likens, then considered varsity, won 1 1, 
lost one and captured the first NCAA 
championship. In eight varsity seasons, 
Guelker, playing mostly St. Louisans out 
of the Catholic high school, youth-coun- 
cil and amateur leagues, won 95 games 
(with nine losses and five ties) and five 
NCAA championships. 

Then, in 1967, Guelker decided it was 
time to move — though not far. He went 
to the Southern Illinois campus that had 
sprung up modem and gleaming on the 
rolling fields east of the Mississippi in 
nearby Edwardsville. He launched a soc- 
cer program, became athletic director 
and developed a spacious three-field 
practice area and a tidy soccer stadium 
that seats 4,000. To fill it he brought in 
the same talent that had made him such 
a genius at St. Louis U. And he has been 
a genius again, winning 63 games, tying 
six and losing only 10 in seven years. Last 
season he also won the NCAA’s first col- 
lege-division tournament. Guelker is big 
on those inaugurals. 

The record would have been even 
flashier had the Cougars never heard of 
St. Louis U., but of course they had. 
All 22 starters Friday night were St. 
Louisans and, as everybody knows, hell 
hath no fury like a brawl between old 
buddies. 

“We’ve known each other so well and 
for so long that there are no secrets left,” 
said St. Louis co-captain Dan Counce be- 
fore Friday’s game. “That’s what makes 
our games so hard-fought. No one has a 
problem getting up for this.” 

Certainly one who does not is Harry 
Keough, a former amateur star and ju- 
nior-college coach who replaced Guelker 
at St. Louis. Keough works full time as 


a delivery supervisor for the post office 
and, it would seem, full time rooting 
out the best players from the neigh- 
borhood. (The source is so rich that 20 
colleges as far apart as Brown, the 
University of South Florida and the Air 
Force Academy have become powers us- 
ing St. Louisans.) In seven years Ke- 
ough’s St. Louis teams have won 86 
games, lost eight, tied nine, sailed 
through one undefeated string of 43 
straight games and won four more 
NCAA titles, making it nine in 14 tour- 
naments for the school. 

His annual clashes with Guelker’s 
teams have become classic examples of 
games that coaches euphemistically call 
"very physical.” In 1970 Counce, whose 
name rhymes with pounce, thumped in 
the winner in a 2-1 St. Louis victory 
with only 10 seconds to play. In 1971 
the on-field mayhem in the first half re- 
sembled a game of linebacker versus 
quarterback. There were inert forms 
sprawled all over Cougar Field. Then at 
halftime Keough lectured his charges on 
how to be nonviolent and victorious. 
They won again 2-1. Last year the two 
teams played before nearly 15,000 at 
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Busch Stadium in what is referred to at 
Edwardsville as the 3-1 tie. Two appar- 
ent goals by S1U Forward Chris Car- 
enza were disallowed, one because he 
was offside and one because he had 
fouled a defender. 

This year the signs had pointed to a 
breakthrough at last for Guelker. While 
Southern Illinois went from shutout to 
shutout, St. Louis looked sluggish and 
unimpressive, tying its opener with Mis- 
souri-St. Louis, tying nonentity Cleve- 
land State and losing to Wisconsin- 
Green Bay. Possibly it was because the 
team was still suffering from an exhaust- 
ing 15,000-mile tour of South America 
in August. "Maybe," said Counce, "but 
1 think it's because we've been winners 
so long it’s hard to stay hungry." 

Keough was not particularly worried. 
The day of the game he said, *‘lf we lose 
it’s due to bad coaching. We’ve got the 
better players. Bob’s got to be the one 
that’s worried. He knows his team is not 
as good as that shutout record.” 

The analysis was prescient. Guelker’s 
inexperienced freshmen and sophomores 
played an aggressive, skillful first half, 
then let down in the second half. The de- 


fense failed to stick close to the St. Louis 
attackers, permitting deep penetrations, 
one of which produced the lethal goal. 
It was struck by none other than Counce, 
a sturdy, nimble-legged senior forward 
with a Fu Manchu mustache, long, tou- 
sled black hair and a fondness for punc- 
turing Cougar hopes. 

Counce’s scoring thrusts in the past 
had been abrupt and dramatic. This time 
the goal came only after agonizing mo- 
ments of confusion in front of the South- 
ern Illinois net with about 25 minutes 
to go. A lobbed pass was headed down 
and away by a defending back. Billiken 
Midfielder Bob Matteson then stepped 
in to the bouncing ball and rifled a low 
shot goalward. The Cougar keeper, 
Chester Kowalewski, was partially 
screened by a melee of flying bodies, 
but his dive just managed to deflect the 
ball. Sensing a possible rebound, Counce 
burst between two defensive backs and 
barely prodded the ball with his left toe 
as it skipped by him. The ball bounced 
softly off the right net post and straight 
back again onto Counce’s left foot. He 
nudged it into the open net and Kow- 
alewski, flat out, could only look on in 


anguish as his pristine record vanished 
to the accompaniment of a huge roar 
from the crowd and leaps, hugs and 
shouts from the delirious Billikens. 

Ahead 1-0, St. Louis fell back on de- 
fense, allowing Southern Illinois to ex- 
haust itself in futile attacks. SIU’s high- 
scoring sophomore striker, John Strem- 
lau, whose dazzling footwork had pro- 
duced eight goals during the season, 
seemed confused by the close-guarding 
defense and had few chances to perform 
his specialty. 

"It sure is frustrating," said Guelker, 
as he sipped his postgame beer, "but, re- 
member, we have another shot at them." 

Guelker expects that both schools will 
reach the NCAA Midwest Regional lat- 
er this fall, probably at Edwardsville, 
w hich is a pretty fair assumption. Counce 
w'ould be content to stop this year’s clock 
with Friday’s game. "Look,” he said, 
pointing to the bruises on his legs in 
the locker room. "Typical of what hap- 
pens in these things. In a way beating 
them tonight has got me worried. Now 
they're really going to be hot to get us 
at the regionals." Well, that goes for 
Bob Guelker. end 



In a melee at the net, St. Louis' opportunistic Dan Counce tipped the ball against the post, then nudged In the rebound for the winning score. 




HIGH-JUMPING TO A CONCLUSION 

He shot his Sky-Cycle into the air and it fell to earth there— down in the Snake River instead of on the other 
side of the canyon. Well, so much for test runs; next time daredevil Eve! Knieve! will be aboard by DAN LEVIN 
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HIGH JUMP continued 


I t all happened so fast. There was Evel 
Knievel, a messianic glare in his eyes, 
standing atop the mound of earth near 
the rim of a yawning canyon. Around 
him the landscape was almost lunar in 
its bleakness. Knievel was alternately 
waving and screaming. "Get the cam- 
eras ready!" And then, "Ten, nine, 
eight. . . At the end of his count- 
down the gleaming wheeled missile he 
calls a Sky-Cycle — 1 3 feet of metal paint- 
ed red, white and blue— blasted upward 
and out toward the far canyon wall. 
Then it began falling, spinning and twirl- 
ing, a captive of the wind, a tumbling 
speck against the green ribbon of river 
500 feet below. And finally there was a 
silent splash, followed seconds later by 
its echo up the canyon walls. 

Not far away, alone in a field, Evel 
Knievel's mother stood weeping. And 
nearby his 4-year-old nephew Dustin, be- 
wildered, looked down at the river, re- 
peating, "My Uncle Bobby’s there, my 
Uncle Bobby's down there." 

"No he isn’t,” someone said, pointing 
to where Uncle Bobby stood smiling. For 
strangely enough, Robert Evel Knievel 
was exultant. "It was a fantastic suc- 
cess,” he said. "The launching track 
worked just right." But for what was 
billed as the dress rehearsal of a manned 
canyon crossing, the wet conclusion 
seemed inescapably ominous. Had this 
been the real thing, perhaps the world's 
greatest living testimonial to hoopla and 
the skills of orthopedic surgery would 
now be no more. 

Alongside the field three miles from the 
center of Twin Falls, Idaho the sign 
looms high and wide. It displays a draw- 
ing of a man on a motorcycle, both en- 
twined in the coils of a mammoth snake, 
its jaws wide, fangs menacing, about to 
strike at the cyclist’s head. On the crash 
helmet is the name Evel, and below the 
drawing are the words snake river 
canyon jump site. But it seems there 
must be some mistake. The country is 
almost featureless in all directions. A 
lumpy dirt road winds past a farm- 
house and a chicken coop, then through 
a rocky pasture where cattle are graz- 
ing. A mile down the road is a row of 
cottonwood trees and, nearby, what 
might be an ancient pyramid with a flat 
top and a wide path up its front. Along 
the center of the path runs a slotted 
metal track. 

From the pyramid base there is little 


to be seen but trees and cows, but 250 
feet up its side, from the top, the out- 
look is something else. Evel Knievel says, 
" The first time I took my wife up on the 
launching ramp she broke down and 
cried." From the top it looks like the end 
of the world. 

Two hundred feet beyond the launch- 
ing ramp everything ends. Absolutely 
everything. For the next quarter mile be- 
yond, nothing moves but hawks and ea- 
gles and the magpies that nest in the can- 
yon walls. Only dimly out there is the 
other side, where the Sky-Cycle is sup- 
posed to land after its flight. 

Next July Knievel plans to jump the 
canyon on his cycle. He is bored now with 
years of bounding over fountains and 
across rows of cars and trucks. He has 
done all that. It is time for the ultimate 
challenge, he feels, and canyon jumping 
is an unborn art form. Besides, the much- 
shattered Knievel feels he has about used 
up all his bones. "I will take on the big- 
gest competitor of them all— death,” he 
says. "It will be the greatest sports event 
of all time." 

A tendency to such hyperbole is part 
of Evel Knievel’s special charm. He sees 
a projected paid audience of, say, ] 00,000 
spread out along the canyon walls. He 
also sees a 90-minute special of live 
motocross racing, followed by the filmed 
highlights of his career on closed-circuit 
theater TV outlets across the land — all 
climaxed with the canyon jump in live 
color as the grand finale. Knievel says, 
"We’re gonna sell a million closed- 
circuit tickets at SIS each.” 

In Twin Falls Knievel’s conversation 
was punctuated with key words; beer, hot 
dogs, candy, T shirts, posters, paperback 
autobiography, programs, ads, closed- 
circuit rights. ... "I got to adding up 
what all this amounts to," he says, "and 
I figured $25 million, of which I get more 
than half.” 

If Knievel is to spend any of that mon- 
ey, the performance of his Sky-Cycle will 
have to improve considerably. The Sky- 
Cycle that crashed was Model X-l, and 
it had been around for two years. Three 
years earlier Knievel had been denied 
permission to jump the Grand Canyon. 
H is new si te is on private land leased from 
the family of farmer Tim Qualls. And 
while five years did seem a long wait for 
last week's result, Knievel's claim of suc- 
cess was not unexpected. The goal of the 
testing was modest: to see if the Sky- 
Cycle would move smoothly up its steel 


launching track, and that it had done. 
There also was some concern that once 
launched it would break apart, and it had 
not. 

The takeoff track, and the dirt ramp 
upon which it rested, were slanted sky- 
ward at a 22° angle for the test. But the 
track will now be tilted to 56°, "almost 
straight up and down," as Knievel puts 
it, for his canyon jump. This will give him 
a higher trajectory, rather like that of a 
V-2 rocket across the English Channel — 
and more time for his parachute to open 
in case he has to bail out. 

Knievel never expected old X-l and its 
estimated 1 ,300 pounds of thrust to reach 
the other side. Getting all the way across 
the canyon is a job for one of two new 
X-2s, capable, he says, of 5,000 pounds 
of thrust. The X-2 will exceed 200 mph 
before reaching the end of the 108-foot 
runway, which means that Knievel will 
be squeezed by a force of some four Gs 
at top acceleration. The steepest, fastest 
drop on any roller coaster w ould not be 
more than two Gs, he says. "If it comes 
to an abrupt halt at that speed, it will 
jerk my insides right out my mouth.” 

The old X-l had hardly hit the water 
when Knievel said, "I may go all the way 
to those power lines," pointing to some 
barely visible poles at least a mile beyond 
the canyon's far rim. 

If Knievel makes the jump— and sur- 
vives — much credit will be due his head 
project engineer, rocket expert Robert 
C. Truax. Knievel says of Truax, "I 
was told by Jim Lovell that he was the 
best rocket man in the world." Not a 
bad reference. "Well,” says Truax, "I 
practically founded NASA." He says he 
told Knievel, "If you make it I want a 
$10,000 bonus. And if you don't I get 
nothing, but you get a headstone." Knie- 
vel raised the figure to $25,000. He would 
be wise to raise it every day until the 
jump. 

A reasonable person who stands at the 
edge of Snake River Canyon must con- 
clude that there is no way for Knievel to 
survive what he has planned. He does 
have a drag chute that he will release be- 
hind the cycle when it starts to descend — 
and a shock absorber in the nose — but 
even at that, Truax says the chances for 
a safe landing would be slim. Knievel 
may have more raw courage than any 
man alive, and he knows motorcycles, 
but the Sky-Cycle no more resembles a 
motorcycle than a Saturn rocket does a 
DC- 10. The Sky-Cycle does have wheels, 

continued 
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Buy 12 Craftsman panels, 
get this jig saw free. 

lat’s some deal from The Paneling People 


"One of the best 
deals I’ve ever heard of for 
home handymen.” That's . W 
what Wal ly Bru ner, host of the 
do-it-yourself TV show 
"Wally's Workshop”, says 
about this special offer. 

Here’s how 
it works: U.S. Plywood, 

The Paneling People, 
will give you a Rockwell 
Model 67 USP Jig Saw 
absolutely free, when you 
buy 12 Craftsman Panels. 

This double-insulated saw 
lets you cut panels face-side 
up and it sells in stores 
for $19.99. 

So it’s easy to see 
you’re getting a very good 
deal. And even if you need as 
few as 6 Craftsman panels, you 


can still get the saw for only $6. 

There are ten different looks to choose 
from in our Craftsman line, ranging from formal to 
rustic. Or you can also get the same free saw by 
buying 12 panels from our new Weldwood 
Collection. 

Call toll-free 800-447-4700 ( in Illinois, 
800-322-4400 ) to find out the name of your 
nearest participating lumber or building supply 
dealer. And hurry, offer ends December 31, 
1973. (Or such earlier date as supply is 
exhausted.) 

From the company that makes 
fine U.S. Plywood products, to the dealer 
in your neighborhood who carries them, you’ll 
get a good deal from 


The Paneling People. 


U.S. Plywood 


|u.S. Plywood Division Champiort International 





Levi's Panatela suits you just fine in 
gently flared slacks with a matching 
outershirt. A smooth and easy new 
way of dressing. Yours in a no-bother 
blend of 65% polyester/ A 

35% Avril rayon. Khaki, cream, /* 

navy, bottle green. Outershirt / 
sizes S.M.L, XL. about $16. / 

Slack sizes 28-38, about $12 / 

$28 Panatela suits by / 

Levi's available at / 

fine stores everywhere. / 


AJ R\L, 


LEVI’S 


PANATELA 


what will they think of next? 



HIGH JUMP 


bul that is where the similarity ends. It 
is fired from its ramp like a rocket. There 
are no controls — no steering, no accel- 
erator. just handlebars to hold on to — 
and Knicvcl will be at the mercy of a 
steam-powered flying object. Steam ? 
Robert Truax says, “Most of the ships 
in the U.S. Navy are powered by steam. 
It is the most reliable form of power be- 
cause there is no ignition." 

But that was all that Truax would say 
about steam, or about anything without 
Knicvcl's permission. And Knievel, 
when asked about the model X-2 Sky- 
Cycle, said, “It's classified information. 
When I bring it here it'll be under armed 
guard, just like a missile being hauled 
across the U.S." 

Knievel seems convinced that the 
world is waiting on his every move. The 
night before the test jump he said he 
“called 200 publishers across the coun- 
try" to tell them about it. "I didn't want 
to hurt their feelings," he said, "but now 
it's too late for them to come. I've got 
too much wrapped up in this thing to 
have u turned by \he wrong kind of pub- 
licity." And he spoke of a “tremendous 
fight" he'd had with the networks. "No 
TV people allowed," he kept saying. "If 
I sec a TV camera I'll throw the guy right 
off the edge of the canyon." 

A month before the Sky-Cycle test, 
while jumping over 1 3 cars and trucks at 
the Wisconsin International Raceway, 
Knievel bruised his back and kidneys 
and broke his left hand. The throttle on 
his motorcycle had come off in midair; 
nothing like that had ever happened to 
him before, he said, and at Twin Falls 
there were moments when he held his 
head in hands that looked like those of 
an oldtime baseball catcher. “Yes,” Lin- 
da Knievel said, "sometimes he docs 
have pain." 

The Sky-Cycle was at the bottom of the 
Snake River now, and Evel Knievel said, 
"When I go up on that ramp and look 
back at my wife and Kelly and Robbie 
and Tracy, my kids, my mother and dad 
and grandparents, and when I think of 
my Fcrraris, my Caddies, my airplanes, 
my S200.000 home, my businesses, and 
then I look out at that canyon and re- 
alize I have to go across it and maybe 
lose it all, well. . . . But I've gotta jump 
that canyon because I gave my word. 
And just before I hit that canyon wall 
I'll spit at that son of a gun. That's the 
way I want to go." end 


Once you slip on a pair of Koss 
PRO-4AA Stereophones, you'll 
remember what a live performance 
really sounded like. Because unlike 
speakers, Koss Stereophones mix the 
music in your head, not on the walls 
of your living room. So you'll be in 
a world all your own . . . immersed 
in the vibes of your favorite rock 
group or settled front row center for 
Brahms First or Beethoven's Fifth. 
And all the while, Koss's unique 
patented fluid-filled ear cushions 
seal out annoying room noises and 
seal in the rich, deep bass and 
brilliant highs that make a live 
performance live. 
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NOT SUCH AN ORDINARY JOE 


He has college football’s best coaching record, once turned his back on $1 million and always speaks h 
mind-but Penn State's Joe Paterno does not consider himself at all unusual by WILLIAM JOHNSO 



I t is arguable whether Joe Paterno, at 
46. is an authentic folk hero. Possibly 
he is not. As everyone knows, he looks a 
bit like the third barber down in a hotel 
barbershop and he talks almost as fast 
and as much. His inflection is not pre- 
cisely heroic. either. It is true that 20 years 
ago he bought a tape recorder and spent 
a lot of time trying to trap for himself 
the pear-shaped pronunciations of Rex 
Harrison, but he gave it up on a friend's 
advice that he just be himself, so the char- 
acteristics of a Brooklyn upbringing re- 
main whenever he speaks. His eyesight 
is bad, so he wears thick glasses and he is 
proud of holding the rank of full pro- 
fessor on the Penn State faculty and he 
likes to listen to Beethoven or Puccini 
when preparing game plans for the 
Penn State football team. If the ques- 


tion of his folk-herohood is raised, Joe 
Paterno leans forward intently resem- 
bling some kind of skinny Italian owl 
through those spectacles and says, 
"Look, I'm reluctant for people to read 
too much into me. I get letters from peo- 
ple who seem to think that if only Joe 
Paterno can spend 20 minutes with a kid 
then his troubles will all be over. Nuts! 
People want to give me too much credit. 
I’m a football coach who has won a few 
games— remember? Now what the hell 
does that mean? If I were an accountant 
no one would pay that much attention to 
me, right?" 

Of course. Yet there arc many people 
who firmly believe that Joe Paterno al- 


ready deserves a place in the hallowed 
neighborhoods of Moses. Mr. Clean, De- 
mosthenes. Joan of Arc, Knutc Rockne, 
Father Flanagan, etc. etc. etc. One night 
last winter during a basketball game at 
Penn State, Joe Paterno rose from his 
seat high in the bleachers and began to 
make his way to the men's room. Some- 
one saw him and began to applaud. Oth- 
ers joined in. The clapping spread 
through the gymnasium until 7,000 peo- 
ple were on their feet with an ovation 
for Paterno, and the game was halted 
until he managed to get out of the au- 
ditorium. It is well known that Paterno 
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was chosen to make the commencement 
address at Penn State last spring, that he 
once stood up to the President of the U.S. 
in defending his team against what he 
considered an insult and that the state 
of Pennsylvania bloomed with postcards 
and bumper stickers saying don’t go 
pro, joe when he was debating an offer 
of more than a million dollars to coach 
the New England Patriots. Lots of peo- 
ple think Joe Paterno should be gover- 


nor of Pennsylvania and some of them 
would not even scoff at the notion of 
President Paterno. 

Well, these are bizarre times. Most of 
the worship around Paterno the football 
coach does not arise from the fact that 
he has the best winning percentage of any 
major college football coach in America 

continued 
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(73-13-1). Nor does ii arise from the 12 
All-Americas he has produced in the past 
seven years nor from the 12 Penn State 
alumni now starting on NFL teams. Nor 
does it arise entirely from his kinetic per- 
sonality nor from his quick intelligence. 
The admiration for Joe Paterno springs 
mostly from the fact that he is a man 
who seems to speak truthfully and with 
candor and who does not believe that 
money is the root of all the fruits of life. 
It is that simple. In these days when feel 
of clay and souls of brass seem to be the 
identifying marks of so many leaders, 
the mere fact that Joe Paterno expresses 
himself with an unforked tongue is ap- 
parently enough to warrant standing 
ovations and hero worship. 

The ironies of the situation are not 
lost on him and he says, "There is some- 
thing really strange about a society that 
figures a guy is great just because he 
speaks his mind. Frankly. I'd like to 
think that there are people more qual- 
ified than a football coach to tell this 
society how to live. God knows there 
must be someone more qualified than a 
football coach to be governor." 

Nevertheless, that is the way many 
people think and it is worth examining 
the conditions and environment by which 
a Flatbush-raised football coach w ho has 
spent 23 years in the backland sticks of 
Pennsylvania can become a potential 
American paragon. 

University Park, Pa. used to be called 
State College, Pa. and it is at the exact 
geographical center of Pennsylvania. 
There is no other reason for its location. 
The Allegheny range and its foothills lie 
humped and somber for miles around. 
They are barely inhabited: lions used to 
live there. The town is 90 miles from 
Flarrisburg, 140 from Pittsburgh, 190 
from Philadelphia. It is difficult to ex- 
aggerate the degree to which the former 
Slate College, Pa. is isolated from the 
rest of the world. But. of course, being 
dead-center in the Pennsylvania wilder- 
ness meant that the main campus of 
Pennsylvania State University was equi- 
distant (and equi-dilficult to reach) from 
anyplace in the state. Such was the wis- 
dom of the founding fathers when they 
put the college there in 1855: it is now a 
bustling, sophisticated oasis of 27.000 
students hidden like a secret cyclotron 
amid the mountains and cows and rocky 
meadows. 

For the record, Joe Paterno arrived 


in 1950. a newly minted English lit grad- 
uate from Brown who had also been a 
brainy quarterback on Rip Engle's teams 
and now was beginning a temporary stint 
as a backfield coach with Engle's new 
Penn State staff. He did not immediately 
fall in love with the desolate place some 
call Happy Valley. In 1956. when Rip 
Engle w as offered the head coaching job 
at USC. a vote was taken among his staff 
as to whether they would prefer moving 
to California or staying in State College. 
The vote was 7-1 for staying put the 
lone vote for abandoning Happy Valley 
was Paterno's. 

Since then, he has taken deep root 
where trees from Brooklyn rarely grow. 
He has turned down coaching jobs of 
broad variety and location, among them 
the Baltimore Colts, the Oakland Raid- 
ers, Yale University. Michigan, the Phil- 
adelphia Eagles, the Pittsburgh Steelers 
and, the most famous offer of them all. 
the head coaching position with the New 
England Patriots last January. It was this 
last dazzling bauble w hich brought a true 
folk hero's potential to Paterno. He was 
promised S 1 .000.000 plus over five years, 
about the biggest pot of gold ever offered 
to any mortal for being a mere weak-eyed 
football coach. And he said no. This not 
only endeared him to Pennsylvanians 
and led directly to the standing ovation 
on the way to the men's room, it also re- 
sulted in an almost immediate grass- 
roots asembly of a thousand people for 
a testimonial dinner and a collection of 
enough money to pay for a trip to Eu- 
rope for Joe and his wife Sue (their first) 
and a new Dodge Charger for the Pa- 
ternos. To these rewards may be added 
sacksof adulatory mail and laudatory ed- 
itorials in such faraway newspapers as 
the Honolulu Star- Bullet in ("There's 
more to life than one million dollars") 
and the Terra Bella, Calif. Mews ("Mon- 
ey Isn't Everything!"). 

Now it would be nice to say that Joe 
Paterno spurned the ugly temptation of 
taking money from professionals w ithout 
a thought, that he simply mounted his 
folk hero's w hite horse and galloped back 
to the pristine backwaters of Pennsyl- 
vania and amateur sport without so 
much as a shiver of attention. Such was 
hardly the case, and no one is quicker 
to say so than Joe himself. One night 
this fall in the kitchen of his comfort- 
able modern house in University Park, 
seated at a large round wooden table 
laden with bottles of Blatz beer and a 


cold bottle of Blue Nun wine and a large 
New England boiled dinner. Paterno 
spoke with his own normal electric in- 
tensity: "What the hell's the matter w ith 
a society that offers a football coach a 
million dollars? It's silly, isn't it? I mean, 
what had I done to deserve that kind 
of dough?" He paused, sipped a little 
more Blue Nun. then said thoughtfully, 
"Well, however silly it was, you know 1 
accepted the job. 1 decided to take it 
and I told Billy Sullivan that I would 
take it. Well, then after thinking about 
it one more night. I got to rethinking it 
all again. Sure, I had pictured myself 
bringing the Patriots into the Super Bowl 
in four, five years. I was — l am — con- 
vinced it can be done. Sue and I had 
been making lists all along one head- 
ed 'go,' one called 'stay,' and they all 
kept coming up 'go.' Money, Cape Cod, 
security, continued rural living for the 
kids, excitement, a tremendous coaching 
challenge. We made the lists over and 
over. "Stay" finished behind all the time. 
There was no choice: I said yes." 

Joe squinted behind those horn- 
rimmed storm windows he wears, 
frowned and said. “I suppose nty hind- 
sight now about what changed my mind 
is a lot clearer than my thinking was then. 
But that night after I told Billy Sullivan 
yes, I started wondering what the hell l 
had done. 1 began to realize that all I'd 
prove at New England was that I can 
coach a good football team both with col- 
lege kids and with pros. What's that 
prove? I realized I didn't want my kids 
to say about their father, ‘He was a good 
football coach, he won a lot of games.' I 
wanted them to think maybe I tried to 
do a little more than that. 

"I think of myself as a teacher. In the 
pros you get the same guys for 10 or 12 
years. Listen. 1 know that Paterno the 
Teacher doesn't have so much to say that 
guys want to hear him for 12 years. At 
Penn State the kids don't want to hear 
Paterno anymore after two, three years. 
By then they've either bought what I'm 
teaching or they haven't. By the time 1 
finally dissected my decision to go to New 
England. 1 realized that the only real rea- 
son 1 accepted the job— the only one 
was the money. There was no other. I 
was flattered by the dough. Period. 

"Frankly, I had always thought of my- 
self as being a little above all that kind 
ol thing. So I've got more humility about 
myself now because I accepted that job. 
In retrospect. I was disappointed with 
roniinufd 
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myself for doing il and I was surprised. I 
mean, now I know that it*s possible to 
buy me for a million bucks." 

It is common for people who know Joe 
Paterno well to say that he has mellowed, 
that he has developed patience, lost some 
(not all > of the abrasive cocksureness that 
used to irritate even his close friends on 
occasion. His wife Sue, a graduate of 
Penn Slate and mother of the five Pa- 
terno children. married Joe 1 1 years ago. 
She said. "He didn't use to be able to 
handle losing. He'd shut the door and 
not come out. He was a real s.o.b. But 
he's matured now, he’s not so tough. Af- 
ter his first year as head coach in 1966 
the team was 5-5 and he was despondent. 
He spent the whole summer planning a 
new defense— oh, that was rough, keep- 
ing the kids out of his hair and all. He 
said that if he didn't have a winning sea- 
son the second year he would quit and 
go back to assistant coaching. He said it 
wasn't fair to the kids to be coached by 
a loser." 

A close friend of Palerno's at Penn 
State is Jim Tarman, associate athletic 
director, who has been at the university 
since 1958. Tarman is a wry. low-key, 
witty fellow whose specialty is public re- 
lations. He said of Joe, "He really feels 
qualified to talk about any subject that 
comes up. He's not a phony with him- 
self. he knows he's right about a lot of 
things — and he is. But he isn't as abra- 
sive as he once was. He probably doesn't 
have the sense of living on Mount Olym- 
pus that he used to have. He was ter- 
ribly intense in his desire to win. I think 
there was a time when he probably would 
have done almost anything to win." 

But no longer. Paterno grows ever 
more concerned with the moral conflict 
that coaches face. "I have never seen so 
many recruiting violations and dirty 
tricks as there are going on in college 
football now." said Paterno. "And a hel- 
luva lot of people blame the coaches for 
what's happening. Well. I don't. These 
guys are victims. Look at how it works. 
Here's a new head coach, maybe 37 years 
old and he's got this big job. his first 
break. The only thing he knows how to 
do is to coach football. He's got a young 
family, not much dough saved, hell, may- 
be he's making S30.0C0 now [which Pa- 
terno says is slightly less than his own sal- 
ary]. And the only demand made of him 
when he takes the job is that he's got to 
win. The alumni tell him that. They don't 


want good students, they want winners. 
So he's young, his family's young, he 
doesn't want to take a step backward. Il 
takes a lot of guts to do that. He's not 
going to deliberately destroy his career, 
so he docs what he has to do to win he 
buys kids for his team." 

Paterno sighed and gestured in futil- 
ity. "Look, I've been damn lucky. I'm a 
full professor here. I'm not at the mercy 
of alumni, they can't interfere with me. 
I've never had the dilemma of w hether I 
should have to cheat to save my career. 
So I'm reluctant to criticize the coaches 
who have had to break rules. The peo- 
ple to blame for recruiting violations are 
college faculties, administrations and — 
yes the NCAA. The NCAA has to take 
the responsibility. If the NCAA had 12. 

1 5 guys on the road digging up violations, 
things would be different. Now the only 
way violators are caught is if someone 
blows the whistle on them. 

"Listen, I have a beer with steelwork- 
ers or other guys off in the mountains 
sometimes when I'm traveling. They all 
assume every football player's given a 
car. that they go play for the school with 
the highest payroll. They assume that's 
the system. We ought to be able to build 
a good team without having everyone 
say, "Oh, hell, they bought those kids.' 
The NCAA should be policing this so 
tough that we don't have to go hand 
around the stigma — the public assumes 
that if we're winning we're probably 
cheating. It's demeaning." 

! t is now 23 years since Joe Paterno came 
to Penn State, and the marriage seems 
made of the stuff of a lifetime. At least 
Joe's lifetime as a coach. His Nittany 
Lion teams roll on and on, endlessly pow- 
erful, though endlessly still seeking the 
No. I ranking tha' Paterno set as a “sym- 
bolic" goal when he first became head 
coach. "Maybe people have mistaken my 
talk about being No. I," he said pensive- 
ly not long ago. "At first, I meant that 
Penn State should have the attitude that 
we can be No. I — not so much the real 
demand forit. It wassymbolicin the sense 
that I thought we needed the psycholog- 
ical boost to consider ourselves as good 
as anyone else in the country in athlet- 
ics. Some people think — and I'm afraid 
some of the kids might think — that we've 
failed because we've never been No. I. I 
never meant that we had to achieve it to 
succeed— just that we had to think we 
could achieve it." 

continued 
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One year that No. I was a very real pos- 
sibility was 1969 when Penn State was 
unbeaten. Thai was the season President 
Nixon made his locker-room declaration 
after the Texas-Arkansas game that the 
Longhorns now rated No. I. Patcrno 
snapped back then at Nixon for ignor- 
ing Penn State, and in his commencement 
address last spring one of the early lines 
was, “I'd like to know, how could the 
President know so little about Watergate 
in 1973 and so much about college foot- 
ball in 1969?" 

This season Patcrno says that his team 
is “possibly the most interesting we've 
had here." Penn State is rocketing along 
unbeaten, having outscorcd its oppo- 
nents 349-97 in its first nine victories. 
John C'appelletti, a magnificent power 
runner, has about as good a chance as 
anyone at winning the Heisman Trophy, 
and Defensive Tackle Randy Crowder 
and Linebacker Ed O'Neil are surely two 
of the finest linemen in the country. An- 
other major bowl offer is a certainty, w ith 
still another financial windfall for the 
university included. In the seven years 
since he became head coach. Pa ter no's 
teams have gone to five bowls and have 
brought home more than SI.500,(XX) for 
the school. Most of that money can now 
be seen on the Penn State campus in 
the form of tennis courts, intramural 
fields, a golf course, a skating rink, 
etc. etc. 

Penn State has achieved this kind of 
football success despite Paterno's almost 
unprecedented acceptance of scholastic 
accomplishment and — God forbid! mi- 
nor sports as part of a student's college 
life. Players are not only allowed but 
urged to attend Saturday morning class- 
es on the day of home games, and Pa- 
tcrno likes to emphasize the fact that over 
90' , of his football players over the years 
have graduated on schedule. Perhaps 
even more impressive: during the week 
of the Air Force game this year, Pater- 
no's top placekickcr, Chris Bahr, chose 
not to make the trip to Colorado with 
the football team but rather to compete 
with the Penn State soccer team. Pater- 
no was asked about this on a local tele- 
vision show a couple of days later and 
he replied for all the world to hear: 
“That's what Chris decided to do and 
that's what he should have done. He's 
an All-America soccer player and it was 
hischoice whetherto play football orsoc- 
cer that Saturday. He was right. We want 
to see our soccer team win, too. We want 
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to see all our teams win at Penn Stale." 

Politics and Paterno have always been 
close— at least symbolically. "My father 
did a lot of legwork for the Democrats 
in Brooklyn when I was a kid: God. he'd 
roll over in his grave if he knew I was a 
registered Republican. I've always been 
fascinated by politics and if I hadn't come 
down here with Rip from Brown I 
might’ve gone into that game. There's a 
similarity lie tween good politics and 
good football— you can't do either one 
w ithout a lot of early work, preparation. 
But I'm not going to get involved in pol- 
itics for a while if I ever do. I want to 
coach for another four or five years. Then 
maybe take a year or so olT to study. 
Yeah, maybe I'll study political science. 
But, look, I'm not fooling myself about 
politics any more than I fooled myself 
about football. 

"Getting elected to office is only the 
beginning. So people know Paterno. so 
maybe they'd vote for Paterno because 
they heard of him, because he's popular. 
But then what? I don't want all kinds of 
obligations to vested interests. I don’t 
want to be a party man. I want to run 
for office by saying, ‘Look, I believe this 
and this and this and I’m not going to 
compromise.' 

"Well, I’m not so naive as to think that 
can be done these days. I have no pri- 
vate money. I can’t finance my own idea 
of integrity in politics.” 

Of course. Joe Patcrno is not all that 
much of a pragmatist. Having disclaimed 
politics on the basis of realities, he quite 
naturally returned to the idealism of it 
all. “Someday there might be a time 
when I'd like to get involved in politics. 
I’d like to show my kids that it can be 
done— that it should be done. I'd maybe 
do it behind the scenes. I don’t know. 
There have to be a lot of qualified peo- 
ple coming up now. There are kids com- 
ing out of the rebellions of the ’60s w ho 
will be terrific leaders. Some of the black 
militants showed great courage, great 
imagination then and they'll be ready to 
lead. I'm not discouraged about the fu- 
ture. Not at all. . . .” 

He paused, then said sharply, "Look, 
there have to be people better qualified 
than a football coach to run for the kind 
of high offices I'd want.” 

Possibly. But how about a football 
coach who also turned out to be an au- 
thentic folk hero in a society desperately 
hungry for integrity? end 
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EDUCATION OF 
A CHARTERING MAN 

Bahamas-based Art Crimmins has become a superstar charter boat 
skipper by hewing to his own course by ROBERT ALLEN HARDIN 


W hen Jack Paar was at the height of 
his fame hosting the Tonight show, 
he visited Nassau, where the Bahamian 
government took him sailing on a 40-foot 
Abaco-built charter ketch called Travel- 
er. By way of welcoming him aboard, the 
skipper, a pipe-puffing American named 
Art Crimmins, inquired politely as to just 
what line of work Paar was in. “Imag- 
ine,” Paar huffed as he showed film of 
the ensuing cruise to his television au- 
dience, “this fellow never heard of Jack 
Paar.” 

Hugh Downs, the Ed McMahon of 
those days and a cruising sailor himself, 
was amused at the response. “We got a 
number of letters from around the coun- 
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try that said, ‘We don’t know this fel- 
low Paar, either — but we sure do know 
Cap’n Art Crimmins.’ ” 

This mutual nonrecognition by two su- 
perstars of their respective industries was 
understandable. In those days of poor re- 
ception, Crimmins did not have a tele- 
vision set aboard. (Neither did he have 
built-in stereo, air conditioning, a deep 
freeze, two showers or a number of oth- 
er amenities he offers today.) And for his 
part Paar could scarcely be expected to 
realize that his host was probably the 
third-best-known charter sailboat skip- 
per afloat. After all, who can name the 
first two? 

They are, as a point of reference, Ir- 


ving Johnson, whose Yankee charters are 
financially secondary to spin-off lectures 
and books; and controversial Mike 
Burke, whose chain-store approach to 
windjammer cruising has put boats 
on — at last count — six reefs around the 
world. 

Crimmins’ fame is less tangential, and 
if it is not the sort of renown that awes 
autograph hunters, headwaiters or talk- 
show hosts, with yachting men it carries 
weight. Ocean racer Dick Bertram, 
whose yacht brokerage handles charters 
worldwide, calls him the dean of charter 
skippers. To Burl Ives, a frequent Baha- 
mas gunkholer, “Crimmins is the best 
sailor I know.” Many stars have sailed 



with him (his favorites are Frances Lang- 
ford, Jonathan Winters and Phyllis Dil- 
ler), and his guest log is. additionally, a 
roll call of executives from Fortunf/s 500 
largest corporations. Pickle King H.J. 
Heinz Jr. sailed with him to the Exumas 
and stayed to buy a SI million piece of 
property from actor Hume Cronyn. John 
F. Kennedy sent Secret Service men to 
check him out in anticipation of a cruise, 
canceled by what Crimmins calls "some 
big crisis or other” (from the deck of a 
sailboat in the Bahamas, world problems 
all look pretty much alike). His first two 
ketches. Traveler and Traveler II. were 
as much photographed as Onassis' Chris- 
tina: under full sail or anchored in em- 
erald-colored coves, they appeared in 
national magazines everywhere from 
front cover to back-page whiskey ads. 
“Crimmins is one of our natural resourc- 
es," says Joe Edwards, director of infor- 
mation for the Bahamas Ministry of 
Tourism. Harry Kline, editor of the 
Yachtsman's Guide to the Bahamas, has 
called the fiddle-playing captain “part of 
Bahamian folklore.” 


Thus, if it did not rival Nassau's Jun- 
kanoo or George Town’s Out Island Re- 
gatta for high excitement, it nevertheless 
created a stir along salt-bleached East 
Bay Street when — after two years in 
Hong Kong building his “ultimate char- 
ter boat” — Crimmins sailed the vessel 
pictured above, his new 62-foot ketch 
Traveller III (with an extra / added) into 
Nassau Harbor on the dying winds of last 
winter’s first storm front. 

Only his bank, his Chinese boatbuilder 
and an equally inscrutable skipper know 
exactly how much is invested in Crim- 
mins' windblown business, but to visitors 
clambering aboard at the Bayshore Ma- 
rina in Nassau, evidence abounds that it 
is well into six figures. The design — a col- 
laboration by Crimmins and naval archi- 
tect Ted Brewer is quite meticulously 
thought out. Along with improved down- 
wind sailing characteristics, it retains the 
best of John Alden's beamy 68-foot Trav- 
eler II, including a spacious shaded so- 
cial cockpit separated from the helms- 
man by a teak bridge deck, a stroll-about 
main saloon and staterooms that can be 


airy or air conditioned, according to 
whim. Yacal keel, ipil frames and Bur- 
ma teak planks are fastened with silicon 
bronze, unfamiliar words to owners of 
plastic boats. Even without spinnaker- 
Crimmins has a cruising man’s hatred of 
them — there are nearly S5.000 worth of 
sails. “Take a couple of those winches 
on deck,” he says, “and you could swap 
them for a Volkswagen.” She is a mod- 
ern yacht with classic lines, an ark of tri- 
umph — a boat which in the hands of nu- 
merous skippers would sink without a 
bubble under the weight of her own bank 
note. 

Indeed, Crimmins’ chartering fame 
rests on his ability to maneuver master- 
fully in the trickiest tide of all: the flow 
of cash. At 52,000 a week for a party of 
six or fewer (he considers two couples 
ideal) he expects to sail at least 28 weeks 
a year, his average for five years aboard 
Traveler II. By landlocked standards a 
gross of some 560,000 is only a modest 
small business, but to sailboat charterers, 
to whom mere solvency is an achieve- 
ment, that kind of earning power is what 

continued 
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makes Crimmins a superstar of the game. 

Crimmins’ peers invariably mention, 
usually as an afterthought, that he is also 
an exceptionally skilled sailor, but sail- 
ing skill alone is insufficient insurance 
in a business dotted with the wrecks of 
old dreams. 

"We’re a dying breed,” says Ron Tur- 
ner, whose gaff-rigged schooner Keewa- 
tin illustrates the Bahamian idyll on the 
cover of this year’s Yachtsman's Guide. 
"Nobody but another skipper knows 
how many ways you can fail in this busi- 
ness.” 

For Turner, like Crimmins, it is a rare 
day in port when no landlubber stops to 
inform him how lucky he is to live the 
carefree sailing life. Once, anchored off 
an Out Island settlement, goombay mu- 
sic floating across the night air, the late 
Zachary Scott told Crimmins admiring- 
ly: "You live the life the rest of us plan 
to live when we retire.” In reality, Tur- 
ner says, the daydream of sailing for live- 
lihood usually fades to harsh paradox: 
"The people who dream of chartering 
don’t have the experience or money to 
get into it. Those who have the money 
and experience don’t want the head- 
aches.” 

There are fewer charter sailboats in 
Nassau today than 20 years ago when Ba- 
hamians first conceded that American- 
owned windjammers were no threat to 
their own charter fishing fleets. The West 
Indies is chockablock with boats, but the 
attrition rate among skippered yachts is 
heavy even as the bareboat business 
flourishes. Among dozens of ex-charter 
skippers who have swallowed the anchor, 
Miami yacht broker Art Kadey is fairly 
typical. As owner of the clipper-bow 
schooner Pinocchio, Kadey stuck it out 
longer than most, 10 years, before sell- 
ing his boat (now Cyrano ) to writer Wil- 
liam F. Buckley Jr. 

"It got to be like a prison,” Kadey re- 
calls. “You’re a companion, teacher, 
entertainer, psychologist, servant — and 
you’ve still got to be master of the boat. 
You’re gone for two weeks and then you 
come back from the islands with 24 hours 
to get your boat spruced up. The next 
morning you’ve got to be up with a 
smile” — he fixes his face into a stiff grin — 
"ready to meet your new party. At the 
end of a season the whole difference be- 
tween profit and loss may come down to 
the ability to do your own carpentry and 
mechanical work.” Kadey likens charter- 
ing to playing pro football: "You have 
continued 
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to love the game and its bumps, but you 
can never forget it’s a business. People 
go in thinking they'll have a ball and may- 
be also make a buck: a couple of sea- 
sons and they're gone. You see it all the 
time.” 

As a competitor Kadey watched Crim- 
niins for years. "We all had gimmicks: 
marine biology, sailing instruction, 
swinging singles boats. Mine was having 
a piano aboard. What Crimmins has is a 
manner that appeals to rich people. But 
beyond that, he's a pro. Nothing much 
surprises him — and it's a business which 
can turn around and bite you any time 
you think you've got it mastered.” 

The Ministry of Tourism's Edwards, 
who skippered the schooner Bon Fire out 
of Miami and other charter boats in the 
Bahamas before swapping the helm for 
a typewriter, sees chartering as some- 
thing Lewis Carroll might have invented 
for Alice. “In hotels, the word guest is 
something of a euphemism, but in char- 
tering it's the whole mirage,” he says. 
"Imagine telling someone, 'You're pay- 
ing S2.000 a week, but unless you can 
pretend you're sailing as the skipper's 
nonpaying guest, the whole thing will fall 
apart." But that's the way it is." 

Even in the most spacious boats, ran- 
cor at anchor can spread like dry rot. 
"Guests can get off not only hating you 
but hating each other," Edwards contin- 
ues. "I've seen friendships of 20 years 
wrecked on a 10-day cruise." 

Crimmins himself is unable to pinpoint 
why he succeeds where others fail. At 57 
he is neither taciturn nor yo-ho-ho, and 
in truth he doesn't look salty. Even in 
khakis and deck shoes, with a worn blue 
skipper's cap covering gray-flecked hair, 
he could be mistaken for a professor, or 
one of the doctors, lawyers, pilots and 
executives who are the bulk of his cli- 
entele. 

Perhaps significantly, it is against such 
men rather than fellow skippers that he 
tends to measure himself. For 25 years 
he has struggled to upgrade a barnacle- 
rough occupation, and one yardstick of 
personal success is the flow of offers of 
high-paying jobs — "at least one each sea- 
son, usually in personnel or public rela- 
tions” — that come from wealthy guests. 
To a Depression era high school drop- 
out, sensitive about his lack of formal 
education, guaranteed income and pan- 
eled offices are flattering come-ons. "I 
look at most professional men who sail 
with me— they'll come aboard with their 


briefcase and their Maalox No. 2— and 
I think, ‘My God, what would it be like 
to sail just two weeks or even two months 
a year?' " He goes on, "The man offer- 
ing the job is almost always the compa- 
ny president. I tell him truthfully he's got 
the only job that interests me. I'm already 
head of a challenging business. Why 
should I want to step down?" 

It is that fever for control of one's own 
helm that drives most charter-boat own- 
ers. "Nobody is ever totally indepen- 
dent," Crimmins says, "but this comes 
close. It's like owning your own little na- 
tion." At its best, "it's the most won- 
derful life I can imagine." 

And at its worst? Lighting an old bri- 
ar pipe, he puffs miniclouds that drift to 
leeward. "It's like prospecting for gold," 
he says. "If it was any more difficult, no- 
body would do it. If it was any easier or 
less risky, the whole world would try.” 

Relaxing millionaire-style at anchor off 
Sandy Cay just beyond Nassau's pastel 
skyline of hotels, with two days to loaf 
before his next charter, Crimmins wears 
the contented look of a prospector who 
has struck gold — an impression he takes 
pains to correct. "It's not the money. I 
could take what I've invested in this boat 
and make a better return with a ham- 
burger franchise." His fiscal policy re- 
mains the same model of simplicity he 
outlined 21 years ago, before marrying 
his raven-haired wife Peggy, a former 
Chicago fashion model: "Whatever we 
make goes into the boat. If there's any- 
thing left, that's ours." 

In boom times, he concedes, "almost 
anybody who knows the pointy end from 
the roundy end can make a profit," but 
to charterers the Dow-Jones industrial 
average can be as ominous as a plum- 
meting barometer, and in stormy times 
"we separate the riff from the raft." For 
truly desperate times, when all around 
are foundering, Crimmins has always 
carried a special emergency pump, care- 
fully primed. "Credit is everything," he 
says, a Midwest value passed down from 
his father, an Irish auto worker who reg- 
ularly hocked family silver on Saturday 
nights in the saloons of Saginaw. Mich. 

With his own boat well stocked from 
a checklist of old-fashioned virtues, the 
onetime Lake Michigan Sea Scout is un- 
abashedly candid in criticism of freer 
spirits who sail off into the sunset leav- 
ing merchants — and sometimes guests — 
waving from the dock. "Those are the 


people who hurt all of us," he grumbles. 
"They'll buy some old tub, put an ad in 
the boating magazines, and right away 
they're charterers. They make a little 
money, then get lazy, and pretty soon 
somebody's stuck. It's amazing how 
many people come in on a shoestring, 
convinced it's a lazy man's game." 

Perhaps not so amazing. Abetting the 
belief, certainly, is almost everything 
printed about the charterer’s world of 
azure skies and gin-clear waters, includ- 
ing some 50 pounds of clippings and pho- 
tographs in Crimmins' own bulging 
scrapbooks. Typical was an article about 
Crimmins several years ago in The New 
York Times , which began by asking: 
"What does a man do when his working 
days arc behind him?" Such stories flab- 
bergast Crimmins, whose workweek on 
charter is a minimum of 1 12 hours. 

A former Traveler mate, Mike Man- 
ning, says, "He’s not choosy because he’s 
successful, he’s successful because he's 
choosy. He's the only charter skipper I 
ever knew who could spot a loose buck 
and leave it lay." 

Now a delivery skipper out of Fort 
Lauderdale, Manning recalls the late 
1940s when Crimmins, an ex-World War 
11 Navy chief and prewar boatyard op- 
erator, was first chartering from down- 
town Miami, afloat on an audaciously 
secured government loan ("They just 
laughed at first. They said. 'You really 
want us to loan you money to go sail- 
ingT "). On Miami's old Pier 5, fishing 
captains were tied stern-to at the dock, 
screeching at tourists like rickshaw driv- 
ers. "The skipper always had move 
class," Manning says. "Those were days 
when a SIO bill was something to get ex- 
cited about, but I've seen him turn down 
people with dough when we hardly had 
enough for groceries." 

Crimmins explains: "People who are 
difficult ashore are impossible at sea. I 
decided early that the only way to work 
steadily was through repeat business and 
referrals. If somebody thought they 
wanted to go cruising and I could tell they 
wouldn't enjoy it — heavy drinkers, old 
people, quarrelsome couples, that sort of 
thing — it was better in the long run to 
pass up their money and wait for some- 
one else to come along. 

"Once we had five cents left and Peg- 
gy wanted a candy bar. I said let's stop 
by the post office first." A letter with four 
cents postage due gobbled up Peggy's 
candy bar, “but it contained a deposit 
coniiniifd 
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check for S250. For a long while, life was 
a series of cliff-hangers like that." 

Success means Crimmins no longer 
must contend with guests like one 
swarthy paranoid who skulked aboard 
with a .38 revolver to protect a treasure 
map — which turned out to be a Baha- 
mian government advertisement ripped 
from a national magazine. 

Today most letters, cables and marine- 
frequency calls come from guests with 
fashionable addresses, but Crimmins still 
likes to inspect first-time sailing compan- 
ions before they come aboard. New 
guests spend their first night at a Nassau 
hotel, paying for dinner and the oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted, an added 
expense to the customer that Crimmins 
deems well justified. "That’s when we be- 
come friends." he says. "The ice is bro- 
ken— it’s an entirely different atmo- 
sphere from having total strangers 
aboard." After the voyage he suggests 
another night ashore: dinner, dancing, a 
show and perhaps a visit to a casino with 
the captain and his wife. "It’s a nice tran- 
sition between the boat and home. It 
rounds out the cruise." 

The strangest week Crimmins ever 
spent was trying to fathom a New York 
psychiatrist who brooded in virtual si- 
lence on the forcdeck and in his state- 
room. "It drove me almost crazy think- 
ing how I should try to get through to 
him," Crimmins says. "I asked his wife 
about it and she just kind of smiled and 
said nothing, so I decided to let him set 
the pace. The longest sentence we heard 
out of him was on the last day when he 
said, ‘This was the best vacation I ever 
had.' 

"I used to advertise that the captain 
doesn’t drink," says Crimmins, "but it 
cost me too much business." Those who 
didn’t assume he was a reformed alco- 
holic concluded he must be some sort of 
nut. "One man whose wife arranged the 
charter came down to the dock without 
telling me his name, just to check me out. 
He told me later. ‘I just didn't want to 
get stuck two weeks with some psalm- 
singing preacher.”’ Crimmins now 
drinks an occasional rum and Pepsi. 

One possible flaw in an otherwise good 
nature is his attitude toward children, re- 
markably W. C. Fieldian for a former 
scoutmaster: "I've never known a child 
who could stay content for an entire 
cruise." Vague prejudice crystalizcd to 
firm policy after successive cruises with 
a I O-year-old boy given to slapping his 


mother ("I nearly threw him over- 
board" ) and the 1 1 -year-old son of a cor- 
pora tion lawyer who whiled away one 
long evening feeding Traveler ll's stain- 
less steel winch handles to the fish. Chil- 
dren under 12 are now banned, and 
Crimmins tells parents, "I'm doing you 
a favor." 

On nautical playgrounds, however, an 
adults only sign hardly eliminates all 
problems of permissiveness. In Crim- 
mins’ view, morality is mainly a matter 
of compatibility: he has known success- 
ful skippers who preached on Sundays, 
and others whose boats "would make 
Hugh Hefner blush." The trick, as he sees 
it, is simply to avoid horrendous mis- 
matches of crew and guests. On Travel- 
ler III no one is frisked for marriage li- 
censes, but neither does Crimmins carry 
one of those bulkhead plaques that say: 
MARRIAGES PERKORMED BY THE CAP- 
TAIN GOOD FOR THE DURATION OF THIS 
CRUISE ONLY. 

"I assume the best," he says, "but I 
never go around saying so-and-so and his 
wife cruised with me if I’m not complete- 
ly certain. You only have to be embar- 
rassed on that once." 

As a shipboard sheriff Crimmins 
pleads poor vision. On one cruise it took 
him a week to notice that his two cou- 
ples were playing musical staterooms. He 
said nothing, but one of the bikini-clad 
guests took him aside to explain that each 
wife had once been engaged to the oth- 
er’s husband. She said, "Does this both- 
er you. Captain?” Crimmins. whose own 
idea of high living is an Out Island jam- 
boree featuring himself on the fiddle, was 
momentarily taken aback. He said, "No- 
o-o, no-o"— his voice becomes Irish fal- 
setto as he quotes himself— and, recov- 
ering quickly, he added, "You folks do 
track a lot of sand aboard and that both- 
ers me." A friend of Errol Flynn’s in days 
when he cruised frequently to Jamaica 
("Errol was a wonderful man around 
other men, but I never would take re- 
spectable guests to the wild parties he 
threw”), Crimmins has boiled moral phi- 
losophy down to a pragmatic homily: "I 
don't mind vices, as long as they’re gen- 
tlemanly vices." 

Despite such tolerance and a gift for 
avoiding undesirables, Crimmins is no 
nautical Will Rogers. He has met and 
sailed with men he doesn't like. As chief 
yeoman, Peggy records guests' names on 
two lists; happily, the undesirables make 
up the short one. Drunkenness, vile lan- 


guage or merely gross incompatibility 
have caused him to cut cruises short or 
at least reject next year's deposit check, 
fairly mild responses considering that 20 
years ago, after suitable warning, he 
sometimes dealt out corporal punish- 
ment for unseemly conduct. Advancing 
years and an injured back have mellowed 
an Irish temper, but his wife says, "He 
still has a short fuse for anybody who is 
foulmouthed around women." 

A temper, Crimmins admits, is an oc- 
cupational hazard skippers must work to 
curb. As every weekend sailor knows, the 
world is full of landlubbers who could 
reduce Job to a raving maniac: tracking 
sand, spilling drinks, clogging toilets, 
wasting water (Crimmins carries an al- 
most unbelievable 450 gallons ). grabbing 
for support from fragile gear, and invari- 
ably reserving questions for exquisitely 
inopportune moments. Operating with 
the special calm of men who recognize 
temper as a weakness, Crimmins con- 
ducts subtle indoctrinations, aided by a 
mimeographed list of "rules" written by 
a cheerful regular guest. ("Don’t keep 
asking the captain where you are,” is one 
suggestion. "He probably doesn’t know, 
either.’’) Says Roger Carroll, the Baha- 
mian who has crewed with him for seven 
years, "The worse things are. the quiet- 
er the skipper gets." 

But not always. A few years ago the 
executive vice-president of a large auto- 
rental company wanted the thrill of sail- 
ing into a squall. "I told him we were 
too shorthanded to make all the quick 
sail changes," Crimmins says, "but he 
insisted he and his lawyer would help." 
When Traveler II rounded into the mael- 
strom. the executive froze — and a S900 
sail split from leech to luff. “I guess I 
chewed him out pretty bad,” Crimmins 
recalls. “After that I wouldn't speak to 
him.” At anchor next morning the ex- 
ecutive apologized. "He looked at his 
lawyer and then he told me, ‘You know, 
1 haven’t heen bawled out like that in 15 
years. I’ve got too many yes-men — if 
you'd consider coming to work for me. 
I'd like to have a man who says what he 
thinks.’ ” Crimmins declined the job of- 
fer but accepted a check that patched 
both sail and friendship, and preserved 
his record of not having made an insur- 
ance claim in nearly 25 years. 

Most cruises are more tranquil. For 
their weekly S2.000, guests may choose 
a course in any direction, but when it’s 
left to Crimmins— and if his party has 
continued 
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10 days or more — he unvaryingly sets sail 
across the sandy Yellow Bank to the Ex- 
umas, 90 miles and 365 islands of kalei- 
doscopic anchorages, terminating with 
George Town. April through June arc the 
most perfect sailing months, though he 
cheerfully admits his favorite weather 
pattern— “a series of snowstorms all 
across the northeast" — can make Janu- 
ary's mid-70's Bahamas average seem 
ideal. 

Ideal is the elusive goal. After a quar- 
ter century, Crimmins still ponders the 
perfect sailing vacation. "Cruising pat- 
terns change over the years," he says. 
"Today there's less of a serve- me-a- 
drink-and-grill-thc-steaks-just-right atti- 
tude, and more of a trend toward par- 
ticipation." Doctors tend to be the most 
enthusiastic divers and island explorers: 
airline pilots take the keenest interest in 
sailing: lawyers usually require the long- 
est to unwind, often bringing work with 
them. Successful businessmen ("At our 
rates we don't get many failures") lend 
to be convivial. “It's amazing how many 


company presidents will tell you they 
have nobody they can relax with and let 
down their hair," he says. 

For all that, he has observed that it is 
wives on whom repeat business and re- 
ferrals hinge, and "that's the part no- 
body can teach you. It's amazing how 
many skippers you sec knocking them- 
selves out to please the husbands and all 
but ignoring the wives.” 

Aboard Traveller III the first principle 
of female psychology is "Women find 
sailing either boring or terrifying." and 
Crimmins adds, "Many a skipper is on 
the beach today because he failed to un- 
derstand that." Crimmins researched his 
theory over 20.GC0 miles with 187 often 
gut-wrenching Gulf Stream passages be- 
fore he finally moved to Nassau in 1954. 
"When my parties would get off in Mi- 
ami the men would tell me they never 
had a better time in their lives and to ex- 
pect them back next year. The wives 
wouldn't say a word — and I'd never see 
them again." 

In the Exumas, unless his guests are 


red-hot sailing buffs out to handle the 
boat themselves, he holds sailing to four 
or five hours a day, in search of picture- 
postcard leeward anchorages. "A wife at 
anchor is a happy wife,” Crimmins says. 
"A wife ashore dressed up a bit for a 
party is in Wife Heaven." A lesson that 
has eluded many a husband, he says, "is 
that what's inconsequential to a man 
may be vital to a woman.” 

He remembers a dismayed wife who 
burst into tears just two hours out of Nas- 
sau — "she'd forgotten to buy film for her 
camera." Despite her husband’s protes- 
tations that it wasn't necessary, Crim- 
mins cheerfully spun the boat around, 
sailed 15 miles back to Nassau and 
bought the film himself. 

Sometimes nothing works, of course: 
the chemistry fizzles or rain falls, wind 
blows at unlikely force, inner ears react 
violently to ocean motion. "Bad weath- 
er is rare,” Crimmins says. "I'm the guy 
who's supposed to know r all the tricks; 
it’s up to me to make every cruise pleas- 
ant. If a cruise fails I’ve failed." end 
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good, good enough to make a good morn- 
ing last all day. 

If you don't think RK wins by a nose, 
try some at your barber stylist's. It’s a part 
of his full line of RK skin and hair care 
products. 

Try RK Cologne the next time you 
want to make a lasting impression. (Four 
oz.. $6.00.) And remember to ask your bar- 
ber stylist about all the other good RK 
products. 
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4 fluid ounces 

144 MILUUTCTS 


Only at your barber stylist. 




® Redken Laboratories. Inc. 1973 
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The future always arrives 
a little before you’re ready 
to give up the present. 


Sending your child off to 
school for the first time is one of 
those bittersweet moments that, 
no matter how expected, seem to 
catch everyone a bit off guard. 

Childhood simply passes by 
more quickly than people think. 
And so does an education. 

By the time today’s new first- 
graders are ready for college, an 


education may cost more than a 
modest house does now. So while 
it’s sometimes a little painful to 
watch your child leave the pres- 
ent, you can make the passage 
easier by securing his future. 

At Metropolitan Life, we’re 
helping over 40 million people 
secure their financial future. 

And what we do for them, we 


can do for you. 

Of course, we can’t tell you 
exactly what will happen in the 
future. But whatever does, it’s nice 
to know your somewhat reluctant 
scholar will be ready for it. 

CS Metropolitan Life 

Where the future is now 



The Great Overland 


Getaway 


Escape lies out there in the land of no lift tickets, in peaceful 
expanses where one skis across the country instead of 
down it. From the Far West all along the snow belt to the 
serene meadows of Stowe, Vt. (below) more and more folks 
are rediscovering the good old ways of the good old days 
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It's Rll on the Level 


Farewell, cruel boots, buckled to depress 
the instep. So long, bulky parkas and 
fogged goggles No more the instructive 
cry of "Bend ze knees!" Goodby to all 
that. Cross-country skiing, the sport that 
Americans shunned for so many years, has 
come on in a dramatic new wave. The ski- 
tourer is now loose upon the land, striding 
out to find the sanctuary that somehow got 
lost when too many people took to the 
mountaintops. It turns out that Snowshoe 
Thompson had the right idea back in 1856 
when he began skiing the Sierra mail over 
a 90-mile route: yonder is pure quiet, the 
scenery and settings that feed the soul. 
And now. in a boom that began three years 
ago. cross-country is suddenly very In The 
ski-touring population has doubled each 
season since 1969 until the census is cur- 
rently around half a million and climbing. 
Sales of cross-country skis, more than 200.- 
000 pairs in the 1972-73 season, are setting 


records; resorts that once catered exclu- 
sively to downhillers now offer full touring 
programs. In verdant New England, a chain 
of trails now spiderwebs from Maine to New 
York. Just as the real Nordics do in Oslo, 
Minnesotans ski their parks and frozen 
lakes. Even Aspen and Vail, those hotbeds 
of schuss, offer cross-country, and in Sun 
Valley, enthusiasts now ski off to cocktails 
and dinner, lurching home happily along a 
romantic, torchlit trail. Yosemite's touring 
school that opened to six students now 
draws 150 every Sunday "I always said we 
would come back." says Montreal's Herman 
(Jack Rabbit) Smith-Johannsen, who dog- 
gedly trekked on alone while friends 
scoffed. "I knew people would get tired of 
spending so much money on downhill 
Now skiing is again a sport for the whole 
family." And so saying, he swings out to 
lead the march into the brave new world 
Jack Rabbit Johannsen is 98 years old. 


This is more than a sport learned at mother's knee: kids like 2-year-old Josh- 
ua DuMond of Stowe. Vt. grow up to touring by jouncing along happily aboard 
backpacks. Mom Pat. 26, is typical of those who carry the children along 







Everybody knows that those 
picturesque New England farm 
houses were put there for 
cross-country backdrops, just 
to create a scene such as 
the one above in Vermont. 
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Not that the sport doesn’t have 
its slapstick moments— as in 
Putney's whoop-de-do Wash- 
ington's Birthday Race at left 
when everybody tries to dash 
over the bridge at once. 


The people who turn out at Put- 
ney, more than a thousand 
new-born Nordics, start in a 
cheery cluster, then fan out for 
11 miles of racing and touring 
Winning doesn’t really matter 


The Scandinavians call this ski- 
joring, but at Stowe's Trapp 
Family Lodge it's just plain 
zinging along behind a horse 
Lynne von Trapp up and family 
dog bounding in full pursuit. 









Along the way. in the cross- 
country way. one can drop 
in for a stingingly cold 
drink— In this case the 
clear water of Trail Creek 
beside a Sun Valley course. 


Dwarfed by the red giants 
of Yosemite, the springtime 
band at left discovers a si- 
lent wonderland of the sort 
seldom seen by skiers who 
insist on a downhill trail. 


The end of an 11-mile 
course through the Granite 
Creek valley east of Jack- 
son Hole. Wyo. offers the 
reward at right: snows open 
to a natural hot spring pool. 




Crossing the Country 
in Uniform Comfort 


Suited up in suitable Nordic 
manner at far left. Tom Upham 
and Patrick Mouligne stride 
through the birches of Sugar- 
loaf. Maine, free and easy in 
their lightweight stretch fabrics. 


It figures that the Scandinavian 
influence would be a natural in 
the sport: Merete Degenkowl 
turns up below in hooded 
smock, trim knickers and the 

topper they call a Lapp cap. photographs by iohn g. zhukmmn 



The idea is to keep cool and 
dry while moving fast, then 
avoid chills while standing. At 
left. Kathy McKeany solves the 
problem by wearing cotton 
turtleneck under her knit nylon. 


The freedoms of cross-coun- 
try are exemplified at right in 
lightweight suits, comfortable 
touring boots— no buckles!— 
and Nancy Ewan's easygoing 
version of a warmup outfit. 
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Getaway continued 



New Outfits for an Old Sport 

The notable characteristic about cross-country skiing is that con- 
verts tend to fall upon the sport full of purist passions. There is 
no standing around lift line or lodge striking poses in skintight 
stretch pants, the scene so familiar to the Alpine branch of the 
game. In touring, fashion follows function and the clothing that 
goes with it is more serviceable than sexy. Ski tourers perspire 
on the move and at rest they give off steam like racehorses. The 
best cover for such activities are togs that look and perform like 
the warmup suits used in track and field; new nylon stretch knits 
are designed to breathe freely so that body moisture will evap- 
orate. As a concession to cold, many manufacturers have added 
double layers across the seat and front of the knickers, but es- 
sentially the overall look remains simple as with the two outfits at 
left — a tricolored suit with zippered pockets to hold gear, and a 
facsimile of the 1972 US. Olympic Nordic suit. In skis and boots, 
ski tourers have clung doggedly for years to soft leathers and lam- 
inated woods, but future trends will swing inevitably, as they did 
in downhill, to synthetics and fiber glass to meet the demand 


Where to Buy 

Starting on page 72, the red Helenca 
four-way stretch suit is by Hexcel ($45) 
at Sport Meister. East Lansing, Mich.; 
L.L. Bean, Freeport. Maine. The red 
and blue competition suit is made of 
nylon stretch knit ($60) by Anba of 
Austria. The white competition boots 
and all the other boots on these pages 
are by Bass, the gloves by B.H. Weiss. 
The navy and gold nylon stretch-knit 
outfit also is from Anba ($60)-both 
Anba suits are at Randy's Racquet & 
Ski Shop, Pittsburgh. The red Scandi- 
navian-style tunic and knicker combo 
is polyester gabardine ($55) by Monika 
Tilley for Profile; the Lapp cap is Be- 
conta's. The outfit is at Dave Cook 
Sporting Goods. Denver, Lord & Tay- 


lor, New York. The blue suit with red 
zippers is made of Lycra-nylon-rayon 
stretch by Head ($95) at Hickory & 
Tweed, Armonk, N.Y.; Don Thomas 
Sporthaus, Birmingham, Mich. The 
light touring boots ($34) are at Spie- 
gel's. New York; Hudson's. Detroit. 
The green nylon stretch-knit knicker- 
suit is from Anba ($50) at Randy's Rac- 
quet & Ski Shop, Pittsburgh. Opposite: 
the two-piece polyester stretch-crepe 
suit is designed by Peter Stelnebronn 
for Head Ski Wear in Europe ($115) at 
Princeton Skate & Ski. New York. The 
red, white and blue 
nylon knit suit 
($33.50) by Deme- 
tre is at Gorsuch 
Ltd., Vail; Wilson's 
Sports. Rutland. Vt. 






To the mountains. To the sea. To pick up a great 
ate or your new son from the hospital , half the 
xcitement is getting there in your new Ford 
Van Torino Brougham. 

Excitingly restyled for 74 with a gleaming 
lew front end. opera windows and new interiors 
Maturing split bench seats. 

And once on the road you'll know why Torino 
called the Solid Mid-Size. 

Its suspension, wide track, and long wheel- 
|ase give you a smooth and steady ride for 
imfort and confidence on the road 

And for added peace of mind, steel-belted 
idial ply tires are also available. 

Get some excitement going for you in 74. 

See all the Tori no and Gran Torino models at 
[our Ford Dealers now. 

closer you look, the better we look. 


The exciting Gran Torino Brougham interior with split bench seats 




There’s a lot of good 
between 1 ‘Winston. . . 


and should 


Winston tastes good GOOD, like a cigarette should. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


20 mg. Tar", 1.4 mg. nicotine av. tier cigarette. FTC Report SEPT. 73. 





PEOPLE 


A trick-or-trcating youngster 
visited Roger Staubach in Dallas 
and was appropriately rewarded 
with Halloween sweets. After 
leaving the house, the boy had 
second thoughts. He returned, 
knocked on the door again and 
asked the Cowboy quarterback 
if he could trade the candy back 
to him for an autograph. Good 
thinking, kid. He ended up with 
both. 

Only God and old Elis are wel- 
come at Yale, and even God gets 
a hostile reception sometimes. 
Certainly no exception to the 
rule is made for a minor deity 
such as Walter Cronkite. When 
the newscaster was invited by the 
campus radio station to be a 
halftime guest at the Yale-Cor- 
nell football game, he was unable 
to keep the commitment. A 
guard, showing splendid demo- 
cratic, egalitarian, undiscrimi- 
nating snirit, would not admit 
him to the Yale Bowl press box 
because he lacked the proper cre- 
dentials. And that's the way it is. 
Waller. 

Dallas Cowboy Guard John 
Niland was a guest of honor at 
the grand opening of a Dallas 
spaghetti house and was chatting 
with a group of fans when some- 
body mentioned Arkansas. 
“Arkansas produces only two 
things," said Niland, a New 
Yorker, "shady ladies and foot- 
ball players.” A fan said. “Wait 
a minute, my wife is from Ar- 
kansas!” Niland said, “Oh, real- 
ly? What position docs she 
play?” 

♦ Horsepower is getting to be a 
big thing everywhere. Apparent- 
ly a little cocky about the impli- 
cations of the gasoline shortage, 
a yearling bay colt named Fit- 
tipaldi — after champion driver 
Emerson — strolled out to take a 
proprietary look around the 
driving school of former auto 
racer Jim Russell. Fittipaldi nuz- 
zled Trainee Jane Alexander, 


and that was a gas, something 
horses might supplant soon at 
Sebring and Indianapolis. 

John Sirica, the judge overseeing 
the Watergate case, is a fighter — 
a former boxer, to be precise. Al- 
though a phrase like “tale of the 
tape” tends to apply to some- 
thing other than reach, height 
and biceps measurements now, 
Sirica was an excellent YMCA 
boxer in his youth and served as 
a sparring partner for depart- 
ment store magnate Bernard 
Gimbcl, then a near-professional 
boxer. Sirica remembers that his 
father, a barber, warned him, “If 
you become a barber. I’ll break 
your arm off.” 

Eric (Elbows) Nesterenko, now 
playing for the Chicago Cougars 
of the World Hockey Associa- 
tion after a tough 20 years in the 
NHL, detests flying. It makes 
him nervous. Nothing unusual 
there. A lot of pro athletes — like 
a lot of people — are nervous 
about flying. But Ncstcr’s wife 
Barbara is a social worker who 
specializes in psychiatry and has 
a master's degree in psychology 
from the University of Illinois. 
She suggested Nesterenko cure 
his fear by getting a private fly- 
ing license. So far, Nestcr has 175 
hours in the air and has found 


that “being behind the controls 
is fun." So Elbows is cured, and 
his wife is a genius, right? Nope. 
"When I climb into one of those 
big DC-IOs I tense up all over 
again,” he says mournfully. “If 
I don't last the season with the 
Cougars, the reason will be that 
flying got to me again. It's the 
reason I retired in the first 
place.” 

® Catch this. Johnny Bench of 
the Cincinnati Rcdssingingcight 
songs— including such classics as 
King of the Road, Bad, Bad Le- 
roy Brown and When You're Hot, 
You're Hot — while appearing as 
special soloist for the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra. Same ball 
game. Bench read Casey at the 
Bar while wearing a 1 9th century 
uniform. "Not my style," he ad- 
mitted, but he worried more 
about hitting the right notes. "It 
was worse than trying out for the 
majors," he said. 

In his debut as goalie for 
the Connecticut College field- 
hockey team, Owen Prague with- 
stood all sorts of charges to pre- 
serve a 5-0 shutout for his 
women teammates. An avid ice- 
hockey player, Prague obtained 
his status as the squad's only 
male when the regular goalie 
quit. He says he enjoys being one 




of the girls and will go out for 
the team next year. He will if 
Coach Marilyn Conklin can de- 
fend his position against some 
pretty irate traditionalists. 

A couple from Nacogdoches, 
Texas drove all the way to Little 
Rock to see Arkansas play, al- 
though they knew their son, 
I,arry Brown, third-string quar- 
terback for the Razorbacks, 
would only hold for kicks. To 
Mrs. Brown's surprise, Larry ran 
onto the field on every offensive 
down. He took in the play, then 
raced for the sideline before the 
snap. "It looks like the team just 
doesn’t want him,” she told her 
husband, sadly. 

Governments are always plead- 
ing poverty, but this is ridicu- 
lous. Edward Slapf won $40 in 
the Pennsylvania lottery, and 
when he tried to cash his check 
it bounced. "Insufficient funds," 
the bank said. Russell McElhat- 
ten, Pennsylvania comptroller, 
tried to reassure Stapf. The state 
lottery, he insisted, is $51,964,- 
742.92 on the credit side. Which 
should about cover the check. 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL Pat Putnam 



As Ohio State and Michigan prepare to settle another conference, 
and perhaps national, title, It is clear the Big Ten is still a misnomer 


Two wolves, 

T he way Woody Hayes and his ex-side- 
kick Bo Schembcchler have the game 
diagrammed, the meek shall not inherit 
the Rose Bowl berth and anyone who 
thinks that the Big Ten season is open 
for more than 60 minutes a year has not 
been reading the annual casualty reports 
out of Iowa City and Champaign and 
Madison, among other places. For six 
years now, with one exception, the con- 
ference championship has come down to 
a private bloodletting in late November 
between Ohio State and Michigan, with 
the victor moving on to spend New 
Year's Day in Pasadena and the loser re- 
maining behind to bugle Taps over the 
late Little Eight. As expected, this sea- 
son brought no relief for the mini-mem- 
bers, and even Michigan State, which had 
managed a modicum of respectability, 
last Saturday had its nuisance value re- 
duced to zero. After stinging Ohio State 
the last two years, the Spartans were 
swatted by the Buckeyes 35-0. 

And so with the expected executions 
of Purdue and Iowa this Saturday, the 
two powers of the Big Two-plus-Eight 
will hunker down in the pits at Ann Ar- 
bor next week for college football's ver- 
sion of a heavyweight championship 
fight. 

Lee Corso, the Indiana coach just re- 
cently initiated into the real world of the 
Big Ten. first by Ohio Stale 37 7 and then 
by Michigan 49- 1 3, said, "If things aren't 


eight sheep 

going too good for us, I may go to that 
game myself and let somebody else coach 
against Purdue that week.” 

This one should drive the gamblers 
mad. Which twin has the Toni? The two 
are so evenly matched that Corso said 
he could tell them apart only by remem- 
bering Michigan wore blue jerseys. 
"They are well-conditioned," he summa- 
rized, "well-coached, talented, disci- 
plined. They are so darn similar they look 
like they all came out of a duplicating 
machine. You know. Woody gets one 
quarterback. Bo the other. Woody one 
fullback. Bo the other. The tackles, the 
guards, the linebackers, they are all the 
same: good. In a situation like that, you 
have to guess that in the last few min- 
utes somebody's kicker is going to make 
a mistake and the other guy will win." 

That sounds good for Ohio State be- 
cause its kicking game has been phe- 
nomenal. Opponents have been able to 
return only 10 of Tom Skladany's 30 
punts, and the 10 netted only 21 yards. 
Michigan's Barry Dotzauer has the more 
impressive punting average, 39 yards to 
33, but 15 of his kicks were returned 
1 1 1 yards. The edge in placekicking is 
Michigan's: Mike Lantry has hit on sev- 
en of 10 field-goal tries and on all of 
his 37 extra-point attempts. Lantry's 
counterpart. Blair Conway, has connect- 
ed on four of eight field-goal attempts 
and on 34 of 42 extra-point tries. Still, 


the advantages either way are slim, and 
they balance out. 

Unless a thunderbolt strikes this Sat- 
urday. Michigan will be 10-0 and Ohio 
State 9-0 when they meet, but just how 
good they are no one really knows. Ohio 
State's first eight opponents are only 
28-43 for the season, while Michigan's 
first nine rivals arc 28-53. People in the 
Pacific Eight are quick to point out that 
while the pair may have outplayed the 
rest of the Big Ten 60-4 since 1968, they 
have not won in Pasadena in their last 
four tries. 

There is a feeling within the conference 
this year, however, that no matter which 
of the teams ends up in the Rose Bowl, 
the people from the Pacific arc in for a 
lot of woe. Woody Hayes, for example, 
has so deep a supply of talent that when 
Ohio State lost its first two fullbacks, in- 
cluding Champ Henson, the nation's 
scoring leader, the offense never missed a 
stride. Hayes simply dipped into his de- 
fense and came up with a linebacker, 
Bruce Elia, who scored three times last 
Saturday against Michigan State. 

What everyone expects of the game is 
this: Michigan's hard-nosed rushing of- 
fense. No. 1 1 in the nation, will take it 
to Ohio State’s hard-nosed rushing de- 
fense, No. 12 in the nation. And when 
they exchange the ball, Ohio State’s hard- 
nosed runners. No. 4, will take it to Mich- 
igan's hard-nosed rushing defenders. 
No. 3. And Ohio State and Michigan, 
who rank 5-10 in scoring, will be going 
against defenses that rank 1-2 in fewest 
points given up per game. Without a pro- 
gram you won't be able to tell all those 
unstoppable forces from all those im- 
movable objects. 

Michigan's pass defense, on the other 
hand, has its moments of vulnerability, 
but it doesn't matter. When Woody 
Hayes says, "They Shall Not Pass." he 
is speaking both to his defense and of 
his offense. When Ohio State puts the ball 
in the air. it had better be coming off 
someone's foot. The Buckeyes' spirited 
little quarterback from Washington, 
D.C., Cornelius Greene, sorely wounds 
people with his running, but his passing 
arm is more shotgun than rifle. In the 
Big Ten, Ohio State is last in passing. 

"But don't think it's still the same old 
three yards and a cloud of dust," said 
Minnesota Coach Cal Stoll. "Now it's 
12 yards and a mass of humanity." 

While Hayes never lets the pass rise 
above the rank of leprosy, Schembcchler 
contlnutd 
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FIRESTONE TOWN & COUNTRY." 

THETIRE FOR PEOPLE 
WHO GO LOOKING FOR SNOW. 


If snow (and mountains of it) goes with your kind of winter fun, 
you need a winter tire that really stops and starts in snow and ice and slush. 
You need our skier's tire. Our Town & Country winter tire. 

People who spend their winters chasing the snow tell us 
almost nothing will stop this tire. 

See the tread? It's a rugged three-part design. There’s power 
on the outside tread section. Power on the inside tread section to dig out 
and pull you through. And those center section "Z” bars are there to give 
you quiet running and dry pavement performance. 

You can get the Town & Count/y for U. S. and imported cars. 
Radials are available, too. Where laws allow, you can have six rows of 
ice-gripping studs. 

Put on our skier’s tire. You can charge it at most Firestone Stores 
and Dealers. 

Then go looking for snow. 


T’lrcsfon* 
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considers it no worse, say, than a bad 
chest cold. Michigan's passing offense 
ranks a modest eighth in the conference, 
but Quarterback Dennis Franklin can 
throw well when he has to, and last 
year passed 23 times against Ohio State, 
completing 13 for 160 yards. It is doubt- 
ful that Michigan will be that adven- 
turesome again next week. Ohio Slate’s 
passing defense ranks fourth in the 
nation. 

No matter how it goes, the Big Ten 
champion still will be either Michigan or 
Ohio State and (here is little evidence that 
anyone will be seriously challenging the 
pair for a long time to come. Not that 
everyone has given up trying. 

"People tend to have short memo- 
ries," said Alex Agase, now in his first 
year at Purdue after a long term at North- 
western. "In 1970 Northwestern came 
within a fumble of winning the champi- 
onship. We were playing Ohio State and 
we were leading 10-7 and had them real- 
ly subdued until we fumbled on our 28 
in the third quarter. Ohio State beat us 
24-10 and won the championship with a 
7-0 record: we tied with Michigan forsec- 
ondwitha6-l record. And in 1971 Mich- 
igan won the title with 8-0 and we were 
second ahead of Ohio State. These things 
travel in cycles. Twenty years ago when 
I worked at Iowa State, the Big Eight was 
known as Oklahoma and the Seven 
Dwarfs. I guarantee you that changed.” 

The answer, said Wisconsin's John 
Jardine, is recruiting. So much for the 
answer. The problem is how do you get 
a top athlete to pass up Ohio State and 
Michigan, which have been going to the 
Rose Bowl every other year, and come, 
say, to Wisconsin, which hasn't been to 
Pasadena since 1963? 

"It's tough," Jardine said. "The thing 
that marks Ohio State and Michigan is 
depth, and you have to recruit to match 
that. We certainly try. We tell a kid to 
come to our school and he'll have a 
chance to beat the Ohio States and the 
Michigans. But he says, 'I can go to those 
schools now and win. I've only got four 
years.' A lot of people wonder how they 
keep winning. I'll tell you: every guy at 
every position is worried about the guy 
behind him. Every starter wants to have 
a good game because he knows he won't 
be playing the next week if he doesn't. 
We have the same kind of competition 
here. At offensive guard.” 

Then there is the problem of econom- 
ics. Iowa had cut into the Ohio State- 


Michigan monopoly in the late '50s 
under Forest Evashevski, but lately they 
have fallen on hard financial times. Il- 
linois has made some gains since Bob 
Blackman arrived from Dartmouth in 
1971, but there are rumors that the con- 
ference and the NCAA are investigating 
the school's basketball program and 
some of the slop could spill over onto 
the gridiron. If it does, forget everything. 
Northwestern is in financial trouble. So 
is Minnesota. Wisconsin is feeling the 
pinch. With its semi-magic name. Mich- 
igan State could move upward but seem- 
ingly is hung up in neutral gear. 

"I'm sure we'll see a definite change 
in five years," said Corso, who isn't off to 
the best start at Indiana. "I heard that 
the Chicago Bears are trying to get into 
the conference. That will make it a three- 
team race." 


THE WEEK 

by LARRY KEITH 


MIDWEST 

1. OHIO STATE (8-0) 

2. OKLAHOMA (7-0-1) 

3. MICHIGAN (9-0) 


Acquainted as you are with the high-rank- 
ing Midwestern powers who will soon de- 
termine a conference championship, a bowl 
berth and still greater national prestige, turn 
now to a matchbox-size version of the big 
game that was played last week. Unbeaten 
Miami of Ohio met defending champion 
Kent State for the Mid-American Confer- 
ence title and Tangerine Bowl invitation be- 
fore a record league crowd of 27,363. Vis- 
iting Miami won 20-10, surviving early jitters 
and a third-quarter shoving match. Chuck 
Varner scored twice, on a nine-yard pass re- 
ception and a two-yard run. and Dave 
Draudt kicked two field goals, one an M AC- 
rccord-equaling 52-yarder. "This thing is 
worth a million dollars to me," said Red- 
skins Coach Bill Mallory. His team was re- 
cently determined the best in the country by 
a computer analysis published in an Ohio 
paper. And where did the computer put those 
overblown Buckeyes? Twenty-fifth but try- 
ing harder. 

Oklahoma, unbeaten, third-ranked na- 
tionally and on probation, was not a part of 
post-season bowl speculation. The Sooners 
were not going anywhere except into the 


teeth of the toughest part of an already dif- 
ficult schedule- Missouri, followed by Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and Oklahoma State. Moti- 
vated by bad fortune, Oklahoma blew the 
highest ranked of those four opponents right 
off its own home field. Waymond Clark and 
Joe Washington rushed for 261 yards and 
three touchdowns between them as the Soon- 
ers romped 31 3. Missouri, meanwhile, could 
gain only 44 yards in 48 snaps as the Sel- 
mon brothers, Lucious, LeRoy and Dewey, 
combined for 21 tackles. Fight of them 
caused 39 yards in losses. 

Nebraska. 7-1-1 , seemed headed for a Cot- 
ton Bowl berth opposite Texas after bury- 
ing Iowa State 31-7. David Humm tallied 
once and completed two scoring passes. The 
game's leading rusher was Cyclone freshman 
Mike Tyson, who covered 137 yards in 26 
carries after replacing the injured Mike 
Strachan. Iowa State also lost Quarterback 
Wayne Stanley in the first half. 

Seven points this way and Kansas would 
now have a 4-5 record; five points that way 
and the record would be 9-0. including wins 
over Tennessee and Nebraska. As it is the 
Jayhawks are 6-2-1 after edging Colorado 
17-15 in their fifth game to be decided by 
two or fewer points. While Quarterback Da- 
vid Jaynes was trying— and largely failing — 
to round up Hcisman Trophy support in the 
widely televised game, the Kansas defense 
was showing exceptionally well. The Jay- 
hawks forced three fumbles and two inter- 
ceptions to thwart a Colorado offense that 
outgained Kansas 354 to 220. The last turn- 
over came with 21 seconds to play at the 
K U 23, well within field-goal range for bare- 
footed Fred Lima. Jaynes rushed for what 
proved to be the decisive score in the third 
quarter but completed only 11 of 26 passes 
for 1 70 yards. 

Oklahoma Stale held the Big Fight's lead- 
ing rusher, Isaac Jackson, to 31 yards in 10 
carries in a 28 9 win over Kansas State. It 
was the Cowboys' first victory since Sept. 29 
and followed consecutive ties with Nebraska 
and Kansas. A 55-yard pass to the Wildcat 
two on the game's first play set up the initial 
touchdown. Kansas State was stymied 
throughout by a defensive charge led by 
Glenn Robinson, who sacked Quarterback 
Steve Grogan four times for 21 yards. 

While Ohio State and Michigan prepared 
for next week's showdown with easy victo- 
ries. the rest of the Big Ten also played pret- 
ty much to form. Indiana and Iowa remained 
winlcss in the league by falling to Northwest- 
ern and Wisconsin respectively while Min- 
nesota was crunching Purdue 34-7. 

Northwestern is now 3-3 in the conference 
after edging the Hoosiers 21 -20 on Greg Boy- 
kin's second TD of the game, w hich capped a 
68-yard drive in the final 45 seconds, and Jim 
Blazcvich's PAT. Bill Marek had a sensation- 
al first quarter, scoring three touchdowns 
and gaining 131 yards as Wisconsin bombed 
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Iowa 35-7. Before quilling, Marek added an- 
other score and 72 more rushing yards. The 
sophomore tailback is only 43 yards short of 
joining Rufus Ferguson, up to now the Bad- 
gers' only 1 ,000-yard rusher. “There were so 
many big holes 1 just didn't know which one 
to pick." he said. "With tackling like ours," 
said Iowa's Frank Lauterbur, "anybody 
could look like an All-America." 

Minnesota also got off to a fast start in its 
win over the Boilermakers. With Rich Up- 
church leading the way he gained 1 77 yards 
for the day the Gophers scored 24 points 
in the first 19 minutes. 


The all new Sansui QRX-5500 receiver gives you everything in a 
four channel receiver. Four VU meters allow you to monitor all 
channels simultaneously. The vario matrix circuits provide the 
greatest four channel separation currently available. The QRX-5500 
can decode Sansui's own QS Regular Matrix, and all other matrices 
such as SQ.with unequalled fidelity; as well as accept the output 
from discrete sources such as four channel tape and CD-4 
demodulators. The conservatively rated 30 watts per channel 
continuously into an 8 ohm speaker with all four channels operating 
means that you can power your system with watts to spare. Hear 
the future at your Sansui dealer. 

SANSUI ELECTRONICS CORP. 

Wood side. New York 1 1377 • Gardena. California 90247 
SANSUI ELECTRIC CO.. LTD.. Tokyo. Japan 
Sansui Audio Europe S. A.. Antwerp. Belgium 


Sansui. 
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Merry Christmas, Bon Voyage, 
Happy Birthday, Congratulations, 
Happy Anniversary... 


The "Sea Gull" 

The newest addition 
to our family of finely 
designed long-life 
playing cards. 


KEM CARDS -A special gift 

for any occasion. Double Derk $10.00 

Single Deck $5.25 

Kem cards are endorsed by the American Contract Bridge League 

KEM PLASTIC PLAYING CARDS, INC. 74S Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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EAST 

1. PENN STATE (9-0) 

2. PITT (5-3-1) 

3. HARVARD (6-1) 

Penn State lost some of its luster but not its 
unbeaten record in a 35-29 victory over 
North Carolina State, the Lions' toughest 
opponent so far, The Atlantic Coast Con- 
ference favorites led early and tied it late, 
penetrating the nation's best rushing defense 
for 245 yards and four touchdowns, the only 
ones Penn State has allowed on the ground 
this year. The Nittany Lions were well-suited 
for an offensive struggle, however. John Cap- 
pcllctti gained 220 yards in 41 carries and 
scored three times. Gary Hayman returned a 
punt 83 yards for a TD and three of his six 
pass receptions helped set up other scores. 

Offensive carelessness prevented Pitts- 
burgh from scoring a stunning upset over 
Notre Dame. The Irish triumphed 31 lOevcn 
though they were outrushed. out passed and 
outfirst-downed. But Notre Dame also 
trailed in turnover statistics, one to seven, 
which more than offset the performance of 
Tony Dorsett. whose 209 yards in 29 carries 
were the most ever against the Irish. Five 
Pitt errors cost possession inside the 36 and 
two set up Notre Dame scores from the 24 
and four. Wayne Bullock made all four Irish 
touchdowns, the last two after the Panthers 
closed to 17 |0 in the final period. 

Syracuse ended its season-long losing 
streak by edging Holy Cross 5-3 on a 24-yard 
field goal, a fourth-quarter safety and some 
ninth-inning relief help by Tug McGraw 
Army, however, remained winless by being 
listless throughout a 19-7 loss to Miami, 
which is now 5-3. While the Hurricane was 
blow ing for 329 yards on the ground. Army 
could manage only 17. The Cadets' 104 yards 
through the air were not much help either, 
but they enabled Quarterback Kingsley Fink 
to surpass the school's career yardage mark 
of 2,921. Boston College turned back West 
Virginia25- 1 3 as juniorTailback Mike Espo- 
sito gained 201 yards. Temple upped its 
continued 
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In the last three years, over a quarter million people switched 
from other makes of cars to our Satellite. 

That was only the beginning. 

This year, we’re out to win you over. 



Announcing the 1974 Plymouth Satellite. 


This is the car we hope will 
win you over. 

Maybe it'll be the way it looks. 

Or the fact that our new 
Plymouth Satellite carries as many 
people as a big car, yet handles 
like a mid-size car. 

Maybe it'll be one of the 
refinements we made, like the way 
we attached the windshield 
washers to the windshield wipers. 


It gives a better distribution of 
fluid across the glass. 

We might win you over with 
something we're already famous 
for. Like our torsion-bar suspension. 
Or a body made strong by more 
than 4,000 welds and made quiet 
by 89 individual components to 
reduce noise. Or our Electronic 
Ignition System with no points or 
condenser to replace. It virtually 


eliminates ignition tune-ups. And 
helps spark plugs last as much as 
18,000 miles. 

Or we may even win you over 
with the fact that all our engines 
run on regular gas. 

You see, getting a quarter of a 
million people to switch from other 
cars to Satellite in the last three 
years was only the beginning. 

This year, we want you. 


vwich NR Football on NBC-TV. 
bought to you by Ovyilef Cotpotailon 


O 


Mid-size Plymouth Satellite. 

Extra care in engineering ... it makes a difference. 


CHRYSLER 


VlymoutH 





No shaver 
adver tisingdar es 
compare their shave 
with aRonson shave. 

Here’s why: 

Our micro-thin shaving screen is thinner than this page. 

So our 36 surgical-sharp blades cut closer to the whisker base. 
To cut as close as Ronson, you have to get as close as Ronson. 
No shaver in America dares claim they can. 



No comparison: A Ronson shave is unsurpassed. 
Because the Ronson cutting system is unbeatable. 

We created the first micro-thin shaving screen, 
years ago. Now others have tried to copy us. 

But they don’t have our unique cutting system. 
They don’t have our 36 surgical-sharp blades. 

They don’t have our high power motor that eats up 
whiskers at the softest touch. They don’t have our 
“SuperTrim” or our Electric Self-Cleaning feature. 


They don't have our great Replacement Kit, 
the only one that lets you replace both blades and 
screen to keep your Ronson shaver sharp as new. 

So to get closeness without comparison, you have to 
get a Ronson shaver. Try a Ronson today. 

lOOOXL RONSON 

UV DIFFERENT BY DESIGN AND BETTER BECAUSE OF IT 


Closeness without comparison. 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


record to 7-1 by blasting Rhode Island 43-0. 

Harvard and Dartmouth stayed on top of 
the Ivy League while Penn fell off the pace 
by losing to Yale 24-2 1 . The Crimson’s 19-14 
victory kept Princeton win less in the confer- 
ence and the Greenies socked Columbia 
24-6. Brown continued to surprise under new 
Coach John Anderson as the Bruins scored 
twice in the fourth quarter to overtake 
Cornell 17-7. 


SOUTHWEST 

1. TEXAS (6-2) 

2. HOUSTON (8-1) 

3. TEXAS TECH (8-1) 



It began with a man 
who loved cigars. 


In the history of the Southwest Conference 
no team has ever dominated another the way 
Texas has Baylor. The Longhorns thundered 
again last week 42-6, their 1 5th straight vic- 
tory against the Bears. Roosevelt Leaks 
scored three touchdowns but he could gain 
only 77 yards in 17 carries before checking 
out midway through the third quarter. Tex- 
as’ romp was momentarily delayed by Bay- 
lor’s opening offensive series, which saw 
Quarterback Neal Jeffrey take the Bears to 
the Longhorn 12 with five straight comple- 
tions. The sixth pass was intercepted, how- 
ever, and Texas was off and running. Baylor 
committed seven turnovers and six of them 
led to touchdowns. 

Texas Christian seemed headed for its 
third straight upset of Texas Tech before the 
Raiders got untracked and erased a 10-0 lead. 
The go-ahead points in the 24-10 victory 
came within four minutes of each other in 
the second quarter on a three-yard run by 
Larry Isaac and a nine-yard pass from Joe 
Barnes to Andre Tillman. Tech put the game 
out of reach late in the final period when 
Isaac concluded a 98-yard drive by scamper- 
ing 52 yards. 

Arkansas continues to be pestered by Rice, 
a most unlikely nemesis. The Razorbacks, 
who have not defeated the Owls since 1970, 
were upset again 17-7 despite a whopping 
404 to 138 advantage in yardage. Rice Punt- 
er Mike Landrum played an important role 
in the victory by averaging over 40 yards a 
kick and rolling four boomers dead inside 
the Arkansas 1 5. The Owls, whose only oth- 
er win this year came against Montana, were 
further aided by pass interceptions. One was 
returned for a touchdown, another was 
brought back 55 yards to set up a score. 

Texas A&M's 45-10 victory over crippled 
and disappointing SMU, which has lost four 
of its last five games, featured the league's 
first-ever duel of freshman quarterbacks. The 
Aggies’ 17-year-old David Walker scored 
once and guided A&M to a school-record 
432 rushing yards and its biggest scoring day 
continued 
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Don Ignacio Haya could afford any 
cigar in the world; but none had 
quite the nobility he demanded. 

So he created his own. On each 
he put a simple gold label. Today, 
we still make Gold Label cigars in 
his Factory No. 1, with luxurious 
tobaccos imported from warm and 
faraway countries. 

When the cigars have aged to 
singular perfection, we seal them 
into our exclusive foil Fortress of 
Flavor pouch— a pouch we devel- 
oped because not even multiple 
layers of cellophane can truly pre- 
serve a cigars freshness and aroma. 

And we want your Gold Label 
cigars to be as perfect as the ones 
Ignacio Haya enjoyed, fresh from 
his factory’s humidors. No matter 
how far from Tampa you happen 
to be. 

It's not our tradition that makes 
great cigars. It's our cigars that 
made the tradition. 




/! 

PALMA CANDELA 

^^SEAlEDPoS^I 


HARO V1MAGL CIGARS 



PALMA • JAGUAR • CORONA DE VIllE • PANETELA GRANDE • LIGHT BRIGADE • SWAGGER ■ DINO 



Canon’s new LE-81. 

Because you demand perfection 
even from the small things in life. 

And perfection is what Canon mini-calculators are all about. 

While most other minis come from manufacturers who make only mini-calculators, Canon’s 
are part of a complete line. So that the new Palmtronic LE-81 incorporates the same quality, 
reliability and technical know-how that go into Canon’s most sophisticated models. 

Each Canon mini offers you a unique feature— so you can choose exactly the model you need. 

The LE-81 , for example, gives you an incredible 90 hours of operation on a single set of 
alkaline batteries. (Most other minis give you under 20 hours’ use.) 

Canon’s idea of perfection: a well-made, reliable calculator that answers its user’s needs. 

Isn’t it your idea of perfection, too? 

Check our line to see which model is right for you. 



Canon Palmtronic LE- 


Canola L810 

Simple to use one- 
memory desktop compact. 
Operates on AC or ordinary 
flashlight batteries. Preset or 
floating decimal, minus sign, 
automatic clearing. Zero- 
suppressed, non-glare display. 

Also available: Canola L802 
desktop compact with percent- 
age key for add-on and discoun 

Pocketronic 

World’s only pocket-size 
printing calculator. Easy 
loading with tape cassettes. 
Performs constant, chain, 
mixed calculations and in- 
volution. Operates on re- 
chargeable battery pack or 
AC. 12-digit capacity. 


Palmtronic LE-80M 

Personal calculator with 
memory. Accumulates sums 
and differences of products 
or quotients. Features battery 
check, floating decimal, auto- 
matic clearing. Operates with 
penlight batteries, recharge- 
able battery pack or AC. 


Palmtronic LE-80R 

Personal calculator with 
square root facility. Extracts 
square roots instantly. 
Features battery check, con- 
stant facility, floating dec- 
imal, automatic clearing. 

Also available: Palmtronic 
LE-82 with percentage key 
for add-on and discount 
calculations. 


Palmtronic LE-81 

Long operating hours: 90 on alkaline batteries. 

Large, easy-to-read LED display. Floating decimal, 
underflow system, zero suppression. Capable of 
chain, constant and mixed calculations and 
involution. 

Canon Optics & Busir 


Canon* 


Canon USA, Inc.. 10 Nevada Drive, Lake Success, New York 11040 
Canon USA, Inc , 457 Fullerton Avenue. Elmhurst, Illinois 60126 
Machines Co.. Inc., 123 East Paula rino Avenue. Costa Mesa, California 92626 
Canon Optics & Business Machines Canada, Ltd.. Ontario 
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in the conference in 32 years. Skip Walker, 
no relation to David, scored twice and 
tripped to 184 yards in 13 carries. SMU 
Coach Dave Smith saw very little good in 
his team's effort. “I've never had a team 
that's been so out of it," he said. "We just 
won't tight back." 


WEST 

1. UCLA (8-1) 

2. USC (7-1-1) 

3. ARIZONA STATE (8-1) 

USC proved some lime ago that it was an 
impostor among the national championship 
contenders and last week the Trojans very 
nearly waved goodby to their Rose Bowl 
hopes. Had a 5' 5', 135-pound Indonesian 
by way of Holland not kicked a 34-yard 
field goal with three seconds left to beat 
Stanford 27-26, USC would have been tied 
for second place in the Pacific Eight with 
UCLA still to be played. So thank goodness 
for a diminutive, sidewinding foreigner 
named Chris Limahelu right, John Mc- 
Kay? "We were fortunate to win," admit- 
ted the Trojan coach, who only last year ex- 
pressed deep concern that his team had not 
defeated Stanford by 1 ,000 points. No doubt 
the pronouncement inspired the Cardinals to 
their 23 10 lead, built on two Mike Boryla 
touchdown passes and three field goals by 
Rod Garcia, one a conference and L. A. Coli- 
seum record 59-yarder. The Trojans' 17- 
point fourth quarter wiped the advantage 
out, however, although Garcia managed 
still another field goal, an NCAA career 
record 39th. 

Limahelu’s winning kick followed a 53- 
yard drive and was set up by a 25-yard 
pass from Pat Haden to Jim Obradovich. 
Haden’s earlier fourth-quarter heroics had 
produced a 26-yard scoring toss to Lynn 
Swann and a 10-yard touchdown run. The 
other Southern California TD had come in 
the second period on a three-yard spurt by 
Anthony Davis. When it got down to the 
final kick, Limahelu, who had made good 
from the 17 in the first quarter, was a re- 
luctant hero. “I was nervous," he said. “I'd 
been nervous the last minute or so. But I 
never looked at anything and I didn't hear 
anything. I just waited until I saw the snap 
and swung." Four years ago, in a very sim- 
ilar situation. SC's Ron Ayala pulled out a 
26-24 victory with another three-pointer. 

UCLA had a much easier time of it against 
Oregon. The Bruins sloshed through pour- 
ing rain and over soggy AstroTurf for a 27 7 
victory. "We didn't want to go wide and the 
passing game was nil," said Pepper Rodgers, 
who sent Kermit Johnson mostly inside 
for 146 yards in 20 carries. Oregon fumbles 


led to two Bruin touchdowns. Other games 
involving Pacific Eight teams saw Wash- 
ington State score a 13-7 win over Oregon 
Stale and Washington and California take 
nonconference victories from Idaho, 4114, 
and San Jose State, 19-9. 

Arizona clinched at least a tic for the West- 
ern Athletic Conference title by whipping 
Brigham Young 24-10. Big plays won it for 
the 8-1 Wildcats, a pair of 80-yard scoring 
runs by Willie Hamilton and Jim Upchurch 
and a 38-yard interception return by Leon 
Lawrence. “We fell they were susceptible to 
quick-hitting plays into the line," dead- 
panned Coach Jim Young. 

Arizona State cannot win the WAC title 
outright but it can clinch the league's Fiesta 
Bowl spot by getting past Texas-EI Paso this 
week and Arizona on Nov. 24. Last Satur- 
day the Sun Devils bombed Wyoming for 
40 second-half points and a 47-0 victory. 
Woody Green and Ben Malone each carried 
22 times for 147 yards and two touchdowns. 
That's balance. 

Other key games in the West saw Air Force 
thump Rutgers 31-14 and San Diego State 
bump Long Beach State 1 7-2. It was the third 
straight victory for the Falcons and fifth in 
eight games. Rich Haynic had another big 
passing day, with 14 completions in 21 at- 
tempts for 195 yards and three touchdowns. 
Two of the scoring grabs were by Frank Mur- 
phy. Air power also won for the Aztecs, now 
6-1-1 and headed for their second straight 
PCAA title. Jesse Freitas, the nation's top- 
ranked thrower, was good on 22 of 34 tries 
for 260 yards and one score. Long Beach 
State remains winless. 

Houston had it tougher than expected 
against Colorado State, but the Cougars 
went home with a 28 20 victory. 


SOUTH 

1. ALABAMA (8-0) 

2. LSU (8-0) 

3. TENNESSEE (6-2) 


Southeastern Conference leaders Alabama 
and Louisiana State bargained themselves 
into the Sugar and Orange Bowls early last 
week and on the seventh day they rested. 
Kentucky, meanw hile, beat Vanderbilt to be- 
come the unlikeliesi third-place team you will 
find anywhere. Kentucky's 27 1 7 victory, 
coupled with Mississippi State's 31-17 loss 
to Auburn, pul the Wildcats solidly in third, 
well ahead of such noteworthy SEC second- 
division clubs as Tennessee, which did not 
play, Georgia, which did and lost to Florida 
11-10, and Shug Jordan's Tigers. Auburn 
romped as freshman Tailback Sccdrick Mc- 
Intyre, who had not seen action since the 
opening game when he carried only once. 


scored three touchdowns on runs of 10, 30 
and three yards. Kentucky's Sonny Collins 
tallied twice against a keying Vandy defense 
that held him to 83 yards in 23 carries. After 
a season of disappointment that included 
four straight losses, Florida has suddenly 
come alive, upsetting Auburn and Georgia 
on consecutive weekends. 

Navy was tougher than expected for 7-1 
Tulane. The Grccnics scored 14 points in 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

THE BACK: John Cappelletti's 220 yards 
uguinst N.C. State was a career high, giv- 
ing him 1.157 this year. He has already sur- 
passed his 1972 mark of 1.117 yards which 
had stood second on the Lions' alltimc list. 

THE LINEMAN: Kandy Gradishar. Ohio State's 
6' 3*. 232-pound linebacker, keyed the shutout 
of Michigan State, the third straight by the 
nation's stingiest defense. Gradishar led the 
Buckeyes with 10 solo tackles and 10 assists. 


the first 2 l /z minutes but had to hold on for 
a 17- 15 victory. Martin Mitchell set up the 
first Tulane TD by returning the opening 
kickoff 95 yards to the Navy eight. A pass 
from Steve Foley to Jaime Garzia got one 
touchdown, and less than a minute later 
Foley connected again, this time to brother 
Mike from 35 yards out. Navy drew close 
but the Green Wave defense staved off de- 
feat by halting the Middies five limes in- 
side the five-yard line. 

Florida State, 7-4 a year ago, lost its ninth 
straight, 36-13 to Virginia Tech. James Bar- 
ber scored twice for the Gobblers. Georgia 
Tech had an easy time of it against Virginia 
Military Institute, which committed eight 
turnovers in a 36-7 loss. 

Dr. Leo Jenkins, the chancellor of East 
Carolina University, went to last week's foot- 
ball game with Richmond sporting a gold 
sweat shirt with purple lettering that read 
"Southern Conference Champions 1972 and 
1973.” Then the Pirates made good the pre- 
diction, blasting the Spiders 44-14 to cap- 
ture the title again. "We came prepared." 
said Dr. Jenkins. ECU also came with Quar- 
terback Carl Summercll, who completed 1 1 
of 15 passes for 167 yards and three touch- 
downs, the first a 68-yarder on the third play 
of the game. 

North Carolina entered the 1973 season 
with two straight Atlantic Coast Confeicnce 
championships and a record 15 consecutive 
victories." Last week the Tar Heels lost their 
fourth ACC game without a win, 37 29 to 
Clemson. Wake Forest's sixth touchdown of 
the year was enough to tie Duke 7-7, and 
Maryland shut down Virginia 33-0, the 
fourth time this season the Terps prevented 
a six-pointer. end 
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You might say he arrived 
in the Rick of time 


The Portland Trail Blazers couldn’t find their way out of the loss column 
until Rick Roberson, a center with sinusitis, showed them the way 


A iericwi Graffiti was playing at two 
places in downtown Portland. Ore. 
last Friday and Saturday nights. One 
spot was the Broadway Tri-Cinema, 
where the hit film about adolescents and 
autos continued its run: the other was 
on the street out front. There teen-agers 
packed into family Fords, decaying pick- 
ups and a few hot '57 Chevvics crept 
south along SW Broadway, then looped 
back north on SW 6th Avenue. Many of 
them drove the circuit well into the early 
hours of the morning, radios blaring, 
peeling yards of slick rubber and calling 
to one another out of windows rolled 
down despite the endless autumn rain. 

Clearly, cruisin' remains a favored pas- 
time in this city of 380,(X)0 where excite- 
ment is a wink from the cool blonde three 
cars over and ecstasy a pair of perfectly 
tuned glass packs- mufflers stuffed with 
fiber glass so that they burble in har- 
mony. And teen-agers are not the only 
Portlanders roaming around at night in 
search of entertainment. Because of that, 
the Trail Blazers, like other teams in 
smaller cities where pro basketball is just 
about the only show in town, have pros- 
pered mightily. In their three previous 
seasons the Blazers became one of the 
NBA's best draws at home, even while 
they lost. Now they arc winners, perhaps 
playoff contenders, and there docs not 
seem to be anyone from 16 to 60 in Port- 
land who has not stripped a few gears or 
blown a gasket over them. 

In their three most recent home games, 
including two last weekend, the Blazers 

stoking the Blazers aTe sharpshooiing GeolT 
Petrie I above) and sharp-elhowed Roberson. 


have attracted crowds at or above capac- 
ity to the 1 1.8 1 5-seat Memorial Colise- 
um. That brought Portland's average 
attendance to 9.898— the team averaged 
8.134 while winning only 21 times last 
season with the choice midwinter dates 
still ahead. Indeed, management is al- 
ready wondering aloud about the delight- 
ful possibility that its arena may be too 
small, a state of affairs that previously 
existed only in the championship cities 
of New York. Milwaukee and Indianap- 
olis. 

This optimism could be considerably 
better founded than that of the Portland 
weatherman who last week predicted a 
day without showers. After a dozen 
games a year ago. the Blazers' record was 
I- 1 1 : this season it was 7-5 and twice they 
have nudged into the Pacific Division 
lead ahead of playoff standbys Los An- 
geles and Golden State. Moreover, they 
have done it with a team on which no 
player is older than 26. with two top scor- 
ers who in the past often played with no- 
ticeable disdain for one another, with a 
coach whose most noteworthy accom- 
plishment is that he once won the Ivy 
League and w ith a center w ho has chron- 
ic nasal drip. 

The pivotman is 6' 9". 2 15-pound Rick 
Roberson. Despite being one of the 
NBA's shortest centers, and perhaps its 
lightest, he has been the Blazer most re- 
sponsible for the team's turnabout. And 
there arc aspects of his appearance that 
are even less prepossessing than his size. 
His flattened nose looks as if it had been 
worked on with a ball peen hammer, and 
he invariably shambles about with his 
mouth wide open and his lower lip flop- 

cuntimted 
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Before you buy a 
4 channel system, find out where 
the CD-4 demodulator is. 


Because if it doesn't have one, 
there’s something else you 
won’t have. The unique sound 
of discrete 4-channel CD-4 
records. 

That's why Panasonic 
built a CD-4 demodulator into 
its SE-5070 discrete 4-channel 
system. 

The 
CD-4 de- 
modulator 
allows you 
to hear discrete CD-4 records 
the way musicians record 
them. As four separate and 
distinct channels of sound. 
Without the compromises 
of matrix systems. Like 
overlapping of sound be- 
tween channels. And loss of 




sound separation. 

RCA, Warner, Elektra, 
Atlantic, Project 3 and 
Nonesuch also heard the 
difference. That’s why they 
produce 4-channel records 
in CD-4 discrete. 

Now you can hear your 
favorite artists the way they 
sound best. On CD-4 records. 
Called Quadradiscs. Artists 
such as Elvis Presley, Carly 
Simon, Frank Sinatra, Aretha 
Franklin, Enoch Light, and 
Eugene Ormandy. Just to 
name a few. 

Put any of them on the 
Panasonic SE-5070's full-size 
record changer with its CD-4 
semi-conductor cartridge. 
And you'll hear them as you 


never did before. 

And this system has an 
FM /AM and FM stereo 
receiver with our exclusive 
Quadruplex™ circuitry. It 
enhances the sound of stereo. 
And plays matrix 4-channel 
records and radio. 

Which brings us to our 
4 air-suspension speakers. 
Each with a 6V2" woofer and 
2'h" tweeter. 

If you want to hear music 
the way it sounds best, get 
the Panasonic £¥97 1 
SE-5070. One of our 
Series 44" discrete 
4-channel systems. • 

Then you can start off 
where you should end up. 
Listening to CD-4 records. 


Panasonic. 

just slightly ahead of our time. 

200 Park Avenue. New York. N. Y. 10017 




It’s probably less a question of money than state of mind. 

When you reach that point when second best is no longer good 
enough, you're ready for the most popular luxury car in America . . . 
Cadillac. And more and more people seem to be reaching that 
point earlier and earlier in life — as evidenced by the fact that 
Cadillac purchases by people under 35 have increased by nearly 
25% over the last five years. 

For them, owning a Cadillac is a natural thing— an integral 
part of their lifestyle. It's almost as simple as this: 


Cadillac is America's Number One Luxury Car. In popularity. In 
model choice. And traditionally, in resale value and owner loyalty. 


If the idea of owning or leasing a Cadillac intrigues you, 
you owe it to yourself to visit your authorized Cadillac dealer 
now. To take a test-drive and to have a chat with him about 
the Cadillac that's right for you. 


Life is too short to put it off for long. , 



Cadillac brings America the news. 

On behalf of your authorized Cadillac dealer, all of us at Cadillac 
are proud to help bring you the news during the coming year 
On all three television networks, major radio networks 
and a number of local television and radio stations. 

We hope you'll watch and listen. Cadillac Motor Car Division. 
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Chicago, Illinois 
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“I tried it and it’s true!’ 


high 


ten 


S^AIGMT BOUS8 0 " 
WHISKEY 


Ten High’s true bourbon taste comes from the finest grains, long lazy years of aging in 
charred oak barrels and the priceless know-how of Hiram Walker. That’s why it’s a real value. 
And that’s why Nick Holt said: “Now you know why I wouldn’t drink anything else!” 

TEN HIGH 

Bourbon Straight and True 
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ping. Roberson keeps his yap aflap in 
order to draw air down to his frequently 
congested lungs, since he cannot get it 
there by routing it through his usually 
congested nose, which is flanked by ha- 
bitually congested sinuses. Not surpris- 
ingly in Portland's climate, Roberson has 
become an antibiotic freak, sometimes 
gulping as many as six pills a day. 

During his career Roberson has con- 
sistently been bad medicine for opposing 
scorers, even though his accomplish- 
ments have generally gone unnoticed. 
Previously his only taste of glory came 
four years ago in Los Angeles when Wilt 
Chamberlain ripped a tendon in his right 
knee and Roberson, then a rookie from 
the University of Cincinnati, replaced 
him for 70 games. Roberson helped the 
Lakers to a second-place finish and the 
second-best defensive record in the NBA. 
Upon Chamberlain's return he slipped 
into obscurity, first at the end of the Lak- 
er bench and for the past two seasons in 
Cleveland. 

Roberson's record with the Cavaliers 
shows some decided successes. Last year 
no center managed 30 points in any game 
against him and only three. Kareem Ab- 
dul-Jabbar, Dave Cowens and Neal 
Walk, scored more than 22. But the seg- 
ment of his record that seemed to attract 
most of Cleveland Coach Bill Fitch's at- 
tention was the column under games 
played, which showed that in the past two 
seasons Roberson missed 39 with every- 
thing from congestion to contusions. At 
the end of last season Fitch offered Ro- 
berson and Forward John Johnson, who 
has also made a significant contribution 
to the Blazers, for Portland's first draft 
choice, Jim Brewer of Minnesota. 

"Rick had only played against us once 
or twice last season, so I was not too fa- 
miliar with him," says Blazer Coach Jack 
McCloskey, who came to Portland a year 
ago after 16 seasons coaching Penn and 
Wake Forest. "1 keep a book that 1 write 
in after every game assessing the team 
we've just played. When the front office 
told me Rick was available, I looked back 
on what I had written. It said something 
- like, ‘Very quick on defense. Strong re- 
bounder. Shooter w ith limited range.' He 
sounded like just what we needed.” 

Both Fitch's and McCloskey 's judg- 
ments have turned out to be correct. Ro- 
berson has already missed five entire 
games, plus all but three minutes of an- 
other, with a leg injury. In his absences, 
Portland's record is 2-4. With Roberson 


on full-time duty, the Blazers are 5- 1 , the 
only loss coming last week against the 
streaking Bulls, who made Portland their 
1 1 th straight victim. No center has scored 
more than 14 points against Roberson, 
and more important, his C'owens-like 
quickness and agility at stepping out 
from the middle and pop-switching on 
smaller, supposedly faster men have al- 
lowed the Blazers to employ an aggres- 
sive switching defense. In games started 
by Roberson, Portland has given up an 
average of 102 points, 10.3 fewer than 
last season. 

"I'd be bulljiving myself if I thought 
I could stand in the middle and block a 
lot of shots the way the real big dudes 
do," says Roberson. "I’ve got to come 
out and play the small guys. You know, 
face-to-face. I got to get up on 'em and 
spread out so they can't drive by or pass 
around me to the big guy I've switched 
off. Being active like that means that I 
have to take some risks with my body. I 
don't think I'm injury prone. It's just the 
way I play that causes me to get hurt 
sometimes." 

In the six games he has started, Ro- 
berson has also helped Portland's offense 
with his scoring (16.7), his rebounding 

( 14. 1 ) and his quick outlet passing, which 
has stepped up the Blazers' fast break. 
Passing, in fact, has become a whole new 
fancy in Portland. John Johnson has 
been a notable executant here, and so 
have the team’s top scorers. Guard Geoff 
Petrie (25.2) and Forward Sidney Wicks 

(20.2) , who in the past often played as if 
they thought passes were something used 
to get into the movies for free. 

Petrie was the first favorite of the Port- 
land fans and the NBA's co-Rookie of 
the Year when the Blazers were founded 
in 1970-71. Wicks arrived the next sea- 
son and became a Rookie of the Year 
himself. Yet in their first two seasons to- 
gether the Blazers won a grand total of 
39 games. Particularly in Wicks’ first year 
they often seemed at odds with one an- 
other on the court. 

"We each felt threatened by the other 
and we were childish," says Petrie now. 
"By the end of that season I hated Sid- 
ney. 1 guess if you wanted to boil down 
the problem, it came out that Sidney 
didn't think I gave up ‘the ball enough 
and I thought Sidney took too many bad 
25-foot jumpers." 

Wicks, who retains an understandable 
affection for the way things were done 
at UCLA, says he was not specifically 


critical of Petrie. "I was aiming higher." 
he recalls. "If Geoff was playing w rong, 
it wasn’t his fault. It was the fault of the 
coach, who should have told him to stop 
it and play the right way." 

The summer following their first sea- 
son together Wicks and Petrie went to 
Israel to give clinics, and the two weeks 
there helped settle their differences, es- 
pecially after Wicks, a strong swimmer, 
suffered cramps in the Sea of Galilee and 
Petrie pulled him to safety. 

Still their games did not begin to blend 
until the Blazers' recent successes when 
their passes, often to one another, fired 
the Portland break. That kind of play 
fired up the fans, too. Along with Seat- 
tle and Phoenix, which are also basket- 
ball-only cities, Portland has been one of 
the few places where a losing team has 
received lavish support. "People here 
were dying for a major league team to 
cheer for,” says Jerry Miesen, one of the 
club's most rabid fans. "But now that 
we're winning, it's really gotten to be 
something special. Like last Saturday 
against the Knicks. It was the height of 
the elk-hunting season and that's pretty 
big around here, but we had a record 
crowd and they all stood and cheered for 
the last seven minutes. Never saw any- 
thing like it." 

Indeed, the Blazers came into last 
week with successive home wins over the 
Lakers and Knicks. and then extended 
their streak with a 122-108 victory over 
Buffalo, which put Portland in sole pos- 
session of first place for the second time 
this year. In that game Wicks scored 3 1 . 
Petrie 29 and Roberson 12 with 16 re- 
bounds. The next night the Blazers fell 
out of first by losing to Chicago 106 104. 
Still, they battled the Bulls right to the 
end even though Wicks and Roberson 
were in foul trouble much of the time. 
And when it came to the deciding basket, 
Portland's defense was faultless, stymie- 
ing the Bulls' patterns for 23 seconds be- 
fore Jerry Sloan threw in a desperate 25- 
foot heave with one second showing on 
the shot clock and six on the game clock. 

The Chicago loss left Portland's home 
record at 7-2, but to prove they are play- 
off contenders the Blazers must improve 
on the road, where Roberson has not 
started and where they arc 0-3. They will 
have an opportunity to do just that this 
week and next on a testing five-game trip. 
If they win a few in such places as Mil- 
waukee, Detroit and Atlanta, then the 
Blazers could truly be cruisin'. end 


horse racing / William Leggett 


Auntie Mame takes it in a cakewalk 

Her real name is Dahlia, she is just a little French, but she is a lot of horse with regal credentials. The first filly 
ever to win the Washington D.C. International, she held back on a slow pace, and then she went vroom 


H er name is Dahlia. Remember it. 

How good is she? Excellent enough 
to crush a fine field with one explosive 
run through the short stretch of the 
SI 50, (XX) Washington D.C. International 
last Saturday afternoon and do for that 
race what Regret did for the Kentucky 
Derby nearly 60 years before; become 
the only filly ever to win. Since June, 
Dahlia has blossomed into the Auntie 
Mame of thoroughbred racing by win- 
ning stakes in England, France. Ireland 
and now the United States, something 
never before accomplished in one sea- 
son. Her earnings have swelled to near- 
ly S600.000 for the year, exceptional for 
a filly. '"Today I thought she was about 
80' , of herself," said her jockey, 40-year- 
old Billy Pyers, after the International. 
Dahlia's trainer, Maurice Zilber, lowered 
the figure seconds later. "Sixty percent 
probably would be closer to fact," he 
said. 

Only extraordinary horses can win 
even ordinary races when they arc 60' , 
or 70', or 80 r j of their true selves. In 
major races, normally nothing less than 
95' , w ill get a horse to the winner's cir- 


cle. Triple Crown winner Secretariat 
could not get there when he was beaten 
in the Triple W the Wood. Whitney 
and Woodward. For Pyers and Zilber 
to admit — or brag that Dahlia beat a 
field of seven other runners hollow while 
not at the top of her game is either a 
remarkable breach of sporting etiquette 
or a setup for a future difficult to 
envision. 

“Riding her when she is her full self," 
Pyers says, "is like riding on an airplane. 
Only once in nine races this year have I 
struck her with the whip. That time she 
was on the lead and not really going 
about her business.” 

Many horses have traveled to the fas- 
cinating lawn party at Laurel over the 
last 22 years bearing rich credentials and 
breeding, but none managed to have both 
these qualities and the all-out mystery of 
Dahlia. Her coloring is a beautiful chest- 
nut, and she is alert and playful, yet she 
possesses a genuine regality. Many sus- 
pected that also among her possessions 
was a bad leg that would stop her from 
recapturing her form of July, when 
she became the first filly ever to win 


Ascot's prestigious and demanding King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth Stakes. 
She beat 1 1 others including the winners 
of three Derbies as well as Rheingold. the 
ultimate winner of Longchamp's Prix de 
1'Arc dcTriomphc, the world's most im- 
portant horse race. 

In recent years most foreign horses 
have arrived at Laurel virtually pre- 
trained. Instead of taking hard workouts 
over the track they merely blow out or 
jog around the turf course. This lack of 
workouts plus an inability on the part of 
most to run back to past performances 
on foreign soil is bewildering to hand- 
icappers and horseplayers and turns the 
International into a scene of delightful 
confusion. This year the race, which has 
had as many as nine countries represent- 
ed at one lime in the past, came up with 
only four: the U.S., France, England and 
Ireland. Not since 1954 have so few flags 
been on view in the infield. It would have 
seemed a perfect time to make a foreign 
entrant the favorite. But this almost nev- 
er happens. During Laurel's 22 runnings, 
American horses have been favored 18 
times and only five of them won (six 



HEADING HOME WITH AUSTRALIAN JOCKEY BILLY PYERS UP, FRENCH ENTRY 


ILIA PULLS AWAY FROM THE INTERNATIONAL FIELD 


other U.S. horses won without being 
favored). A S2 win bet on every U.S. 
entrant in the 22 races would have pro- 
duced half the winners — but also a net 
loss of S8. 

This year's favorite was Tentam, a 
4-year-old American grass specialist who 
had been in the money in all of his nine 
earlier races this season. Tentam was 
supposed to shoot to the lead, gather 
up the S100.000 winner's purse and then 
go quickly into retirement. Things did 
not turn out that way. though, mainly 
because there were three horses repre- 
senting France. When French horses 
come to Laurel it is as good a time as 
any for horseplayers to snap the rubber- 
bands off their bankrolls. French horses 
had won five Internationals before last 
week’s running, more than any other 
country save the U.S. (A 52 win bet on 
all the French participants would have 
produced a profit of S49. ) 

While Dahlia represented France she 
is about as French as Mere's Apple 
Bouillabaisse. Her owner is Nelson Bun- 
ker Hunt from that high pile of Texas 
Hunts who keep going up and down in 
various sporting enterprises like a troop 
of berserk acrobats trying out new tram- 
polines. In some areas Hunt is regarded 
as "the wealthiest racehorse owner in the 
world." He has 350 horses in training in 
seven — count 'em — seven different coun- 
tries. Dahlia's sire is an American, 
Vaguely Noble, and her dam is Charm- 
ing Alibi, a mare whose most important 
victory, just in case you might have 
missed it. was in the 1967 Milette Handi- 
cap at the Detroit Race Course. Jockey 
Pyers is an Australian by birth, prefer- 
ring beer to wine, and Trainer Zilbcr, of 
Frcnch-Turkish parentage, led the train- 
ers in Egypt for 10 years. (Yeah. Egypt!) 

Hunt has found quick and striking 
success in racing. In 1967 he won the 
Prix de Diane with the good filly Gaz- 
ala. This season he became the leading 
money-winning owner in England with 
earnings of S31 1,927.50. In December of 
’67, however, he was the underbidder 
when Arc winner Vaguely Noble was 
sold at auction for S342.720- A few days 
later, fortunately, he was able to buy a 
half interest in him. 

Dahlia has already returned that in- 
vestment threefold. Her International 
win was typical of those she earned on 
the Continent this year, but to see her 
do it at Laurel, with its tight turns and 
short, three-sixteenths-of-a-mile stretch 
roHiliuml 
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IF THE SUPREME JUDGES of Jack Daniel’s 
Whiskey don’t always agree, the minority rules. 

These gentlemen taste our whiskey as it 
comes from 12-foot vats of tightly packed, hard 
maple charcoal. And even if only one taster 
says the charcoal needs changing, the vat is 
emptied and changed. What’s more, the last 
batch of whiskey through 
is put through again. That 
way, we can be sure not 
even a minority of our 
friends will ever find fault 
with Jack Daniel’s charcoal 
mellowed whiskey. 



CHARCOAL 

MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY DROP 


Tennessee Whiskey • 90 Proof • Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow. Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government. 
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run, was a thing of beauty to behold. 

London Company, another U.S. en- 
trant. took the early lead in the mile-and- 
a-half race with Tcntam tracking him at 
close range. At the end of a half mile Lon- 
don Company was still the target. Ten- 
lam was a couple of lengths behind and 
Dahlia was dallying along in last place. 
Dahlia's last, though, was interesting. 
She was blit eight lengths away from the 
leader, and the pace was too slow for 
comfort up front. The mile time, for in- 
stance, was 1 :42. and a horse race that 
produces a mile in 1 :42 over a hard track 
resembles nothing more than a group of 
fat men running uphill. 

Pycrs sensed what would be ahead. 
"The pace was almost perfect for Dahl- 
ia," he said later. "She had her cover, 
and I knew that if we did not get into 
heavy traffic she would do her job. She 
has one burst of speed and it carries for 
about three-eighths of a mile. Once she 
is in that burst I feel there is not a horse 
in the world that can match her." 

Near the top of the stretch Dahlia be- 


gan her move and one could almost hear 
her crackle. Tentam took a lead of a 
length with England's Scottish Rifle and 
the American Big Spruce a length and a 
head farther back. But Dahlia had them 
measured. Her burst drove her by all 
three as if they were groping in slow mo- 
tion. Big Spruce ultimately finished sec- 
ond and Scottish Rifle third. "Scottish 
Rifle couldn't have wished for a better 
run," Jockey Ron Hutchinson said af- 
terward. ”1 thought he would win. but 
once he saw Dahlia's head he realised he 
had no chance. He gave up. thinking his 
job was done." 

The people who run Laurel had long 
hoped for a win by a filly (20 others 
had tried previously without success). 
They were all smiles over Dahlia's per- 
formance. but there was gloom, too. over 
the size of the crowd. It was only 20,000. 
Perhaps had Secretariat run, 10.000 more 
would have turned out. That, of course, 
was already out of the question when 
Dahlia flew in. With a waver here and 
there. Secretariat's connections decided. 


finally , that the Oct. 28 Canadian Cham- 
pionship at Woodbine would remain his 
last race. In many regards that is a shame. 
A w in in the International for Secretariat 
would have proved a much prouder 
notch on his gun than all the Canadian 
Championships or Arlington Invilation- 
als ever run. 

"I know." Pyers said, "that Dahlia 
could beat Secretariat in France or Eng- 
land or Ireland and probably even in the 
United States, too. You can't say that 
for a certainty, but wouldn't it be one 
hell of a race if the best 3-year-old filly 
in the world could meet what is regard- 
ed as the best 3-year-old colt?" 

Unlike Secretariat, retired to stud be- 
cause of tax problems. Dahlia will con- 
tinue racing as a 4-ycar-old in Europe. 
Her ultimate goal, for sure, is the 1974 
Arc, the race that got away from her this 
year. Should she march through Europe 
as she already has while encountering 
only minor problems, one thing is cer- 
tain. You won't have much trouble re- 
membering her. No one will. end 






waixin but Not laixin 
Better Get Realistic. 

Realistic Walkie-Talkies put you in touch while you're hunting, 
hiking, fishing, working 2-way radios built to take it with 
ruggedized cases & telescoping antennas, controls with a 
professional feel, solid-state circuitry. Batteries Included 

TRC-25A. Our best no-license model. 100 rnvv 
2 channels. "Beeper", Channel IV crystals. 
TRC-35C. 1.5 watts, 3 channels, noise limiter, 
squelch, earphone jack. Channel 11 crystals. 
TRC-99C. 3 watts. 3 channels, squelch. AGC, 

4 accessory jacks, Channel 11 crystals. 

TRC-101. Full 5 watts, 23 channels 1 Super 
sensitive, deluxe features. With all crystals. 
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Salem refreshes 
naturally! 


•Naturally grown menthol. 
v * Rich natural tobacco taste. 
^ • No harsh, hot taste. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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motor sports / Brock Yates 


Mud? Snow? 

Press on, 
regard/ess/y 

N ight grips the northern Michigan 
forest in a frozen shroud and low 
squadrons of nimbus clouds, bellies 
bloated with snow, scud over the stands 
of pine and birch. A knot of people, all 
puffed with winter clothing, shivers in the 
darkness watching the corner of a rut- 
ted, one-lane logging trail carved through 
the woods. Muted somewhere far away 
in the wilderness, a moaning sound is on 
the rise. “Car coming!" someone shouts, 
and the small crowd shies back. 

The sound becomes identifiable as an 
engine straining at high revs. Headlights 
appear through the silhouetted pickets of 
the trees, and a car, its nose marked by 



THE CANADIANS SCOUTED IT. WON IT 


quartz-iodine headlights, comes over a 
small knoll and bears down on the cor- 
ner at 80 mph. At the last second its driv- 
er moves down through a pair of gear 
changes, reaching second before he flings 
his muddy Toyota coupe into a power 
slide through the corner. Still crabbing 
sideways with its engine screeching, the 
car skates dangerously near a stockade 
of birches lining the trail and disappears 
into the dark. Other cars follow, deep- 
ening the furrows of sandy soil with each 
spinning tire. Another dozen or so cars 
pass by the collection of spectators, surg- 
ing out of the gloom in ragged intervals, 
before the last of them, crippled and bat- 
tered, departs into the black woods, re- 
turning the forest to the silence of an early 
winter night. 

On they go, through the thickets of 
Michigan’s Upper Peninsula in what is 
known as the Press On Regardless In- 
ternational Rally, legitimately described 
as ‘‘America’s oldest, longest, meanest 
car rally .*’ It also is one of the more ob- 
scure of all U.S. motor events. 

A group of amateui sports-car freaks 
from Detroit is responsible for the Press 
On Regardless, which is a valid facsim- 
ile of the rallies being run on the Con- 
tinent. By using a spiderweb of state and 
federally owned forestry roads and trails 
in the expanses of northern Michigan 
they have managed to keep the racers iso- 
lated from the public while permitting 
them to employ the kind of driving styles 
used in Europe. While the POR has been 
run in various permutations for 25 years, 
it has used its present 1,700-mile-long, 
car-killing format for the past four sea- 
sons. For two years the event has count- 
ed as one of 10 international events that 
make up the World Rally Championship, 
though participation by European stars 
has been limited. 

The concept is relatively simple. The 
competitors (this year 58 cars, each car- 
rying a driver and navigator) run from 
dusk to dawn for three consecutive 
nights, covering 500 to 600 miles on each 
run. Most of the rally takes place on 
‘‘special stages," where from one- to 13- 
mile stretches of wilderness trails are cut 
off from normal traffic, and the rallyists 
try to run them at the fastest possible 
speeds. The quicker one goes, the fewer 
penally points awarded, and the team 
with the lowest overall score wins. “Eor 
years wc tried to make the public under- 
stand the difference between a race and 


a rally," says Bill Stephenson, a beard- 
ed, pipe-smoking veteran of the POR. 
‘‘Now we’ve given up. Hell, it’s a race — 
a simple race against the clock.” 

Now, it is snowing on the parking lot 
of a restaurant in the bleak resort town 
of Manistique. The winds swirling off 
nearby Lake Michigan are harsh and the i 
condensing exhausts of the rally cars and 
their support vehicles eddy among the 
headlights. Crewmen, cursing the cold, 
scramble around the machines, changing 
tires and bashing rumpled bodywork 
back into shape with hammerblows. In- 
side, the bleary drivers and navigators 
revive themselves with soggy chicken 
drumsticks and black coffee. 

Walt Boyce and Doug Woods, a pair 
of young Canadians from Ottawa, have 
established an early lead and are adding 
to it in their Toyota Corolla 1600C, 
thanks to Boyce’s forceful, sideways- 
through-the-spruce-trees driving and 
Woods’ precise navigation. Boyce’s al- 
tar-boy face, wreathed in a wispy beard, 
is strained with fatigue. He is the three- 
time rallying champion of Canada, a for- 
mer ski racer whose multiple shoulder 
dislocations forced him into competitive 
driving. '‘Actually we’re in such good 
shape because Doug ran the entire 1,700 
miles a few weeks ago,” Boyce says. ‘‘He 
made a complete set of pace notes — a list 
of every hill, turn and rough spot in the 
entire rally. The notes were so complete 
he sold more than 30 copies at S30 apiece. 
A lot of our competitors are using them, 
too. They almost got us into trouble last 
night: Doug skipped a line as we ap- 
proached a blind knoll at about 85 mph. 
He read to me ‘flat over crest,’ so I stayed 
hard on the throttle. But the road made 
a sharp left turn. We managed to slide 
through — but we bounced the rear end 
off some trees. It got a bit hairy for a mo- 
ment, but I’m used to driving roads like 
this blind, and in a sense it’s easier.” 

In this setting, one cannot spot the for- 
eigners. Among the diners is Edgar Herr- 
mann, a stolid, 4 1 -year-old German ho- 
telman from Kenya, two-time winner of 
the East African Safari Rally, a genuine 
star in the sport. But his impressive cre- 
dentials will do him little good; he will 
finish an obscure 14th without ever 
threatening the leaders. ‘‘Up here,” says 
a FOR oldlimer, “one is crazy to run 
without a veteran Michigan navigator. 
It’s like hunting polar bear without a 
guide.” 
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Just-completed USF&G Building. Baltimore. Maryland 


YOUR USF&G AGENT 
IN THE VERY NEAR FUTURE. 


And your future starts looking up as soon as 
your USF&G agent structures your protection 
program. Coverages? From office buildings 
and factories to retail outlets and warehouses. 
From casualty and fire insurance to commer- 
cial multi-peril insurance. From business life 
and health plans to fidelity and surety bond- 
ing. Your USF&G agent is the insurance 
professional . . an independent businessman 
of highest calibre who can cover them all . . . 


and offer additional insurance plans for busi- 
nesses or individuals. -Consult him with confi- 
dence as you would your doctor or lawyer. 
Your USF&G agent is your man to build with. 
He's listed in your Yellow Pages. 


■ ^ Baltimore. Maryland. Casualty/Fire/ 

I Marine/Multi- Line/ Life/ 

WWI Wr Health/Group Insurance/ ( imfi- 
COMPANIES Fidelity/Surety Bonds 



MOTOR SPORTS continued 






A special holiday with plenty of fun for the 
whole lamily! And all-inclusive golf, tennis 
and horseback riding package plans at only 

7 days / 6 nights $229.50 

per person, double occupancy 
PLUS we have exclusive Christmas vacation 
rates that include a world of activities for 
everyone. 

For brochures and 
holiday programs contact: 
x ^ Reade Whitwell, Vice President 


If 


THE WIGWAM 


Litchfield Park, Arizona 85340 
Telephone (602) 935-3811 


By St. Ignace, beyond the Mackinac 
Bridge, the automobiles are a mess. Most 
are pocked with dents resulting from var- 
ious sudden confrontations with tree 
trunks, ditches and the occasional white- 
tailed deer. All arc coated with a glaze 
of mud and grime that gives them more 
a look of military reconnaissance vehi- 
cles than racing cars. Fewer than half of 
the Toyotas, Volvos, Datsuns, Fiats and 
such that swept away from Detroit two 
days earlier are still present. The others 
have either crashed or broken along the 
route. A quasi-official trio of four-wheel- 
drive American Motors Jeep wagons 
scattered their engines on the first night. 
Embarrassingly, someone had goofed in 
setting them up for the race. Last year a 
similar vehicle, driven by a jocular Dear- 
born policeman named Gene Henderson, 
appeared on the POR for the first time 
and won easily — much to the noisy dis- 
may of the sports-car purists. They main- 
tained the rally was intended for con- 
ventional automobiles, not burly bog- 
jumpers like the Jeep, and predicted the 
rally would turn into a northwoods ver- 
sion of the Baja 1000 offroad race if 
the four-wheel-drive cars were allowed. 
But the Jeeps were properly qualified 
under the international rules that gov- 
ern the POR. In fact, while no Jeeps 
have been successful in other world 
championship rallies, they bring unique 
strength to the POR, where their moun- 
tain-goat traction in the mud and sand 
offsets the speed and nimblcncss of the 
competition. 

Mixed in with the racers now is one 
other serious international team, a three- 
car contingent from Poland, driving Fiat 
I25P sedans built in Warsaw. A lot of 
bad jokes later, it is discovered that Team 
Polski, which includes Andrzej Jarosze- 
wicz, the youthful son of the Polish Prime 
Minister, is indeed in dead earnest about 
winning. But the roads are as strange as 
the language and the nights are long, and 
despite excellent organization and the 
blessings of the Polish Ministry of Ma- 
chinery, Team Polski lumbers home in 
6th, 1 1th and 15th places. 

"The Fiat team from Italy was sup- 
posed to come, too,” says Bill Stephen- 
son, biting his pipe and twisting away 
from the sharp winds. "We had people 
at the airport to meet their flight, but they 
just never showed up. You know, we’re 
just a bunch of amateurs trying to or- 
ganize a rally that theoretically ranks 
with the Monte Carlo in importance. We 


got a letter from a French team saying 
they’d come over and run for $30,000. 
We didn’t know whether to laugh or cry. 

"Two years ago we got 14 inches of 
snow in southern Michigan. It shut the 
rally down cold. One year the sheriff of 
Lake County decided he’d make some 
points with the voters and he set up road 
blocks and arrested all the guys. Every 
year when this thing comes around, with 
weekend after weekend of driving 
through the woods laying out the route, 

I say, 'Never again.’ But we always come 
back. We must be crazy.” 

The 1973 Press On Regardless ends in 
a soggy field of scrub brush on the out- 
skirts of Alma, Mich. There the final 
stage is run around a crude, convoluted 
course that features a jump that sends 
the cars pancaking into a mudhole. Some 
500 curious Alma residents appear to 
watch the competitors — their ranks now 
cut to 23 — flog through the last few yards 
of mire to the finish line. The cars look 
foolish, as if they are refugees from a 
junkyard being driven by a gang of 
drunks. When one recalls their brilliant, 
high-speed exploits in the thick forests, 
it seems somehow demeaning for them 
to put on this clown act for the benefit 
of a handful of spectators. Nevertheless, 
Walt Boyce and Doug Woods win eas- 
ily, finishing with nearly half an hour’s 
time advantage over a well-driven Vol- 
vo 142S manned by Michiganders Jim 
Walker and Terry Palmer. 

As the competitors stagger from their 
battered cars, their faces dirty and stub- 
bled with whiskers, with prospects dim 
that their share of the modest $9,300 
prize money will compensate for their ef- 
forts, a first-time observer says, "I’ve got 
a suggestion for these guys. Next year it 
might be easier for them to stay home 
and hit themselves in the face with a ball 
peen hammer for three days. That way 
they’d get the same kind of pain and it 
would cost them a lot less money." 

But pain and suffering are only part 
of the POR. As Walt Boyce says, it may 
symbolize one of the final frontiers, 
where men can run the open roads with 
the kind of abandon that is at the heart 
of automotive romance. As long as that 
element exists, men like him— red-eyed, 
bones chilled and aching, at the wheels 
of sliding, grime-caked vehicles — will 
prowl the Michigan wilderness, comfort- 
ed by the fact that only they understand 
the truth and beauty of the greatest au- 
tomotive misery trip of them all. end 
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The place: 

Dionysos 

The suit: 

Nino Cerruti's 
Aegean Flannel by 
Society Brand, Ltd. 


It's said the ancient Greek 
god of food and wine holds 
court in this well-known 
Athenian restaurant. 

Equally well-known is a 
certain kind of worldly 
American man. You know 
him by the clothes he wears. 
Created by Europe's 
renowned Nino Cerruti, 
this pure wool worsted 
flannel was tailored in 
America by Society Brand, 
Ltd. for both business and 
pleasure. 

On the outside, double 
stitching accents the 
elegance of line. 

On the inside, there's a full 
lining and a special pocket 
for your passport and such. 
From Athens to New York 
one thing is sure. The 
American man who wears 
the Aegean Flannel Suit 
from the International Nino 
Cerruti Collection can 
honestly call the world his 
home. 

Photographed at Dionysos, Athens 


SOCIETY BRAND, LTD. 

320 W Monroe St „ Chicago. Illinois 60M)b 


Thr Wtndrosr is a Irndrmark ol Soar I y Hum, I Ltd. 
Design rights m winged interior (onslrurtwn 
rrsrrvrd by Society If run, I, Ud. 
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THEY 
EED 
THE 
EIFE OF 
RIEEY 

To the cavalry post in the heart of 
Kansas came the country's foremost 
horsemen , suddenly soldiers but as 
keen as ever for gentlemanly sport 

l»i| ROBERT <\\IUM I 










Kiui continued 



I t used to be gospel among cavalrymen that Fort Riley. 
Kans. was the exact geographical center of the U.S. 
Originally called Camp Center, it stood at the conflu- 
ence of the Smoky Hill and Republican rivers, 717 miles 
south of Canada. 717 miles north of Mexico, 1,700 miles 
west of the Atlantic and 1,700 miles east of some rocks on 
the Pacific Coast near San Francisco Bay. According to an 
1 883 book, History of the State of Kansas, it could be found 
by playing a pleasant game. You took a map of the U.S., 
folded it from east to west and folded it again from north 
to south. The point where the folds intersected marked the 
site of a monument in the middle of Fort Riley and so in 
the middle of the nation itself. 

More exact measurements later showed that the actual 
center was miles away in the potato patch of a Mr. Smith. 
But the cavalry liked the symbolism of the myth better than 
the expertise of the surveyors, and draftees at Riley during 
World War II continued to be told how fitting it was that 
their branch of the Army should have its headquarters at 
the center of the country it so gloriously served. 

It wasn't the only legend with a long life at Fort Riley. 
By 1921 the automobile industry was producing 1 V4 million 
vehicles a year, and everybody except cavalry diehards knew 
that horses were no longer necessary to the winning of wars. 
*'How those old boys held on!" says Lee Rich, general man- 
ager of the Union in nearby Junction City and a member of 
the local historical society. "You know, even during the 
Second World War, there were sergeants here, men who 
had served with Patton or Wainwright, who used to go 
around wearing boots and spurs!” It was nothing to them 
that the war was one of dive bombers and tanks. They ig- 


nored the armored cars and rode their horses. They had 
grown up under a generation of officers who transformed a 
rundown frontier post, originally built to protect emigrant 
trains from the Indians, into a cavalry school the equal of 
L'Ecole de Cavalerie in Saumur, France and 11 Tor di Quin- 
to in Rome. They had seen this remote stretch of Kansas 
hill country turned into a world-famous training ground 
for Olympic riders, horse-show teams, polo players and 
shrewd bargainers who excelled in making horse trades. 

In 1904 a student at the Mounted Service School at Fort 
Riley spent 78 hours in the saddle during a school year. By 
1911 a student officer spent 1,320 hours in the saddle. It 
was around then that the Fort Riley horse-show team ven- 
tured out of Kansas for the first time to the National Horse 
Show in Madison Square Garden and came back with first 
prize in military jumping; by 1939 it was routine for the 
show team to take part in events around the world as long 
as tanks were not rumbling across frontiers. 

U.S. racetracks, stud farms, riding academies and hunt 
clubs are still peopled with those who served at Fort Riley 
under the old boys. Any horse show is likely to have a re- 
tired colonel or general serving as judge, and the influence 
of the post on thoroughbred racing and breeding has been 
phenomenal. The reputation of Fort Riley was so high 
among horsemen that after Pearl Harbor almost every 
Union Pacific train that stopped at Junction City brought a 
celebrated fox hunter, jockey, polo player, rodeo perform- 
er or Western movie star. They stepped off the train look- 
ing as though they might ask for directions to a livery sta- 
ble where they could rent a rig to drive to the post. 

One of the first to arrive was Paul Mellon. "I wanted to 
be in the cavalry,” Mellon remembers, “and I thought that 
maybe there would still be a use for horses, in reconnais- 
sance or something.” Mellon is known nowadays as the 
owner of Rokeby Farm and a string of multimillion-dollar 
thoroughbreds. 

He had developed a zest for riding to hounds as a stu- 
dent in England, and in the country near his home in the 
Piedmont he occasionally hunted with General George S. 
Patton Jr. "The only person I knew in the whole U.S. Army 
was Patton,” Mellon says. In the summer before Pearl Har- 
bor he went to Fort Benning, where Patton was comman- 
dant, and asked his advice. Patton encouraged him to vol- 
unteer for the Selective Service; volunteers could indicate 
the branch they wanted to serve in, and he probably could 
get into the cavalry. Mellon arrived at the fort in July and 
was given the nickname of Mush by a friendly sergeant. Six 
months passed before the Junction City Union got around 
to noticing him, and then only because his name was in- 
cluded among those awaiting officers’ training. The paper 
said he was stalled behind a class that included three Ox- 
ford graduates, 17 lawyers, a former chiropractor and a 
man whose education stopped at the eighth grade. 

At the time almost every issue of the Union noted the 
arrival of another horseman. The Cavalry Replacement 
Center was described as — how else? — "a Who's Who of 
American horsemanship.” Entries ran like this: 

“Private Pete Bostwick, one of the biggest names in the 
polo field, arrived last week and joined the 1st Squadron." 


“Pasquale (Pat) di Cicco, husband of Gloria Vanderbilt, 
and associate of film producer Howard Hughes, arrived at 
Riley this morning.” 

"Thurkel J. G reenough, rodeo bronco buster, holder of 
the world championship seven times, who last year married 
Sally Rand. . . 

"Fred Ryser, trick rider and roper, who appeared with 
Tom Mix, Buck Jones and Gene Autry. . . 

"Private Norman D. Cleland, 5th ranking amateur jock- 
ey, who ranked 2nd in 1937, is now in training at the Cav- 
alry Remount Training Center. . . 

"An amazing number of experts have come to Repub- 
lican Flats as selectees in the Department of Horsemanship 
at the Cavalry Remount Training Center. . . . Private Wil- 
lie Dritt, four-goal handicap polo player, Andy Fowler, polo 
player and steeplechaser, Charlie Bemuth, polo player, Ly- 
man Wright, polo player and steeplechaser. . . 

The list also included Adrian Rourke, a top-ranking polo 
player and husband of Helen Wills; Louis Stoddard, an 
amateur jockey; Bobby Davis, the steeplechase trainer; 
Charles von Stade, whose father was president of Sarato- 
ga; Sandy Baldwin, a polo player from Virginia; Ralph 


Neves, the California jockey; and Delvin Miller, the har- 
ness driver, not to mention Mickey Rooney, Ronald Rea- 
gan and Joe Louis. 

When Mellon arrived about a fourth of the units were 
mechanized cavalry. A year later only one of 25 or so was 
still horse cavalry. "There was a small pack of hounds," 
Mellon says, "and we chased coyotes. It was nice country; 
there was lots of grass. Each one of us in horsemanship was 
in charge of a stable of 80 horses; a few were fairly good 
ones. In those days, even after Pearl Harbor, we were al- 
lowed to bring our own horses. I had three hunters shipped 
from Virginia.” 

When Mellon got his commission he was asked to re- 
main as an instructor in the Department of Horsemanship 
in the cavalry school. "Pete Bostwick was in my platoon 
for horse instruction,” Mellon says. His duties included in- 
structing Bostwick in the military seat. "I thought that was 
amusing, because he was the best amateur steeplechase rid- 
er and flat rider in America and England.” 

Bostwick did not find Fort Riley amusing in the slight- 
est. He had already become famous, having won more flat 
and cross-country races than any other amateur. His first 
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Pennonf Race!— the new Sports Illustrated 
Major League Baseball Game 


Sports Illustrated College Football Game 

In fhis challenging game you con coach and 
quarterback your fovonre college ream ro The 
Notional Championship! It s the only gome 
oround that lets you shore in the dromo and 
excitement of college boll as you quarterback 
02 of the fop college teams of recent years 
including such super squads os Air Force 70. 
Aloboma 66. Arkonsas 69. Army 66. Dartmouth 
70. LSU 69 Michigan State 66 Navy 63. 
Nebrosko '70, Notre Dome 66. Ohio Store 68 
Oklahoma 67. Penn State 69 Princeton 64, 
Stanford 70. Texos 69 UCLA '65. USC 67 and 
Yole 68 The Sports Illustrated College Football 
Gome is based on o complete analysis of every 
ploy run by each of the 32 teoms in their best 
year since I960 if uses the some super-reolisfic 
Ploy/ Action system we created for Paydirt! ond 
it s every bit as exciting! Order this action-packed 
gome toda y' It costs $9 95 (plus 504 postoge) 
ond is recommended for ages 1 1 to Adult 


How would you like to manage your favorite Big 
League team to the Pennant and a World Series 
victory and ploy boll with todoy s top stars . . 
from Aoron. Allen. Bench Blue. Bonds. Carew 
Carlton Cedeno Fisk, Hunter and Jenkins to 
Mayberry Murcer McCovey. Otis. Bose Ryan, 
Seover Wood Yastrzemski ond hundreds more 5 
With Pennant Race! — the new SI Major League 
Baseboll Game — you con! In this qreot qome you 
call oil the shots! You set your line-up ond bottmg 
order call for the bunt pinch-hit steol go for the 
extro bose on o hit, send your starter to the 
showers ond bring in your oce reliever in short, 
you moke all the moves of a Big Leogue Manager 
Order Penngnt Roce! rodoy— ond let if put you on 
the dugout steps ot Wrigley Field. Chicago 
wind-swept Candlestick Park in Son Froncisco 
Yankee Stadium . Fenway Park the Astrodome 
all oround the leagues os manager of your 
favorite Big Leogue teams and stars! It costs 
$995 (plus 504 postage 0 hondling) and is 
recommended for oges 11 to Adult 


This game's for onyone who likes boseboll ot it 
best SI All-Time Great Boseboll lets you ploy 
boll with the 400 top stars of oil time. Guys like 
Hank Aoron, Roberto Clemente, Ty Cobb. Lou 
Gehrig. Al Kollne. Willie Mays. Mel Ott Babe 
Ruth. Brooks ond Frank and Jackie Robinson, 
Tris Speaker, Cy Young ond hundreds more 
each one ploying for one of the originol 16 
Americon and Nattonol Leogue teams. 
Imagine the super gomes you con schedule 
rhe great mon-to-mon duels you con set up 1 
You con pit the all-time great Yonkees vs rhe 
Dodgers or Giants The White Sox vs. the Cubs 
in the Battle of Chicago . The Reds vs, the 
Pirotes. You can match today's great 
bollployers vs those of yesterdoy Honk Aaron 
vs fireballing righty Wolter "Big Train" Johnson 
Ty Cobb vs. high-kicking Juon Morichol 
Babe Ruth vs. Steve Carlton. You nome if 
51 All-Time Great Boseboll has If all! If costs 
$995 (plus 504 postage) ond is recommend© 
for oges 1 1 to Adult 


6 great games....6 great gifl 


This year fake core of those man-sized (and boy-sized) questior 
marks on your Christmas gift list early. . . ond easily. Just cross them ou 
ond write in "Sports Illustrated Gomes!' Based on rhe most complete 
sports research available, each new SI Game ploys fast, easy one 
super-realistically! And what is more, each of these acrion-packec 
gomes is both challenging enough to excite even rhe keenest fan . . 
yet simple enough for youngsters ro ploy and enjoy! So order now 
Give every mon ond boy on your Christmas list o Season's Pass tc 
year-round fun and excitement with Sports Illustrated Gomes 



ports Illustrated Golf Gome 

loy 16 of the most challenging golf holes in 
menco ar home with rhe Sports lllusfrafed 
olf Gome! SI hos selected 16 super holes from 
jch super courses os Merion, Scioto. Olympic 
oltusrol, Seminole. Winged Foot (site of the 1974 
5 Open). Augusto (home of The Mosters). 
>okmont ond Pebble Oeoch . . and turned them 
ito o golfer s dreom course rhof your whole 
imily will enjoy ploying The colotful course 
iyouf occurotely depicts each greot hole to 
:ole— the tees, fairways, roughs, frops. trees, 
■oter hazords greens, everything The game's 
Dsy-to-ploy system lets you foce every golf 
tuotion imaginable os you drive, pitch, chip 
nd putt your woy oround our super course, 
om tee to green you moke oil the decisions. 
du line up each shot check your distance 
tied your club then let it fly' Whether 
du re o golfer or non-golfer a 90’ shooter 
r o low-hondlcop player o mon or o woman 
Dung or old you'll enjoy ploying this great 
ome To order use the hondy coupon It costs 
995 (plus 504 postage 6 hondling) ond is 
•commended for oges 1 1 to Adult 


Paydirt! — the new Sports Illustrated 
Pro Football Gome 

This great gome lets vou be rhe quarterback of 
your favorite pro reoms 1 To create Paydirt!. Sports 
Illustrated scouted oil 26 pro teams We ve 
token the actual play-by-play records of eoch 
squod ovet the full 162 -gome ptoseoson. 
computer-onolyzed them to determine eoch 
ream s strengths and weaknesses, and 
converted all this information into Ploy/Action 
Teom Charts These easy-to-use charts are your 
tickets to footboll action They II put you right 
down on the ploying field os quarterback of your 
favorite pro reams. They II let you feel the 
crunch of the Minnesota blitz the power of the 
Washington ground attock the thrill of 
completing The Bomb for a game-winning TD 
against rhe sworming Miami defense It's up to 
you Who knows? maybe you con lead your 
ream to the Super Bowl! Order Povdirr 1 rodoy 
ond find out It costs $995 (plus 504 postage) 
ond is recommended for oges 1 1 to Adult 


Shore m the excitement of an international track 
meet 1 The Sports Illustrated Decathlon Gome lets 
you compete ogomsr rhe greatest athletes of all 
time — lets you be one of 7 TrockG Field superstors 
as you battle your woy through the 10 exciting 
events of the Decathlon Eoch of the 7 stars in the 
gome is a former Olympic champion or World 
Record holder From the USA there s Bill Toomey 
Rafer Johnson Milt Compbell Bob Mothios and 
the legendary Jim Thorpe from Taiwan — C K 
Yong : from Russio Vasily Kuznetsov All you 
hove to do is select your athlete assess his 
strengths and weaknesses — ond those of his 
opponents, ond devise his strategy for winning 
From the opening gun of the 100- Merer Dash — 
rhrough the Long Jump. Shot Put High Jump 
400-Meter Run 1 10-Meter High Hurdles. Discus 
Pole Voulf and Javelin — right down to the finish 
line of the 1500-Meter Run you moke all the 
decisions for eoch athlete You con let him go all 
out in eoch event ond risk injury — or ploy if sofe 
ond risk defeat You con even cooch your 
athlete to the World s Record! It's up to you 5o 
order rhe new 51 Decathlon Game today It costs 
$995 (plus 504 posroge 0 handling) and is 
recommended for ages 1 1 to Adult 


deas...from Sports Illustrated 


■orts Illustrated Games 
e ovoiloble at oil fine 
Dres that corry April 
ouse * products Ask for 
em by nome If you 
efec. however, you may 
e the handy coupon 
•low to order gomes 
rect-by-moil from 
orts lllustroted. Box 619. 
)dlo City Stofion, 

;w York. N Y 10020. 

• ensure pre-Christmas 
•livery, orders must 
» received before 
•cember 7. (After this 
Dte pleose add $2 00 
your order to cover 
rsf-Closs postage.) 
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Sports lllustroted Gomes 

Box 619 • Radio City Station • New York. N Y 10020 


Please send me these Sports lllustroted Gomes. 

Povdirr 1 — the new SI Pro Footboll Gome @ $9 95 eoch. 

plus 504 postage G handling. 

College Football Gome(s) @ $995 each, plus 504 

postage G handling. 

Pennant Race! -the new SI Mojor League Baseball 

Game @ $9 95 each, plus 504 postage G hondling. 

All-Time Great Baseball Game(s) @ $995 eoch plus 

504 postage G hondling. 

SI Golf Gome(s) @ $9 95 eoch. plus 504 posfoge 

SI Decofhlon Gome(s) @ $995 eoch. plus 504 post- 
age G handling. 


Two-Game Speciol Offers . . . Save $3.95 on Eoch 

SI Baseboll Speciol: Pennant Race! plus rhe SI All-Time 

Great Baseball Gome o $20 90 value for $16.95 
postpoid. 

SI Football Special: Ppydirt! plus the SI College Footboll 

Game o $20.90 value for $16.95 postpaid. 



Six-Gome Oiristmas Offer. 

Save $10.20! 

For the year-round sports- 
men on your list here s a 
greot bonus gift offer 
Pgydirf 1 plus rhe SI College 
Footboll Game, Pennant 
Race 1 plus All-Time Great 
Boseboll. along with rhe SI 
Golf and Decathlon Games 
o$62 70volue for just 
$52 50 You save $10 20' 

Send me your 6-Gome Special @ $52 50 postpaid 


nome 

oddress. 


city 

stole —zip 

My □ check □ money order for $ 

Is enclosed. SI: 11/19 
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he quality of brandy depends on 
wine.That’s why we insist on making 
our own wines from choice grapes, 
selected by us for their rich sun-ripened fla- 
vor. Then comes our special way of distilling; 
our way of aging in small oaken casks. Sip 
after sip has our unique, light, mellow flavor, 
for each bottle of The Christian Brothers 



Brandy is produced by us with the same care 
and pride. Whether you enjoy it in a mixed 
drink, or in a snifter, you will always enjoy 
the consistent good taste that is ours alone. 
A tradition of quality we will never change. 


(fkSJ&O JSC. 

CELLARMASTER, THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 
NAPA VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 


Visit The Wine Museum of San Francisco 
featuring The Christian Brothers Collection. 

Worldwide Distributor: Fromm and Sichd, Inc San Francisco. California 


victory came at 17, after he abruptly left 
fashionable St. Paul’s school in New 
Hampshire. He soon was riding regularly 
on New York tracks, and among his 
mounts was a star handicapper of the 
time named Mate. Moving on to Europe, 
Bostwick won 1 1 of 45 races and finished 
second or third in 24. He tried three times 
to win the Grand National; his best per- 
formance came in 1936 when he finished 
seventh, only the second American to 
complete the Aintree course. “Fort Ri- 
ley was just two wasted years," Bostwick 
says of his cavalry training in riding. 
"Oh, I played polo weekends sometimes. 
But I could do that anywhere." 

“It was strange to us," says Mrs. Dor- 
othea Wofford, a gracious, soft-spoken 
woman, the widow of Colonel John Wof- 
ford who trained the U.S. Olympic 
teams. "We saw those famous jockeys 
riding around with short stirrups, their 
knees up to their chins, and of course, 
the cavalry rode with long stirrups.” Two 
of Mrs. Wofford’s sons subsequently be- 
came Olympic medalists, and her home, 
Rimrock Farm, just outside the military 
reservation, is at once a repository of in- 
formation, relics and cavalry trophies, a 
secluded meeting place for distinguished 
military men, a rest home for overage 
horses and a working farm producing 
fine jumpers and mules. 

Oleg Cassini, the designer, arrived in 
1942, prompting social items in the Union 
about the activities of his movie-star wife 
Gene Tierney. Of the life around Fort 
Riley Cassini says, "I often think it was 
like India in the time of the Empire. There 
was a group that socialized together, an 
ingroup of jumpers, famous horse peo- 
ple who stuck together and created an 
elite. It was not unpleasant.” Cassini 
himself was an instructor in the Horse- 
manship Department, where he had to 
reteach former cowboys to ride in the 
Army way. “One of my jobs was to pre- 
pare horses for the Sunday hunts. All the 
officers were expected to play polo or 
jump. I joined in the hunts and jumped 
while I was a noncom, and after 1 be- 
came an officer, played polo. During the 
war it was difficult to keep ponies, and 
the grpat ones were given to Fort Riley. 
We had the best polo ponies in the coun- 
try and played afternoons all through the 
week. It was frowned upon not to par- 
ticipate in this or in jumping.” 

Highway 18 runs through Fort Riley, 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


20 mg “tar" 1 4 mg nicotine av per cigarette. FTC Report SEPT 73 
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Evolved from space-age technology. Thermal activated liquid crys- 
tals make numbers appear, disappear and change color as room 
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and on both sides of the road there are 
wide lawnlike pastures, groves of oak. 
lines of sycamores and short steep blulTs 
that separate the hill country from the 
prairies to the west. The reservation a 
97,475-acrc expanse of flat-lopped hills 
threaded with narrow thicket-lined ra- 
vines. In one of these in 1893 two boys 
from Riley. Warren Whitsidc and Den- 
nison Forsyth, were hunting with some 
foxhounds when one of the dogs made a 
running jump to a tree limb and pulled 
down a wildcat that measured one inch 
short of five feet long. That is the kind 
of fact that Fort Riley historians relish. 
Warren was the son of Major Samuel 
Whitside. Dennis the son of Colonel 
James Forsyth; these were the officers in 
command of the Seventh Cavalry at 
Wounded Knee. * 

From the heights of Custer Hill you 
can look off toward ridge lines rising 
through the ha/e and the undulating 
ground that was once the eastern limit 
of the buffalo range. "This is wonderful 
riding country," a student officer wrote 
in the Cavalry School yearbook. "The 
footing is good, and hunts can be held 
in wet weather. The grass is of the prai- 
rie character and good for holding 
scent." Kansas City is 130 miles east. 
Manhattan, the home of Kansas State 
University, is on one side of the fort and 
Junction City on the other. Here and 
there in folds in the hills are the farms 
and ranches of retired officers, places 
w here they have pictures of famous cav- 
alry horses on the walls Chiswcll. Dem- 
ocrat. Swiz/leslick. Dakota. Si Murray 
and where people talk about great riders 
the way baseball fans talk about batting 
averages, fort Riley was horse country 
that lacked the snobbishness of Virginia 
or Long Island, a military life that blend- 
ed easily with the civilian life around it. 
a sporting world that mixed casual ele- 
gance with hardworking Midwestern 
practicality. No great military institution 
ever looked less like a fort. 

Bennett Riley, for whom the post was 
named, never saw the place. He was a 
Virginia boy w ho joined the Army at 16. 
was promoted for heroic conduct in In- 
dian battles in Florida and was subse- 
quently stationed at Fort Leavenworth 
near Kansas City, where lie displayed ge- 
nius in plains warfare. Traders bound for 
the West over the Santa Fc Trail often 
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Calculators, as the saying goes, are the perfect 
Christmas gift. 

But what the saying doesn't say is that some 
calculators are more perfect than others. 

Which brings us to the Bowmar Brains. 
America’s No. 1 selling line of personal calculators. 

In 1971, we at Bowmar 
developed the technology that's 
responsible for the personal 
calculator as we know and love 
it today. 

With this head-start, it's 



no wonder we're out-distancing all the johnnies- 
come-lately. 

We have a broader and fuller line than anyone 
else has. It's 12 models full. And it has more 
floating decimals, more percentage keys, more 
automatic constants, more memories and more 
8, 10 and 12 digit read-outs. 

Our prices start at $59.95 
and go up from there. A small 
price to pay for the joy and 
satisfaction of knowing you've 
given a Brain for Christmas. 
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Presenting 
the Lease-in. 
For people who 
trade-in. 



USED CARS 


B u y i n g new 
cars and trading them 
two years or so takes a lot 


of time and trouble. And ties up a lot of your money. 


Chrysler Leasing System offers you a conveni- 
ent alternative: The Lease-in. It’s our kind of leasing. 

We'll get you the car and equipment of your 
choice. Arrange your insurance. 

Dispose of your present trade-in. 

Write you a personalized lease 
that’s actually based on your kind of 
driving. And save you all the 
shopping around and bargain- 
ing that are part and parcel of 
trade-ins. 

What could be easier 
or more convenient? Talk it over with a local member of 
Chrysler Leasing System, the national organization 
of leasing professionals who can 
service and deliver most any- 
where in the country. Find 
us in the Yellow Pages under 
“Auto Renting and Leasing". 



Just around the corner. 
All around the country. 
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asked fora military escort. (These trains 
carried money: one on record headed off 
with SI 00.000 in silver, several wagon- 
loads.) Riley guarded one train as far 
as the Mexican border on the banks of 
the Arkansas River. A day’s ride beyond 
the river the trader dismounted to get a 
drink of water and was shot dead. Riley, 
learning of the killing, rode his force into 
Mexican territory and met a large party 
of Mexican soldiers. Instead of hostili- 
ties. they combined forces, protected the 
train and then spent three days in the wil- 
derness feasting and holding riding com- 
petitions before returning to their respec- 
tive posts. 

In pre-Civil War days the capital of 
Kansas Territory was briefly located at 
Riley. During the Civil War the soldiers 
did not sec much action and spent most 
of the time squabbling over liquor. A 
Captain Sylvester from Wisconsin once 
emptied 13 barrels at a place that has 
since been known as Whiskey Lake. On 
another occasion a shooting erupted, 
leaving one man killed and two wound- 
ed. The cavalry’s consumption of spirits 
washeroic. thechiefof surgery at the hos- 
pital relating that three quarts of whis- 
key a day was “the customary allowance 
of quite a number of men." 

It was odd country in which to build a 
Midwestern equivalent of L'Ecolede Cu- 
valerie , but in the decades after the Civil 
War the fort's style and purpose were set. 
How did the old boys accomplish it? 
There were two horse shows a week and 
weekly races over a course in Race Track 
Pasture, point-to-point events, steeple 
chases, coyote hunts, rabbit hunts and 
wolf hunts. A man did not have to take 
part, but one Mounted Service School 
yearbook contains a photograph of pris- 
oners lounging near the guardhouse. The 
caption reads: "They voted against the 
Steeplechase." 

The greatest feat of the old boys was 
to start a rivalry among prominent horse 
owners to see who could give the best 
horses to the cavalry. Around the turn 
of the century a number of capitalists 
were rivals on the racetrack as well as in 
business, and they donated horses with 
the same fierce competitive spirit they 
showed, in battling over mines and rail- 
roads. So from the stables of August Bel- 
mont. James Keene, "Bct-a-Million" 
Gates and others, the cavalry acquired 
some superb thoroughbreds — Henry of 
continurd 



Superstar Posters from Sports Illustrated 


Please send me the new Superstar posters I’ve 
checked on the right at $1.50 each or at your special 
offer of 4 for $5.00 (and $125 for each additional 
poster). I've indicated how many of each I want 


-posters. 


I enclose $ for 

plus 50c to cover postage and handling 
D Cash □ Check □ Money Order 

Note. These big full-color posters measure 2 ft x 3 ft 
and are rolled and shipped in crush-proof tubes to 
prevent damage. 

Sports Illustrated 

P.O. Box 149. Holmes, Pa 19043 


□ Wilt Chamberlain 7B1 

□ Walt Frazier 9B2 

□ John Havlicek 3B1 

□ Connie Hawkins 14B42 

□ Spencer Haywood 15B24 

□ Kareem Abdul- Jabbar 8B1 

□ Pete Maravich 1B1 

□ Willis Reed 9B3 

□ Oscar Robertson 8B2 

□ Jerry West 7B2 

□ Lem Barney 6N20 

□ Fred Biletnikoff 9A25 

□ George Blanda 9A16 

□ Terry Bradshaw 13N12 

□ John Brockington 7N42 

□ John Brodie 15N12 

□ Larry Brown 16N43 

□ Dick Butkus S3N51 

□ Larry Csonka 7A39 

□ Len Dawson 6A16 

□ Cart Eller 9N81 


□ Roman Gabriel S8N18 

□ Joe Greene 13N75 

□ Bob Griese 7A12 

□ Franco Harris 13N32 

□ Bob Hayes 5N22 

□ Ron Johnson 1 1 N30 

□ Leroy Kelly 4N44 

□ Greg Landry 6N 1 1 

□ Willie Lanier 6A63 

□ Bob Lilly 5N74 

□ Floyd Little 4A44 

□ Archie Manning 10N8 

□ Mercury Morris 7A22 

□ Joe Namath S8AI2 

□ Alan Page 9N88 

□ Dan Pastorini 5A7 

□ Mike Phipps 4N 15 

□ Jim Plunkett 1A16 

□ Mike Reid 3A74 

□ Gale Sayers 3N40 

□ OJ. Simpson 2A36 

□ Bubba Smith 2N78 


□ Roger Staubach 5N 1 2 

□ Charley Taylor 16N42 

□ Otis Taylor 6A89 

□ John Unitas 1QA19 

□ Paul Warfield 7A42 

□ Hank Aaron INI 

□ Johnny Bench 3N4 

□ Roberto Clemente 8N 1 

□ Ferguson Jenkins 2N5 

□ Willie Mays 6N2 

□ Brooks Robinson 1A1 

□ Tom Seaver 6N 1 

□ Cart Yastrzemski 2A1 

□ Arthur Ashe 1T2 

□ Rod Laver 1T1 

□ Ken Rosewall 1T3 

□ Stan Smith 1T4 

□ Olga Korbut 4237 

□ Mark Spitz 4022 

□ Secretariat 784 
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Which 

colorTV 

needs 

fewest 

repairs? 

TVservice 
technicians 
say Zenith. 

Again. 

For the second consecutive 
year, a nationwide survey of in- 
dependent TV service techni- 
cians named Zenith, by more 
than 2 to 1 over the next best 
brand, as needing fewest repairs. 


QUESTION 

you ore familiar with which one would 
you say requires the fewest repairs' 1 

ANSWERS: 
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Navarre (who dead-heated in a match 
race with the magnificent Domino). Ves- 
tibule. Octagon, Footprint. Sandring- 
ham. Belfrey II — to improve the breed 
of cavalry horses. This upside-dow n con- 
test culminated when Belmont grandly 
presented the cavalry with the Kentucky 
Derby winner. Behave Yourself. It is pos- 
sible that the cavalry put Behave Your- 
self to work with other mounts patrol- 
ing the Mexican border, since he never 
won anything after winning the Derby 
and at stud “accomplished nothing and 
begat nothing." 

There were two or three drag hunts a 
week. Foxes once were imported, but 
there were so many coyotes around that 
the hounds strayed, pursuing any near- 
by coyote. The drag consisted of a piece 
of canvas six feel long and three wide, 
liberally saturated with fresh dung from 
captive foxes. A trooper on horseback 
dragged this at a gallop through Hill pas- 
ture with its six fences, up Morris Hill, 
down through the woods to the jumps 
in Magazine Canyon. The scent had to 
be strong. In fact, it was so strong that 
people complained the riders could fol- 
low the trail by the odor alone and did 
not need the hounds. 

Then there was polo, with games on 
Sunday and Wednesday. The opponent 
was usually another service team, though 
Junction City had a foursome orga- 
nized by a local physician named Fred 
O’Donnell. The doctor first came to the 
attention of the cavalry when Carry Na- 
tion. armed w ith her hatchet, arrived in 
Junction City with the announced inten- 
tion of wrecking its saloons. O'Donnell 
met her at the station and pushed her 
back on the train, say ing he did not want 
her sort around. Considerably more wel- 
come was the Humboldt Team, made up 
of cowboys from nearby ranches. The 
Santa Fe Trail, the Oregon Trail and a 
Mormon trail to Utah crossed near the 
fort, and on Sundays the cowboy team 
appeared over the hill, their ponies draw - 
ing buggies and farm wagons filled with 
rooters. The cowboys unhitched the 
horses, saddled them with ordinary stock 
saddles and rode out into the field to take 
on some of the best riders in the coun- 
try. They were always short of equip- 
ment. and if a player broke a mallet he 
held on to what was left, leaned far off 
his horse and played with the stump. 
Since the cowboys had never had pro- 


fessional instruction they devised their 
ow n system of play. When one of them 
ran over the ball he simply quit trying 
and rode to the rear of his team. That 
left no one ahead of the ball, but it pro- 
duced a steady stream of cowboys on the 
ball. The field was rough, and the cow 
ponies followed the ball well. No scores 
have been preserved, but an Army ob- 
server said the cowboys’ play "was rath- 
er baffling and quite successful." 

Popular support for military sport 
(and later on. even grudging government 
approval) came around 1910 with the 
sudden appearance of cavalrymen in 
dress uniforms racing on the big dirt 
tracks of the East- Belmont. Saratoga, 
Pimlico. These were usually special 
events on an ordinary day’s program, 
with standard betting as on the other 
races and with purses that were about av - 
erage for those years, around S350. The 
times were not impressive. It was pos- 
sible to win a mile race in 2:01 on the 
Hat in 191 1. riding a cavalry horse, while 
thoroughbreds were running the distance 
in about 1:40. But the cavalrymen rode 
at 160 pounds. And crowds cheered 
whenever they appeared. Patton, who 
seems to have entered every competitive 
event he could — he owned seven thor- 
oughbreds and once took 21 of his own 
mounts to a horse show said the Army 
races did more to popularize the cav- 
alry than all the horse shows and polo 
games put together. “Horse shows and 
polo gafiies arc notoriously society 
events." he wrote sternly. "At races the 
seats are ample, the crowds large and, 
if not select, at least representative of 
the American voter the man who 
makes or breaks us.” 

Four men and half a dozen horses left 
Fort Riley for Sweden in 1911 to ap- 
pear in an international riding competi- 
tion against the armies of Germany. Eng- 
land. France, Russia. Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Belgium and Chile. The final 
event was a 54-milc cross-country ride, 
each horse carrying 1 76*/i pounds. The 
weather turned extremely hot. Captain 
Guy Henry, sometimes called the best 
rider in the history of the post, was de- 
layed w hen his horse lost a shoe. To make 
up lost ‘time he had to gallop 12 miles to 
the starting point. The Americans decid- 
ed to take the 54 miles in three stages, 18 
miles at a walk, 18 at the trot, 18 at the 
gallop, with six minutes of rest each hour. 

continued 



UUc love machine-washable 
wool sweaters 

— so we can have wool and wash it. 

In they go. Out they come. Time after time. Like new. 
A process you don't see keeps the uncopyable 
coiled spring structure of the wool fiber in snap back 
condition. No shrinking, no pilling, no matting. 
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PURE WOOL 


The Woolmork label in clolhes means they ve passed 
a battery of tests in the Wool Bureau laboratories for 
machine washobility as well as fiber content 
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workmanship. So look for the sewn-in Woolmork label 
It means you've got a quality-tested product made of 
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Lady's sweaters by Pendleton. Turtleneck, about $21 ; cardigan, about S20. Boy s sweater by Robert Bruce, about S14. Man's sweater vest by Lord Jeff 
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lips 
too sore 
fora stick? 


Use soothing Biistex ointment. 

It smooths on easily, doesn't irritate. 
Yet it's real medicine. Gentle but 
effective for quick relief. 

Used early and often it aids in 
preventing unsightly cold sores 
and fever blisters. Try it. 

Soothing, cooling Biistex. 
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This boot was 
made tor walking 
in style. 

Introducing ‘‘The Montgomery.” 
Frank Brothers’ stylish 
update of the classic 
British fodphur. Note the 
contemporary profile, the 
higher front and 
slightly raised 
heel. Crafted of 
finest kidskin 
in dark brown, 
black and 
heaujolais. 

Fully 

leather lined. 

About S62.50. 


FRANK BROTHERS 


AMERICA S MOST DISTINGUISHED SHOES 


A Division ol Genesco (§5 The Apparel Company Nashville Tennessee 


During the competition they washed 
their horses with hot water and alcohol, 
massaged their muscles w ith alcohol and 
witch hazel three times during the after- 
noon and evening, and wrapped ban- 
dages soaked in a cooling lotion on all 
their legs. Russia. Chile and Norway 
withdrew. Belgium. Denmark and Eng- 
land failed to complete the course. The 
Americans finished third, behind Sweden 
and Germany, as Captain Henry ex- 
plained, "under the embarrassing con- 
ditions of being very much outclassed as 
to horseflesh." 

The 1912 Olympics in Stockholm came 
next, with Henry and Ben Lear (later a 
general ) on the American team, and Pat- 
ton finishing fifth in the modern pentath- 
lon. (He collapsed and fell in front of the 
royal box as he crossed the finish line in 
the cross-country run of that event, and 
might have won had he not finished 2 1 si 
in pistol shooting.) After that there was 
no stopping the men who became the old 
boys. 

When students got back to Kansas af- 
ter trips to Meadowbrook, or II Tor di 
Qtiiiiio in Rome, or some place equally 
fashionable, they had to go back to work 
in either the blacksmith shop or the vet- 
erinary department, to the study of sta- 
ble management, feeding and condition- 
ing. breaking, training and schooling 
horses. Lear, w ho was in charge of horse- 
shoeing. trained the younger officers to 
trim the foot, fit the shoes and nail them 
on. "There are many bruised and burned 
fingers." he wrote, "but surprisingly few 
horses arc pricked." Distinguished vis- 
itors from the East were sometimes sur- 
prised to find officers working at the 30 
forges in the shop. They were more sur- 
prised to find officers working with sick 
animals. "Do you think." one visiting of- 
ficer asked Lear, "that it is necessary or 
desirable that art officer should do this 
work with his own hands?" 

"Bruised, burned and soiled hands 
don't count." Lear said. "We hang our 
clothes out the back windows as soon as 
we reach our quarters and can take them 
ofT." 

The student publication. The Rasp, 
merely observed that the blacksmith 
shop was w here young officers learned to 
chew tobacco. Sometimes such homely 
training was interrupted by other tasks, 
as when a lieutenant named Douglas 
MacArthur arrived to give instructions 
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That’s a pretty special invitation. And it’s 
just the kind of phone call that makes everything 
we do seem worthwhile. That includes coming 
up with new and better telephone products. 

Light emitting diodes are among the new- 
est. We’re now using them in telephones and 
switchboards. And the future for these tiny 
little wonders is very bright. For they produce 
virtually no heat, use practically no power. And 
they can light up for a lifetime. 

We’re Western Electric— at the heart of the Western Electric 

Bell System. And a light that can still glow after 
fifty years is one thing we’re making today. 
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never looked better 


Look at both sides of this Kodak Carousel custom H projector. On 
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Prices start at less than $180. 
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on the use of dynamite in blowing up 
bridges. This turned out to be a compli- 
cated operation, for one had to juggle the 
right amount of explosives while simulta- 
neously steadying a spirited cavalry horse 
that expected his rider to be charging 
with a saber. 

But through most of the years of 
grow th the great struggle was fought over 
riding to hounds. In (he earliest days at 
Fort Riley there had been a scratch pack 
of hounds for coursing coyotes. Eventu- 
ally a few officers chipped in and bought 
eight couples of American hounds and 
four couples of English hounds to form 
a regular pack. But there were problems. 
The farmers hunted wolves at night and 
they had never seen daylight hunting 
across country: after their first look they 
refused permission to cross their lands. 
That was settled by payments of SI a 
month. Officers were dilatory about join- 
ing the hunt. Only six men at the fort 
had ever ridden across country. All rid- 
ing was along roads or over exercise 
trails, through such places as Breakneck 
Canyon and Cemetery Slide. A colonel 
finally issued an order for a hunt every 
Friday: "All officers of the regiment 
should turn out and follow hounds across 
country on that day.” That was how reg- 
ular hunts began. The pack was built up 
with some fine English hounds given by 
a Boston philanthropist. But then a set- 
ter dog went mad. bit most of the pack 
and every puppy was lost. Soon after that 
the regiment was ordered to Texas, and 
an enlisted man was left in charge of the 
kennels. The quartermaster intervened 
and put the hounds out to hoard with 
farmers for S35 a month- When the w ives 
of the hunters looked for the hounds, 
they found them starved and neglected. 
Only five were returned to the kennels, 
and these were in such pitiable condition 
they had to be destroyed. 

Another pack was started, but this 
time it was agreed that only English 
hounds would be used, and they cost SfiO 
a couple. "The average American hound 
is wild as a haw k." said a youthful Mas- 
ter of the Hunt. "Any discipline applied 
with a whip will cow him to utter worth- 
lessness. Unless under the immediate eye 
of the huntsman he will run rabbits, 
coons and foxes with cheerful impartial- 
ity. and dispose himself as he sees lit until 
the next feeding time, when he will re- 
turn apologetically to his kennel." Em- 
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Camaro has a ride and 
a feel you’ll appreciate, 
too. Steel-belted radial 
tires are available for 


Camaro has a new 
standard 350-cu.-in. 
V 8 . And all V8 
Camaros have power 
steering standard. 
Tachometer, ammeter 
and temperature gauge 
are standard with the 
Camaro Type LT. 


both the Sport Coupe 
and TvDe LT. 


Camaro has a very sensible new aluminum bumper 
system that helps cushion minor impacts. New tail- 
lights wrap around for visibility. You’ve called 
sporty cars impractical for the last time. 


1974 Camaro. The way it looks is the way it goes. 



Chevrolet. Buildin e a better wa y to gee t/je U.§.A. 
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ulating the horsemen who persuaded 
August Belmont to donate thorough- 
breds, the hunt club persuaded dog own- 
ers in the East to come across with 
hounds "to helpestablish this bully sport 
in the Army.” 

These improvised operations greatly 
displeased Captain Walter Short, who 
was Senior Instructor of Equitation. He 
later became General Short and under- 
went a Congressional investigation of his 
conduct at Pearl Harbor, but he was then 
a handsome young officer whose photo- 
graph on his horse served as a model for 
how a horseman should look. Captain 
Short concluded that riding to hounds 
in the heart of Kansas was worthless and 
only took students from their serious 
work. Now if the cavalry post could be 
moved to Warrenton. Va.. he wrote, "it 
would take advantage of the excellent 
country in that vicinity, and it would al- 
low the students at stated intervals to 
take advantage of the excellent fox hunt- 
ing behind the trained packs of that 
neighborhood.” 

If the school moved. Fort Riley would 
be only another inland cavalry post. “Ev- 
ery officer at some time had to go to 
Riley,” said General Frederick Fearing 
Wing, an Olympic rider. "The cavalry 
school gave Riley its reputation." Sev- 
eral years of struggle followed before the 
adherents of Captain Short were routed, 
and if nothing more it proved how deep- 
ly attached to the Kansas countryside the 
cavalrymen had become. 

They are still attached to it. “There 
has been nothing like Fort Riley since," 
says Colonel William West, another 
Olympic rider, who commanded the last 
true horse squadron in the cavalry. 
“There were horses galore, horseman- 
ship classes for officer students and chil- 
dren. There were the best riding instruc- 
tors in the world: life centered around 
horses and horse activities. On Saturdays 
and Sundays all sorts of classes were held 
for the kids. There were three cavalry reg- 
iments at the fort, plus the cavalry school, 
and around a thousand kids there. When 
they weren't out on horse shows the an- 
imals were there at Riley, and even when 
they were away there were horses of al- 
most show-team caliber. The jumpers at 
the fort were about the best in the world. 
A lot of us rode. It was awfully hot in 
the summer and cold in the winter, with 
a lot of hunting, duck shooting on the riv- 



The original 
arm chair 
quarterback. 


On Sept. 30, 1939, tele- 
vision carried the Waynesburg- 
Fordham football game. Soon, 
more games were televised. 
Housewives of America de- 
spaired. Not only were they 
forced to learn the difference 
between a split end and a tight 
end, they now had to contend 
with the new by-product of 
their sofa-signal-calling-spouses 
...the spread end. 


The original 
tackling dummy. 


In 1K89, Amos Alonzo Stagg 
added this new wrinkle to practice 
sessions at 'talc. 1 1c fashioned the 
“dummy” out of an old gym mat. 
There is no truth to the rumor that 
he named this innovation after the 
on the 
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In 18*?. Andrew Usher blended 
the first original light scotch. I'.ver 
since, when it comes to watching 
ball . . . the original light scotch is the 
right scotch. So. be it a Saturday 
afternoon. Or a Sunday. Or even a 
.Monday night. Use your noggin. Ieam 
up with Usher's. Flic fans’ favorite, 
since 1853. 


Usher's Green Stripe.The 1853 Original. 


;nded Scotch Whlsky-86 Proof Brown Forman Distillers Corp., Louisville. Ky.. © 1973 
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evs, hunting for quail, rabbits, squirrels.” 

Riding clothes were made by Albert 
More, who employed a dozen tailors in 
his shop in Junction City. Through two 
generations the price of riding breeches 
remained at under S40 a pair. “Unless 
you wore a pair of More's breeches you 
weren't socially acceptable." says Gen- 
eral Andy Seitz, a former commandant 
at l ort Riley who is now a vice-presi- 
dent of a Junction City hank. More's firm 
is still in business, operated by Dick 
Jones, who over the years has made 
breeches for almost every officer who 
rode a horse. 

As the war against the Axis worsened, 
drag hunts and polo and other symbols 
of the past began to seem grotesque. The 
hunts still started at eight in the morn- 
ing (unless the weather was too cold for 
the hounds), the riders fully attired in 
their pinks, while lines of German pris- 
oners of war passed, marching in ca- 
dence. impressive-looking troops though 
carrying shovels instead of guns. 

The disinclination of Congress to ap- 
propriate money for horses in a day of 
mechanized warfare was understandable. 
“The horses were washed out." says Col- 
onel West, "the cavalry turned into 
mechanized units, though still called cav- 
alry. The last horse squadron at Fort 
Riley was deactivated on Feb. X. 1945. I 
was head of the Department of Horse- 
manship, as my father had been before 
me. and I had to decide how many cav- 
alry horses to keep. From many hun- 
dreds I cut down to 141." 

An Army directive pul a stop to all 
overseas horse shows alter 1949. Colo- 
nel Wofford formed a civilian United 
States Equestrian Team to which Army 
horses were shipped. Among these was 
Democrat, a brown horse with a white 
blaze which General Wing rode in the 
Olympic Prix-des-Nations in I94X and 
which William Steinkraus showed suc- 
cessfully thereafter. And in 1950 when 
President Harry Truman signed the 
Army Reorganization Bill, the U.S. 
Army, for the first time in its history, had 
no horse cavalry. 

In a curious reversal of feeling, pop- 
ular interest in the cavalry began to flour- 
ish as soon as it ceased to exist. There is 
now a brisk business in collecting spurs 
and sabers, Gl bridles and halters, of- 
ficers' metal scabbards. The saddles cut 
up at Fort Riley at the end of the war 
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“What s happened to the price of 
life insurance in the last 20 years?” 



It’s gone down. 

One reason why the price of life 
insurance is lower is that people are 
living longer than they used to. Which 
means that companies can charge less. 

Another thing that’s helped 
reduce the price of life insurance is an 
improvement in the earnings from our 
investments. An improvement we've 
applied against the price of insurance. 

And finally, we’ve done our level 
best to keep down the cost of doing 
business. 

Because of these things, the price 
of life insurance is actually less today 
than it was 20 years ago. And these 
days that's something nice to know 
about. 


We’re bringing you these messages 
to answer your questions. 

And here’s what we're doing to help 
you know more. 

We’re maintaining a field force 
of over 200.000 agents, trained to 
answer your questions about life 
insurance. On the spot. 

We’ll send you a personal answer 
to any questions that you may have 
about life insurance or the life 
insurance business. 

We'll mail you a free copy of our 
20-page booklet. "The Life Insurance 
Answer Book". With helpful answers 
to the most frequently asked questions 
about ljfc insurance. 

Just send your card or letter to 
our central source of information: the 
Institute of Life Insurance. Dept. B-7, 
277 Park Avc.. New York. N Y 1 0017. 
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to help stop Athlete’s Foot 
than any other remedy. 



DESENEX* is America's number one 
Athlete s Foot preparation. 

That’s because anti-fungal Desenex 
contains a medically-proven formula 
that has successfully helped millions 
of sufferers. And the number gets 
bigger every year. 

To help heal Athlete's Foot, use 
Desenex Ointment at night and Desenex 
Powder, or Aerosol, during the day When 
Desenex is used routinely, continued 
protection against fungous infection 
is assured. 

To fight Athlete's Foot, or prevent 
its recurrence, use the preparation with 
the best track record of 
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PETRI FTee 

FULLY AUTOMATIC 


Single lens reflex (SLR) 
with through-the-lens 
fully automatic CdS expo- 
sure control. Set shutter 
speed and an electric eye 
sets aperture automati- 
cally Interchangeable 
55mm f/1 8 lens with 
fast-change breech lock 
mount, focal plane shut- 
ter. Microprism focusing, 
hot shoe flash connector, 
self timer. Lisl price 
$27495 including case. 


For the man 
who likes to go 
thru the gears. 



PETRI ft n 


An SLR with through-the- 
lens metering and 
match-needle operation. 
Stopped down readings 
for depth-of-field preview. 
Shutter speed range 
1-1/1000 sec Inter- 
changeable 55mm f/1 8 
lens wilh fast-change 
breech lock mount, focal- 
plane shutter, Microprism 
focusing, hot shoe flash 
connector, self timer 
List price $249.95 including 
case 


It’s a mini, 
but it’s a lot 
of camera. 



PETRI COLOR 35E 

FULLY AUTOMATIC 

The smallest automatic 
full-frame 35mm. Easiest 
to operate of the exciting 
new breed of tuck away 
compacts Just 4"x2¥*"x 
1 V*". Automatic exposure 
wilh natural light or flash. 
Retractable 40mm f/2.8 
lens, red warning expo- 
sure signals, easy zone 
focusing and more. 

List price $99 95 
including cas6- 


Giving a camera? Give a Petri. 
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would be worth thousands. A Patton 
straight saber, modeled on the one he in- 
troduced into the cavalry, sells for S75 
to SI 00. 

One remarkable demonstration of 
changed feeling was the increasing num- 
ber of visitors appearing at Fort Riley 
to take a look at Chief, the last cavalry 
horse. They averaged 300 to 400 a week, 
almost as many as Man o' War attract- 
ed in his old age at a more accessible 
farm in Kentucky. Chief's lonely em- 
inence came about as a result of an Army 
mix-up. After all horses under 16 years 
at Fort Riley had been sold, there re- 
mained 27 government-owned hoiscs at 
the post. In 1954. 16 of these were or- 
dered shipped to the Fourth Field Ar- 
tillery Battalion (Pack) to be used for 
official purposes only. They were to in- 
clude Dakota, ridden in the 1936 Olym- 
pic Games in Berlin, and Milwood. Gen- 
eral Jonathan Wainwright’s mount. Da- 
kota was 26 years old. Most of the others 
were 20 or more. The following week the 
order was rescinded. Dakota and Mil- 
wood were sold to Dr. O'Donnell with 
the stipulation that they would be cared 
for and fed the rest of their lives and 
would not be ridden, worked or jumped. 
Another batch of horses was transferred 
to Colonel WolTord, acting as agent for 
the United Stales Equestrian Team, un- 
der a bailment agreement with the gov- 
ernment— that is, the team agreed to feed 
and care for the horses at no expense to 
the government, but the government re- 
tained title to them. Since they were too 
old to be ridden or trailcred the seven 
miles to the Wofford farm, they were led 
single file from the fort. 

Left behind at the post were Gambler, 
once a substitute on an Olympic team, 
Joe Louis, brought in from New Mexico 
in 1938. and Chief, who was sold to the 
government by a professional buyer for 
SI 63. FIc was one of carloads of horses 
shipped in from Nebraska. Joe Louis 
died in 1957, age 24. Gambler succumbed 
a few years later. Chief, kept in a spe- 
cial stall and taken out daily to a corral 
so visitors could see him. lived to be 36. 
He was a good-natured horse and was 
said to have been a fair jumper, though 
he nevet jumped competitively. He died 
on the evening of May 24. 1968 w ith no 
other distinction than that of having 
ended the history of the U.S. horse 
cavalry. end 
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HfiRLEYWMDSOn SS-350 
& SX-350 


How to leel it. 

To sit back and drink in the wind, sun, trees and everything. Just the two of you. On your 
Harley-Davidson SS-350 and SX-350. 

Each is a 350cc four-stroke powered freedom machine with electric start, 5-speed 
transmission, speedometer, full street-legal electrics, 12-volt alternator, cross-braced 
handlebars, five-way adjustable rear shocks. safety rim locks, racing-style front brake; and 
it’s all resting on a double down tube frame for strength. 

The SS-350 also has a tachometer, and chromed twin exhausts. While the SX-350 has a 
high-rise exhaust with chrome heat shield. 

While you're riding along, if it happens to rain, stop and 
get into what freedom is all about. When the sun shines 
we'll help you show your son what you mean. 


Tt\e Gr£at j\merfcan Tteedom -Machine. 



Harley-Davidson 


AMF H<»«y Do^ason • M.twot*ee. Wisconsin 53201 • Memtjef Moto>cycle lot Jus*y Council 



auto racing 
badminton 
baseball 
basketball 

billiards 

bowling 

boomeranging 

bullfighting 
caber tossing 

canoeing 
court tennis 

diving 
dog racing 
falconry 


logrolling 
luge 
marbles 
mountain climbing 
one-a-cat 
paddle tennis 
ping-pong 
pole vaulting 
polo 
pool 

power boating 
quoits 
rallying 
rock climbing 
roller skating 
roque 
rowing 
rugby 
running 
sailing 
scuba diving 
sculling 
shuffleboard 
skate sailing 
skeet 
skidooing 
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101 spurts far Christmas. 

Give a year of Sports Illustrated to any sports lover and you’re giving him 
all the sports there are. Because that’s what Sports Illustrated is — the best 
of sports, all in one place. 

Nobody else captures the whole world of action like Sports Illustrated. 

With yards and yards of great color pictures, sizzling game stories, 
unexpected sports features, predictions, scouting reports, flesh-and-blood 
profiles of the stars ... the works! 

So why not take a one-minute shopping trip and fill in the attached card? 

You can afford to give several subscriptions, because you save $2 on 
every one after the first. 

*» As soon as we get your order, we’ll send you beautiful Sports Illustrated 
«■„ Christmas cards to announce your gifts. And we'll start your 

subscriptions right at the holidays with our spectacular year-end double 
issue featuring the bowl game previews and "The Sportsman of the Year." 

Does somebody on vour list enjoy some of the sports on our list? Then 
mail the card today. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED/Time-Life Building/ 541 North Fairbanks Court/Chicago. Illinois 60611 




FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Nov. 5-11 


PRO BASKETBALL ABA: The Kentucky Colonels 
brought pro basketball back to Cincinnati as part 
of their agreement to make that city their sometime 
hometown, but nothing good came of it. The Col- 
onels were thrashed 139-1 10 by second-place Car- 

Billy Cunningham forced league high 
Kentucky and Issel (31 p 


r Di 


r i) rebound- 

1-107 against Virginia, but the Colonels had to 
rally from an 1 1 -point deficit. New York held a team 
meeting and set a goal of winning four of their re- 
maining five games on the current road trip. Then 
they went out and lost to San Diego 107-105. Both 
teams remained at the bottom of their divisions. 
Indiana and Utah swapped places on top when the 
Stars beat the Pacers 105-100, Indiana was without 
Coach Bobby Leonard, who was suspended for two 
days by ABA Commissioner MikeStorcn for throw- 
ing a ball rack at an official during the Paccr-Car- 
olina game Wednesday. Denver kept pace with the 
leaders by downing San Antonio 88-78. 

NBA' Last-place Philadelphia shocked the New 
York Knicks 94-91 for its fourth victory, a level the 
76crs didn't reach until Jan. 7 last season. Fred Car- 
ter scored eight of his 28 points as the 76crs came 
from nine points down with 8:18 left. The Knicks 
bounced back to beat Cleveland 100-90. but then 
everybody is beating the Cavaliers this year. Boston 
beat Detroit 102-97 for its sixth straight victory and 
marched to a three-game lead over the Knicks in 
the East. Capital began a rush on first-place At- 
lanta in the Central Division with three w ins in as 
many games. The Milwaukee and Chicago winning 
streaks each reached 1 1 games in the Midwest Di- 
vision. but just barely. The Bucks squeezed past 
Kansas City-Omaha 84-83 when their defense har- 
ried rookie Ron Bchagcn into a desperation shot 
with eight seconds left. Chicago survived a 1 12-1 1 1 
scare from Golden State, then beat Portland 106-104 
on Jerry Sloan's off-balance jumper with six seconds 
to plus 1 he I rail Blu/crs had previously won their 
third straight, and kept close behind Los Angeles in 
the Pacific (page 92). 


hockey WHA: Edmonton surged to a seven-point 
lead in the West Division behind some pretty im- 
pressive surging by Ron Climic. Climie scored five 
goals in the 8 0 rout of New York, then accounted 
for the winning tally in a 4-3 decision over Quebec 
New England lost 6-3 to the Oilers, who registered 
their ninth straight victory. Inspired by the acro- 
batics of Goalie John Garrcn. Minnesota meanwhile 
climbed into second with a 3-1 win over cellar-dwell- 
er Vancouver. Two days earlier the Lighting Saints 
had been blessed by the play of another goaltendcr. 
Jim McLeod of New York, who let in four of Min- 
nesota's first eight shots. Alter the Iff- 1 rout was 
over. Saint Coach Harry Neale said of McLeod. 
"Tonight he couldn't stop a football, much less a 
hockey puck." Vancouver lost its 10th straight. 8 3 
to Houston, despite Danny Lawson's two goals. 
Frank Hughes, the WHA goal leader, scored his 1 3th 
and 14th of the season for the Aeros. Chicago pow- 
ered past Toronto 3-2 for the Cougars' sixth w in in a 
row as they drove into a tie for second in the East be- 
hind New England The Whalers set three team scor- 
ing records in their 9-2 win over Winnipeg, but lost 
to Edmonton later in the week. 

NHL: Detroit's Ted Garvin suffered "the fair of 
every coach who doesn't win." He was fired after 
the Red VII ings hud stumbled to a 2-9 - 1 
Dclvecchio, a 22-year veteran of the NHL look over 
and the Wings immediately responded with a 4 2 
win over Minnesota. Montreal moved into first w hen 
Defenseman Guy Lapointe scored one goal and as- 
sisted on two others in a 4 I conquest of Toronto. A 
night later the Canadlens relinquished the East 
lead to Boston ( page 33). Montreal superscout 
Claude Rucl had unwittingly fired up the Bruins by 
criticizing their lack of depth. Boston Coach Bep 
Guidolin had the last word after the 2-1 Bruin win 
"I reminded our guys of this between every period, 
and Dave Forbes got the winner. He's our Iffth man. 
you know. Maybe I should remind Rucl of that." 
The Rangers broke out of their seven-game winless 
slump by thrashing the Bruins 7-3 1 he Ranger re- 
surgence was stalled by Atlanta, which came from 
three goals down to tie New York 3 3. Rookie Tom 
Lysiak scored two of the three comeback goals and 
added an assist. The Flames tied Pittsburgh next 
day to stay even w ith Philadelphia at the top of the 


IORSE RACING — DAHLIA (SI 1.20) of France be- 
came the first filly to win the 5150,000 Washington 
D.C. International at Laurel. Md. (page VS). Rid- 
den by Bill Pyers. the 3-ycar-old finished more than 
three lengths ahead of Big Spruce in the field of eight. 
GALA SUPREME, ridden by Frank Reys. won the 
$222,750 Melbourne Cup. Australia's premier horse 
race, by a head over favorite Glcngowun. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



FRANK TUSINSKI, the 

goalie for the Universi- 
ty of Missouri-St. Louis 
soccer team, recorded 
his 1 0th shutoul against 
the nation's No. I- 
ranked Southern Illi- 
nois U. -Edwardsville. 
A two-sport All-Amer- 
ica. Tusinski played 
first and hit .356 for the 
baseball team. 


TONI MOVIUS. 3 3. of 
Fairbanks. Alaska, be- 
came the first woman to 
complete the Yukon 
River "800" River Boat 
marathon. A house- 
wife. she was the engi- 
neer of the first-place 
Craft. Miss Tesoro, 
which finished the 800- 
milc race averaging bet- 
ter than 42 mph. 


jim crainer. a grad- 
uate of Texas' Brazos- 
port High, was named 
the 1973 state High 
School Champion 
Cowboy at the finals in 
Hallcttsvjllc. Now a 
freshman at Sul Ross 
State U. in Alpine, he 
has won 46 belt buckles 
and seven saddles in ro- 
deo competition. 


pro football In MINNESOTA. Linebacker 
Wally Hilgcnbcrg walked into the end zone with a 
muffed DETROIT punt. FranTarkcnton passed for 
177 yards (142 of those in the second half) and Bill 
Brown rushed for 101 yards and one touchdown in 
the course of the undefeated Purple Gang's 28-7 win. 
The WASHINGTON defense held SAN FRAN- 
CISCO to three Bruce Gossett field goals in a 3.V 9 
roul. Sonny Jurgcnsen passed for one touchdown 
and Billy Kilmer connected for two more as Wash- 
ington remained tied with DALLAS atop the NFC 
East. Dallas Linebacker Lee Roy Jordan intercepted 
one NEW YORK pass and Cornerback Charlie 
Waters intercepted two more and recovered a fum- 
ble to halt a Giant threat as (he Cowboys hung on 
for a surprisingly tough 23-10 victory. ATLANTA 
got things together with the score 20-20 after 
three quarters and went on to whip PHILADEL- 
PHIA 44-27 for its fifth straight win. The Falcons 
remain one game behind division leader LOS AN- 
GELES. which beat NEW ORLEANS 29-7 The 
Jets smothered Jim Plunkett, the AFC's fourth 
leading passer, and John Riggins and Emerson 
Boozer combined for 1 75 yards and two touchdowns 
as NEW YORK downed NEW ENGLAND 33-13. 
GREEN BAY held off a fourth-quarter ST. LOU- 
IS charge and won 25-21 from the Cardinals. The 
Pack's John Brockington ran for 137 yards. DEN- 
VER rallied to beat SAN DIEGO 30-19 and began 
to crowd Oakland in the AFC West. 

At BUFFALO. Cincinnati's Horst Muhlmann 
hit on his third field goal, a 33-yarder. with no time 
left to lift the Bengals over the Bills 16-13. 0. J. Simp- 
son carried 20 times for 99 yards. CLEVELAND 
b r ok e H OUSTON'S one-game w in streak 23-13 and 
remained a half game ahead of CINCINNATI in 
second place. Greg Pruitt, who grew up in Hous- 
ton. ran 53 yards for one Browns score. PITTS- 
BURGH'S defense decisively oulmusclcd OAK- 
l AND 17 9. Defensive End Dwight White set up 
the first Stecler score by intercepting a Daryle La- 
monica pass; Safety Mike Wagner's fumble recov- 
ery on the Oakland eight led to the second Pitts- 
burgh touchdown; and Cornerback Mel Blount 
intercepted a pass in the end zone to preserve a 14 3 
lead in the third quarter, as the Stcclers allowed the 
Raiders only one touchdown and a George Blanda 
field goal. 


HARNESS RACING INVINCIBLE SHADOW 
1513). driven by Jimmy Miller, won the $114,100 
American Pacing Classic at Hollywood Park by 
three-quarters of a length over long shots El Patron 
and Jefferson. Pre-race favorites Armbro Nesbit and 
Sir Dalrac finished fifth and sixth respectively. 


tennis — TOM GORMAN won the Stockholm Open 
and SI 1 .000 by defeating Bjorn Borg, the first Swede 
ever to reach the final. 6-3, 4-6. 7-6. 

mileposts— DISCLOSED: By owner Leonard 
Bloom, plans to relocate his San Diego Conquista- 
dors in Los Angeles; at the suggestion of the ABA 
Commissioner. 

MARRIED: Champion French skier JEAN- 
CLAUDE KILLY, to Danielle Gaubcrt. who co- 
starred with the 30-year-old Killy in his first motion 
picture. The Ski Raiders-, at Archantps in the French 
Alps. 

NAMED: The American League's Cy Young 
Award winner, JIM PALMER of the Baltimore Ori- 
oles. who had a 22-9 record and a 2.40 ERA. 
RESIGNED: HARLAND SVARE, 42. as coach of 
the San Diego Chargers, who won only once in their 
first eight starts. Since taking over the Chargers in 
m id-1971. Svarc had a 7-17-2 record. Assistant 
Coach RON WALLER, 40. was named interim head 

RESIGNED: As football coach at Columbia. 
FRANK NAVARRO, 42, effective after the 
school's last game. Navarro has a 16-34-2 record in 
his six years at Columbia and is 1-5-1 this season. 
RETIRED: JOSEPH C. DEV JR.. 66. as commis- 
sioner of the PGA's Tournament Players Division, 
effective on the expiration of his five-year contract 
next February. A former sportswriter in New Or- 
leans and Philadelphia. Dcy served as executive 
director of the USGA for 34 years before becoming 
professional golf commissioner in 1969. 

SIGNED; CHRIS TAYLOR, a 1972 Olympic 
bronze medalist and two-time NCAA heavyweight 
champion from Iowa Stale, to a prolcvvional wres- 
tling contract estimated at inure than S400.000. or 
nearly $ 1,000 a pound. 


CREDITS 

33 Neil leifer. At Szobc, 34, 35 - eng T.iolo 
121. Neil teller; 36, 37 -Neil teller.- 38. 39 
Wil Blanche. 46, 47— Harry Benson; 56, 57 
John 0. Honlon 77 ii uS ir 0 :.on by Donald 
Moss; 81 -AP, London Daily Expretj-Ploorial 
Parade; 92 -Fred kapkin-Block Star. 98 -Tony 
Tnolo; 102— Erie Schwoikara'; 131- Kenn Ober- 
rechl, John Small-Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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GEORGE WOODARD, j 

junior tailback for Van 
Vlcck (Texas) High 
School, rushed for 
1. 381 yards in 164 car- 
ries and scored I 3 
touchdowns in his first 
eight games. In his top 
performance, he aver- 
aged 1 2 yards per carry 
and scored lour touch- 
downs. 


DON GRUBER, 40, a 

pharmacist from Mont- 
gomery. Ohio, bow led a 
300 game in the Deer 
Park Major League for 
the second time in his 
career. Gruber has also 
recorded a hole in one 
and was runner-up in 
this year's Cincin- 
nati Metropolitan golf 
tournament. 


TONY RAFFERTY. 34, 

an Irish-born Austra- 
lian, ran 3.686 miles 
from Fremantle on the 
west coast of Australia 
to Surfers Paradise on 
the east coast to break 
the 44-ycar-old world 
record for an endurance 
run by 21 miles. He did 
it in 74 days, averaging 
nearly 50 miles a day. 


ul 
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KICKS 

Sirs: 

Some comments on Tex Maule's article (In 
It Just for Kicks, Nov. 5 ): Should not George 
Blanda be included among the not-so-help- 
less kickers? In the proximate past, as back- 
up quarterback he has passed as well as 
kicked the Raiders to victory. And since the 
goalposts have no purpose other than to in- 
dicate the success of PAT and field-goal at- 
tempts, I am surprised Mr. Maule did not 
focus more on them. If the number of field 
goals being scored is truly a matter for con- 
cern, why not reduce the target area by mov- 
ing the goalposts closer together, or provid- 
ing an upper and a lower crossbar supporting 
a net and require that the kicked ball enter 
the net? 

Ri aR Admiral E. H. BaTCHEller, 
USN (Ret.) 

Washington. D.C. 

Sirs: 

I agree that the idea of more points the 
longer the held goal is ridiculous, Every team 


would work to get to the 40, then kick. The 
scoring should be just the opposite. From 
outside the 40, one point. From the 20 to 40. 
two points. From inside the 20, three or four 
points. This would give teams incentive to 
try to get closer rather than kick the automat- 
ic field goal any time they get inside the 50. 

Richard D. Hunt 

Paint Springs, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Why not make a touchdown worth nine 
or 12 points plus the extra point, thus bet- 
tering three or four field goals. 

Robert A. Shaier 

Whitefish, Mont. 

Sirs: 

Tex Maule is right. Football is getting bor- 
ing because of a lack of touchdowns, but the 
fat cats will say the lack of attendance at 
games is because of the blackout. They won't 
learn. 

Judd Crysmore 11 

Kew Gardens, N.Y. 


Sits'. 

Why not remove the talented toe from 
scoring altogether? Eliminate field goals and 
kicked PATs completely. 

Richard A. Trimhi ay 

Springfield, Mass. 

Sirs: 

The NFL could help solve the field-goal 
problem by putting to use NBA-ABA cast- 
offs. It is perfectly legal to block an attempt, 
but it is seldom done. If a lew more players 
were allowed on a squad, a team could place 
three 6' 9' leapers on the goal line ready to 
bat away those 45-yard attempts that barely 
clear the crossbar. 

At an Beecher 

Bergcnfield, N.J. 

Sirs: 

Here is the answer to your field-goal prob- 
lem. Limit the number of field goals each 
team can attempt each half, perhaps only 
two. 

Imagine all The new strategy that this rule 



Just pick up this 
movie camera once. 
That’s all we ask. 


Reach for that easy-to-handle, professional pistol grip. 
You're holding the Bell & Howell 672/XL low-light camera. 

Just aim it at your subject and our Focus-Matic 4 feature 
measures the proper distance — at the push of a button. 

No guesswork. No calculating. 

One quick lens setting and sharp, clear movies are yours. 
And what you see in that viewfinder is what you'll see on your 
film. Our exposure indicator will warn you if there's not enough 
light for good movies. 

And if you aren't hooked already, check the 672/XL's fast 
f/ 1 .3 lens and our 2.8-to- 1 power zoom control. 

Now you know what we mean when we say that the Bell & 
Howell existing light movie cameras provide a better way to 
take home movies indoors and outdoors. 


The 672/ XL 
Movie Camera 


fj Belle, Howell 



would bring about. For example, suppose a 
team takes the opening kickoff and marches 
down the field but gets bogged down on the 
17-yard line and has fourth and two. Should 
it use up one field-goal attempt now or 
should it save it for later in the half? And 
why not make it a five-yard penalty on the 
kickoff if the ball lands in the end zone? 

Kevin G. Gough 

Bellevue, Wash. 

Sirs: 

If professional football is really concerned 
about the lack of touchdowns being scored 
and the excess of field goals, there is a way 
to change it, a simple rule that would read: 
The offensive team can try a field goal on 
any down but fourth. With third down and 
less than three inside the opponent’s 30-yard 
line, the fan would get to know what team is 
playing for keeps and what team is playing 
on a hope and a prayer. 


Sirs: 

Having established the NCAA record for 
percentage of points after touchdown made 
in 1948 (22 for 22) while playing for Yale, I 


feel qualified to state my opinion. 1 agree 
completely there is too much emphasis on 
field-goal kicking and steps should definitely 
be taken to put that particular skill in per- 
spective. 

William A. Booe 

Charlotte, N.C. 

HAWG HUNTERS 

Sirs: 

The BASS Masters Classic ( Hawg Hunt for 
the Bass Masters, Nov. 5) epitomizes all the 
things fishing isn't. Overpowered, over- 
equipped boats roar into the dawn carrying 
lure and tackle promoters out to rape and 
plunder another lake. You would be better 
served featuring articles condemning the 
commercial pollution of a great sport rather 
than glorifying this abomination. 

W.E. Hintz 

Convent Station, N.J. 

CFL STYLE 

Sirs: 

As a Canadian and a fan of all football- 
college, NFL and CFL — I was pleased to see 
that you acknowledged the CFL and one of 
its outstanding players for the second time 
this season with your story on Johnny.Rodg- 


ers (All That's Been Fractured Is His French, 
Oct. 22). 

However, I would like to make some 
points in defense of the CFL rules for 
punts— rules that were criticized by Montre- 
al Coach Marv Levy in the story. Since com- 
ing to Canada last spring, Levy has criticized 
the CFL kicking game for being dull com- 
pared to the American game. 

While I agree that blocking on punt re- 
turns would add more excitement to the Ca- 
nadian game, I hope the CFL will never 
adopt such exciting items as the fair catch 
or touchback, or allow half a dozen 250- 
pound men to prance and huddle around a 
football, as they watch it roll dead. Some 
excitement! Certainly even a six-yard punt 
return in the CFL is more exciting than a 
fair catch, and watching a punter rush down- 
field in an attempt to recover his own short 
punt is more exciting than watching the ball 
roll dead. 

Admittedly, punting the ball out of bounds 
inside the opponent’s 10-yard line is some- 
what of an art. But it is, for the most part, a 
lost art. Canadian fans would much rather 
watch a team attempting to run a kickoff, a 
wide field-goal attempt or a punt out of the 
end zone to prevent giving up a single point 
continued 



RELAX 

YOU’VE GOT 
MASTER CHARGE 

Sporting goods, jewelry, cameras, 
toys. Get all your holiday gifts 
now with your Master Charge 
card (it's good in more places across 
the country than any other card). 
Then, stretch out your payments, 
if you like. And relax. 



Write tor a full-color brochure of Cox gas-powered planes, cars, rockets, trains and accessories. Address Dept. SI-11. 


~ p CX - 
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Double the size! 
Double the fun! 

No other road racing gives you the thrills 
and excitement of Cox's new Super Scale, 
twice the size of HO! You get super hot 
performance because of Cox’s precision- 
balanced low center of gravity angle- 
winder chassis, racing slicks, high 
performance motors. Cox car bodies 
are designed from full size race cars for 
greater realism. 

Three Cox Super Sets: California Group 
7, Can Am Hi-Bank, both with Porsche 
and McLaren cars, and the Baja Buggy. 

All ready to go! 

Get the newest and very best in home 
road racing: Cox Super Scale Sets. At 
your hobby, toy or department store now. 

L.M. COX MFG.CO., INC. 

1505 East Warner Ave. 

Santa Ana, California 92705 
A subsidiary of Leisure Dynamics, Inc. 


Baja Buggy California Group 7 Can Am Hi-Bank 
Raceway 



A Las Vegas Convention Authority Advertisement. 







To knock the stuffing out of all other 
Thanksgiving Day gifts... 



“Don’t give up the ship!” 


You know how you feel 
when you’re given 
a bottle of great Scotch. 
Well, that’s how 
everybody else feels. 
Make someone happy. 
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^okorder 

7500 

STEREO TAPE DECK 


No one but Dokorder 
gives your customers 
these features — and 
more — for under $650: 

• Six heads including 
Molybdenum (MBD) 

Record and Play Heads 
with lifetime guarantee. 

• Automatic Bi-Direc- 
tional Recording. 

• Automatic Reverse/ 

Repeat Playback. 

• Full Electronic/ 

Solenoid Operation. 

• Plus a host of luxury 
features that make the 7500 

one of the best buys on the market. 


For complete information and lull specifications, write: 


dokorder ln< 


i. 11264 Playa Court. Cuhrar City. California 90230 


Write for the free booklet, TAPE QUESTIONS -TAPE ANSWERS, by Heinz Ritter. 
(Enclose 50* for postage and handling.) 


“Quite frankly, without 
Continental Bank, EESUSST the 
we couldn’t have grown “dlu we 

QC fief QC 1 m/p h QVP^ implement a profit 

as Iasi as TTC Iiat^. sharing trust that’s proven 

“The Warner Company has a very successful.” Speaking is 


longstanding relationship with 
Continental Bank that goes back 
many years. Of course, I can get 
the traditional banking services 
from other banks but not the 
kind of close personal relation- 
ship I have with the Continental 
Bankers. When I need their 
assistance and their time, they’re 
there with profitable ideas. Their 
business know-how has helped 
us grow as fast as we have. For 
example, 1 wanted a way to 


George E. Warner, Jr., President, 
The Warner Company, a major 
wholesaler of decorative wall- 
coverings. 

“When it came to my plans 
for expansion, the Continental 
Bankers gave us invaluable 
guidance. Continental Bank’s 
size and nationwide reputation 
provided the contacts we needed 
when we began to expand into 
new markets. In the last few 
years, the Warner Company has 


grown at a rate well ahead of 
the wallcovering industry. As a 
matter of fact, we’ve added three 
new branches nationally in just 
the last nine months. In my 
opinion. Continental Bank was 
instrumental in our rapid overall 
growth.” 

Talk to a Continental Banker 
about your business needs and 
see what profitable ideas he has 
for you. Or call Michael J. Feltes, 
Business Development Specialist 
at 312/828-4087. 



CONTINENTAL BANK 

CONTINCNTM. IUIN0IS NITIOML UM MO TRUST tOUTUa O' CMCMO 



The Warner Company is a major national distributor of wallcoverings. Since I960, the company has opened a retail branch in Chicago (above) 
and wholesale branches in Pittsburgh, Houston, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Detroit, and Milwaukee. Today, they distribute a complete line of 
decorative wallcoverings including many of their own designs. 





faraway 
from it al 



Far from the noisy crowd of Chicago radio 
commercial clutter ... all the way over at 1390 AM or 
107.5 FM ... an oasis for advertisers’ messages, too, 
with a maximum of 12 commercial units per hour. 

Chicago’s only 24 hour am-fm 
good music station 
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ACTION IS! 


On-the-spot word retrieval puts you way ahead... 
ahead of office work.. .ahead in idea recall! 

DeJur-Grundig s Execumate built for one-hand operation, 
tough light a precision dictating or recording unit Jhat goes 
anywhere a man has to go to do his job 

Execumate the executive companion its index cassette 
holds thirty minutes of continuous dictation without turnover 
on tape that can be used again and again It's rugged built to 
take the mails it's accurate it s gear-driven minute ndicator 
spots the dictator's place automatically another first 

It's a dictating or transcribing system with its AC power-pack 
adaptor Compatible, rugged, lightweight the Execumate has 
the feel men of action need 

Get your hands on the Execumate get the (eel ol the 
on-the-spot word retrieval anywhere the action is' 

Look under dictating machines in the Yellow Pages 
for your nearest dealer or send in the coupon. 



OeJur Amsco Corporation, Dept Si 
Northern Boulevard and 45th Street 
Long Island City. N Y. 11101 

Please send me more information on the new 
DeJur Stenorette* System 

Name 

Title 

Company 

Address 


“L For safety's sake, only Stenorette by OeJur is |Ul| listed 
® Reg Trade Mark of DeJurAmsco Corp Protected by U S. and foreign patents. 
New York, Chicago, N. Hollywood, Calif., Toronto, Canada. 




Improve your sours with 
a little bitters. 


Two dashes of Angostura aromatic bitters, 
to be specific. 

In spite of what its name suggests, 
Angostura won’t make your sours taste bitter. 

It will, however, make them taste better. 

Angostura harmonizes the flavor of every- 
thing you put into your sours. So they taste 
like more than just whiskey, lemon juice, 
and sugar. 

Angostura’s secret blend of exotic herbs 
and spices also gives your sours an exciting 
aroma. And it’s a fact that the better some- 
thing smells, the better it tastes. 

Whether you make your sours from mixes 
or from sn atch, make them with Angostura. 
Even with the same old ingredients, they 
won’t be the same old drinks. 



ir a free Pmfrssional Mixing Guide, write: 
x 2186 WS, Astoria Station. New York 11102. 
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than ha\c the "thrill” of watching a touch- 
back. And the single-point score adds a tre- 
mendous variety to the scoring methods and 
greater interest for the fans. 

When it comes to improv ing rules regard- 
ing the kicking game in football, the NFL 
can do far more bv copying the CFL than 
the CFL can by adopting L'.S. rules. 

Terrv Frasir 

Toronto 

CATCHING HOLLOWAY 

Sirs: 

Although I am a Volunteer fan, I thor- 
oughly enjoyed your coverage of the Ten- 
nessee- Alabama game i Sorry. hat Alabama 
Hail to Ran. Oct- 29). Your remarks about 
Condrcdge Holloway arejustly deserved. He 
was superb as he brought Tennessee from 
behind to a 21-21 tic. He has done this sort 
of thing many times this season for the \ ol- 
un leers, and even though in the end his pres- 
ence could not offset Alabama's strong W ish- 
bone offense. I think he is a true All-America. 

Eric Huddleston 

Tarpon Springs, Fla. 

Sirs: 

Your article aptly described the exciting 
Tennessee-Alabama clash, but I must com- 
ment on your picture captioned "A Tennes- 
see view of Alabama's go-ahead touch- 
down.” From my vantage point, it looks like 
the six-pointer scored by the indescribable 
Condrcdge Holloway of Tennessee mote the 
lone orange-and-white jersey bearing No. 7 
partially hidden in the picture). 

Coaches and players over the past season 
and a half have been trying to dev ise a way 
to catch Condrcdge, and it appears that SI 
missed him. too. 

Gary Mann 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

• We did. ED. 

REVELATIONS 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed very much your article on the 
Swedish players in the NHL (.Yen' Immigra- 
tion Policy: Sign a Swede. Oct. 29). I sup- 
pose one could call Borje Salming. Inge 
Hammarstrom, Tommie Bergman and Tord 
Lundstrom the Four Norsemen of the Ap- 
bockey-lypsc. 

k ari Hfnriksson 

Chicago 

HEROES AND GOATS 

Sirs: 

1 noticed in vour Oct. 29 article Mutiny 
am/a Bounty that Reggie Jackson was named 
MVP of the World Series, which was no sur- 
prise to me. I knew when I saw him inter- 
viewed beforehand that if he got a hit and 
caught a fly ball, he would make it I am not 
taking anything away from Jackson he is 



Simple, straight-forward, classic, 
out of step with today's throwaway 
culture. Refillable cartridge, 
ballpoint or fiber tip marker in 
basic tan or navy blue. $1.98: not 
bad for a pen you may use the 
rest of your life. 


$ 1.98 



SMEAFFER, WORLD-WIDE A textrool COMPANY 
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The Brain. 



YASHICA 

ELECTRONIC CAMERAS... 
It's a whole new thing 


Tired of missing great photos? 
Yashica has solved your problem 
with its exciting new SLR — the 
TL Electro— the electronic camera 
experts call The Brain. 

Because its solid-state 
exposure system guides 
you to perfect pictures, 
shot after shot. See 
the TL Electro at 
your local Yashica 
dealer, today. 




YASHICA Irx . SO 17 Queens Boulevard. Woodsidi-. New York 11177 



We gave our best turntables the shaft. 



And they're better because of it. 


The BSR 81 0 and 710 have their brains in their 
shaft. A carefully machined metal rod holding eight 
precision-molded cams. When the cam shaft turns, 
the cams make things happen. A lock is released, 
an arm raises and swings, a record drops, a platter 
starts spinning, the arm is lowered, the arm stops, 
the arm raises again, it swings back, another record 
is dropped onto the platter, the arm is lowered 
again, and so on, for as many hours as you like. 

Deluxe turntables from other companies do much 
the same thing, but they use many more parts— 
scads of separate swinging arms, gears, plates, and 
springs— in an arrangement that is not nearly as 
mechanically elegant, or as quiet or reliable; that 
produces considerably more vibration, and is much 
more susceptible to mechanical shock than the 
BSR sequential cam shaft system. 

When you buy a turntable, make sure you get 
the shaft. The BSR 710 and 810. From the world's . ua * )UO 
largest manufacturer of automatic turntables. up* yo>k icran 



a fine ballplayer but whoever picked the 
MVP overlooked several fine players who 
had a much better Series than he. What did 
Campaneris, Fingers, Knowles. Staub. Mc- 
Graw and Uarrelson do wrong'.’ And who 
made up the rule that the MVP had to be on 
the winning team? 

Donald Robbins 

Dyersburg, Tcnn. 

Sirs: 

In his interesting description of the World 
Scries William Leggett mentioned the fact 
that there was no complete game pitched by 
either side. For that matter, neither was there 
a complete game pitched in the 1972 Series, 
when the same Oakland A's vanquished the 
Cincinnati Reds. The last pitcher to turn in 
a complete game was Steve Blass of the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates, w ho achieved this elusive dis- 
tinction in the seventh game of the 1971 Sc- 
ries on Oct. 17 by beating the Baltimore 
Orioles by a score of 2 I for the champion- 
ship. Also, the Pirates were the last Nation- 
al League club to win the Scries. 

William F. O'Bkii n 

Cincinnati 

Sirs: 

Dastardly as Charles Finley's tiring of 
Mike Andrews was, it was not an unprec- 
edented act in baseball history. In 1909 Bar- 
ney Drcyfussof the Pirates fired Bill Abstein 
after the World Series for striking out 10 
times. Now, with that incident out of the 
way. we can watch Finley hold Dick Wil- 
liams to his contract a la George Halas- 
Cieorge Allen. Baseball needs more men like 
Mike Andrews and fewer men like Finley. 

M KHALI Henry 

St. Petersburg. Fla. 

SUN DEVIL COACH 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to Ray Kennedy for his 
tine article revealing the coaching philosophy 
of Frank Kush at Arizona State t Kush Menus 
Push and Rush and Crush, Oct. 22). Too few 
collegiate coaches strive to leach mental 
toughness, and consequently many players 
never show their full potential on the field. 
The dull hours of hitting running and sweat- 
ing make winning football seasons and All- 
Americas like Woody Green and Danny 
White. Teaching discipline through adversity 
is a special talent of Kush's. Most coaches 
will never reach the height he has attained 
at Arizona Stale. 

Alan F. MustlEN 

Portland. Ore 
Sirs: 

Ray Kennedy's article was just great hut 
long overdue. Frank Kush has been doing 
his thing at ASU since 1955. and he has been 
doing it the only way he knows how fair 
and hard. Every year your magazine consis- 



“ He applied for a Gift of Love the day before he died. 
Twenty five years from now, his love will be fresh in 
the hearts of his faniily. ,, ;«,r»a,„p„»,,.,, 1 „ 


"Bob's application for life insurance 
was in the mail as his life was snuffed out by 
an onrushing car. Nevertheless, the policy 
was approved and the claim was paid. I was 
once again proud of the character and 
integrity of my company." 

"Bob left a month old baby, two other young 
children and a wonderful wife. The children 


will be protected until they are 26. The 
wife will receive income until she is 65." 

"There was no way to ease the ache of 
Bob s death. But one of his last acts on 
earth was creating the finest gift he could 
have given his loved ones It brought 
hope in the midst of tears. " 



THE 

LINCOLN NATION 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Lincoln National life insurance, the Lift of Love. 


Lincoln National offers life, accident and health, group, pensions and variable annuities 
\n affiliate, LNC Equity Sales Corporation, offers Mutual Funds See LNL’s Gift of Love' commercials on CBS-TV pro football 
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witti 
mermaids 
& get a fine 
Sco iss Stiver's 
^HJateR for just 

* 10.95 

Here's your chance for a real bargain. Our 
Swiss made HAVERDIVER features lumi- 
nous dial, sweep-second, lapsed time indi- 
cator. calendar, steel body, tropical strap 
and one lovingly positioned jewel HAVER- 
DIVER is listed at S16.95 in our Catalog 
but it is available through this offer at just 
$10.95. And that isn't all. With the HAVER 
DIVER you will also receive our colorful 
64-page Catalog. PLUS a S2 GIFT CERTIFI- 
CATE. which you may apply to your first 
purchase. Once you are our customer and 
friend, you'll receive every month delight 
ful and amazing offers of outstanding mer 
chandise. One more word about the watch 
you may return it in two weeks for full 
refund if not delighted (and still remain our 
friend). And it is guaranteed one year for 
manufacturers defects (we repair or replace 
free, of course, only charge for postage 
and handling). Haverdtver comes in a man's 
and petite lady's version - so take your 
pick or order the pair for extra saving. 
Simply clip this ad. mark your choice, jot 
your name and address on the margin and 
mail it to us with your remittance. Please 
be sure to add St. 00 postage and insurance 
per shipment and sales tax for Calif, deliv- 
ery. Or if you prefer give us your BA or 
MC =. expiration date and your signature. 
Whichever you prefer, we'll send HAVER- 
DIVER right out to you. 

Please send me: 

□ Man's HAVERDIVER @ $10.95 

□ Lady's HAVERDIVER @ $10.95 

□ "His and Hers HAVERDIVERS $19.95 

haverhills 

583 Washington St. San Francisco 94111 
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tently rates ASU to finish below the Top 10. 
and consistently you come up on the short 
end of a first down. Follow the sun to Sun 
Dev il country and see what exciting football 
is really all about. 

Da\* Fonner 

Fort Benning. Ga. 

OH IN REVIEW 

Sirs: 

For the first time since the inauguration 
of divisional playoffs, I found the American 
l eague's series more interesting than the Na- 
tional's. Although I can cite a number of 
reasons for this change in preference, the 
main reason is the addition of the designat- 
ed hitter. When this new rule is studied, one 
thing stands out: the change benefits both 
the olfcnse and thcdcfcnsc. Mov ing the hash- 
marks in professional football aided the of- 
fense. The elimination of the zone defense 
in professional basketball also enhanced the 
effectiveness of the offense. The designated 
hitter, on the other hand, aids the defense 
by allowing the starting pitcher to remain in 
the game longer, w hile the offense also ben- 
efits from having a hitter replace the poor- 
swinging pitcher in the batting lineup. I hope 
the National League will adopt the designat- 
ed hitter for the 1974 or 1975 season even 
though the three-year trial period will not 
yet have ended. 

Enw \rd B. Wntti kk 

Wades boro, N.C. 

UNDERRATED REFS (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

As a former basketball referee, coach and 
player, I especially enjoyed Peter Carry's 
ariiclc "The Highest Accolade Is Silence " 
lOct. 15). This type of con trolled officiating, 
whereby most technicalities are overlooked 
unless the player gains an unfair advantage, 
was, I believe, originated in the Big Ten by 
John Schommer and Nick Kearns. And just 
the opposite of NBA Referee Darrell Gar- 
retson's brow beating tactics was exercised by 
a National League baseball umpire turned 
basketball referee. F.rncst Quigley, who of- 
ficiated in the national AAU champion- 
ships in Kansas City some years ago. When 
he detected an infraction, he followed his 
whistle tooting with the remark. "You can't 
do that!" The accused generally was so 
amused that he graciously accepted the 
penally . 

All officials in every sport. I am sure, ap- 
preciate a slight grunt of approval from the 
losers even more than a thousand accolades 
from the winner. 

Dick BuTzts Sr. 

Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Iuli sinvruj, 
Timi A Liii Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York. N.Y. 10020. 


EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING 
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Sports Illustratid, 

Time & Lin Building. 

Rockefeller Center, 

New York. New York 10020. 
Time Inc. also publishes Time. For- 
tum, Money and, in conjunction 
with its subsidiaries, the Interna- 
tional editions of Time. Chairman of 
the Board, Andrew Heiskell; Vice 
Chairman, Roy E. Larsen; President. 
James R. Shepley: Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, James A. Lin- 
en; Group Vice Presidents, Rhett 
Austell, Charles B. Bear, Arthur W 
Key lor, R. M. Buckley ; Vice President 
Finance and Treasurer, Richard B. 
McKcough; Vice President Corpo- 
rate & Public Affairs, Donald M. 
Wilson; Vice Presidents, Ralph P. 
Davidson, Robert P. f islcr, Otto 
F uerbringer, Charles L. Gleason, Jr., 
John L. Hallcnbcck, Peter S. FJ op- 
kins. Law rence I ay bourne, Edward 
Patrick Lcnahan Henry Luce III. 
Joan D. Manley. John A. Meyers, 
J. Richard Munro, Herbert D.Schulz, 
Ira R. Slagter. Robert M. Steed, 
Kelso F. Sutton, Arthur H. Thorn- 
hill. Jr., Garry Valk, Barry Zorthian. 
Asst. Treasurers, Kevin Dolan. .1, 
inston Fowlkes. Nicholas .1. Nicho- 
las: Comptroller. David H. Dolben: 
Asst. Secretary and Asst. Comptrol- 
ler, William E, Bishop; Asst. Sec- 
retary, P. Peter Sheppe. 


CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS & 

ORDER FORM 

IF YOU'RE MOVING. PLEASE LET US KNOW 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


Attach your present mailing 
label here and fill in your new 
address below. Mail to: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60611 


FOR FASTER SERVICE 

About this or other matters concerning your 
subscription-billing, renewal, complaints, 
additional subscriptions, etc., 

CALL TOLL FREE 

800 - 621-8200 

(Illinois: 800: 972-8302) 

Umted Slates. Canada, 
jbean islands isSI2 00 
anywhere in the world 

To order SI, check Box: □ new □ renewal 




When you’re Sky Driving 2,000 feet 
above Hell’s Gate, it’s no time to get a flat” 


‘So long as you don’t get A 

sky driving ^ 


a puncture 

over Fraser Canyon, 

British Columbia, in 
a balloon mobile is a 
great way to travel. 

No traffic jams. No speed limits. No de- 
tours. Only the treacherous mountain 
currents . . . which we luckily avoided. 


U> H(« M«_itSTT OUMN (UZMI’H I 

iumiin 01 camom Ciu»' *“iw 

HIRAM WALKER & SONS LIMITED 
WALKERV1LLE. CANAOA 


‘After we landed, disaster struck. 

Thump . . . thump . . . thump! A blowout 
on a lonely, wilderness road. And 
‘Captain’ Jon Simmonds of the good 
ship ‘Baloon’ was just another earth- 
bound driver... 



spare tire. 


'Later, we celebrated our adventure with Canadian Club 

at The Railcar in Vancouver." Whereveryou go, C.C. 
welcomes you. More people appreciate its incom- 
parable taste. A taste that never stops pleasing. A 
It’s the whisky that's perfect company all evening 
long. Canadian Club-'The Best In The House"* 
in 87 lands. 




Imported in bottle from Canada. 



King Size. Long Size. 


Taste it all 
in Viceroy. 

Get a taste of excitement. A taste worth 
smoking for. That's Viceroy. Full flavor that comeson 
rich and smooth from start to finish. Viceroy. 

Taste what smokings all about. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


viceroy ! 



